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FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY 1870. 


EMERSON’S SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 


‘YEW,’ said Confucius, ‘ permit 

me to tell you what is know- 
ledge. What you are acquainted 
with, considerthat you know it; what 
you do not understand, consider 
that you do not know it: this is 
knowledge.’ This definition is in 
startling contrast with the tone of 
nearly all other founders of reli- 
gions and philosophies. The stu- 
dent speedily discovers that the 
most commonplace attribute of this 
class is omniscience. Long before 


charts of land or sea were made, 


the invisible heavens and hells 
were mapped and reported in detail. 
The seven or seventy hells, the nine 
celestial spheres, twenty-eight hea- 
vens, twenty chiliocosms, four 
dhyanas, four orders of being, 
three energies, six days of crea- 
tion, eleven avatars, three dispen- 
sations, two dispensations, and a 
thousand other arrangements of the 
universe into sixes and _ sevens, 
meet us at every turn in the cosmo- 
gonies and scriptures which still 
command the faith of the majority 
of mankind. These exact state- 
ments concerning things beyond 
the scope of human faculties, while 
they escaped the criticism of the 
ordinary human understanding by 
soaring above the objects with 
which it could deal, indulged a very 
general weakness of the human 
mind, and there is little reason to 
wonder that the every-day rules 
and moral maxims of Confucius 
were overshadowed by the clear and 
positive splendours of Buddhism. 
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The scholar of the present day 
notes this speculative precision as a 
sign of the infancy of philosophy, 
and measures the antiquity of a 
religion by the boldness and enor- 
mity of its assumptions of particular 
knowledge in the realm of the 
Unknowable. Nevertheless, he 
has only to look around him to 
perceive how large a part of man- 
kind is still prone to follow the 
teachers who approximate most 
nearly the attitude of omniscience. 
Swedenborg gossiping with the 
angels; Comte assigning the sun 
and moon their grooves and un- 
dertaking to engineer human his- 
tory; Fourier pigeon-holing the 
universe in his French cabinet ; 
the spiritual mediums ‘interview- 
ing’ departed spirits at their tea- 
tables, and fairly slapping the 
shades of heroes and prophets on 
the back with joyous familiarity ; 
the popular divines bringing all 
mysteries down to a _ rhetorical 
zodiac around their pulpits: these 
are the recognised builders of the 
only new sects and systems of 
which our age can boast. With 
the bones of theories and explana- 
tions bleaching all along the track 
by which the human mind has 
journeyed, we still find the multi- 
tude adoring their calves, and 
steadily demanding for their leaders 
those who can most glibly fable of 
the ineffable. 

But while this is the general fact, 
there are a few reputations in our 
age which may be quoted in proof 
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of a different tendency. The re- 
cognition and attention paid to 
some thinkers who have not en- 
closed the heavens and the earth 
in a nutshell is a novel and sig- 
nificant phenomenon. There is, 
indeed, no sign of decrease in the 
numbers of the system-makers and 
system-mongers. When some one 
spoke of the distance of the sky, 
poor William Blake cried, ‘It is 
false ; the other day I walked down 
a lane and touched it with my 
cane!’ It is easy to listen, on any 
Sunday, to preachers who have 
repeatedly done the same thing. 
But when the youth of Edinburgh 
call for Carlyle, and the youth of 
Harvard for Emerson, to speak to 
them, there is some ground for the 
belief that the world is beginning 
to suspect that the sky which is 
touched with such facility may 
possibly be some theologian’s um- 
brella and not the dome of azure. 

When Emerson’s writings were 
first exciting the attention and 
interest of the younger generation 
in New England, the poet Lowell 
wrote concerning him : 


All admire, and yet scarcely six converts 
he’s got 

To I don't (nor they either) exactly know 
what. 


The lines were frequently quoted 
at the time as aptly expressing the 


vagueness of the philosopher's 
earlier utterances. Now, after the 
lapse of more than twenty years 
since they were written, a large 
number of young Americans, and 
almost as many young Englishmen, 
are found sitting at the feet of 
Emerson, with a deep assurance 
that they are receiving great truths, 
though it may be still questioned 
whether all of them ‘exactly know 
what’ those truths are. Employing 
more reverence than the builders or 
upholders of the popular systems 
and theories, and all their earnest- 
ness, this teacher leads his fol- 
lowers to ends only to turn those 
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ends into means; the shining walls 
are no sooner reached than they 
change to tinted mist, their towers. 
gleaming now far ahead. At times, 
indeed, he has seemed to rebuild 
the old temples and rekindle the 
flames of altars that have grown 
cold; but it is only to touch them 
into ruin again, to show how and 
why they have perished, and why 
those that succeed them must 
perish ; while the disciple gradually 
learns, if he cannot define it, that 
there is something that endures 
through them all; and learns, too, 
that all the piety and humility of 
those who knelt at those altars 
dwell with those who respect the 
limits of human knowledge and 
action, adhere to simple truth and 
reality, and, amid the talkers, can 
look upon the heavens with a 
silence equal to their own. 

There is, indeed, a remarkable 
progress in the mind of Emerson 
indicated in this work, and in the 
volume of essays which preceded 
it. It is true that the essays 
which make up The Conduct of Infe 
and Society and Solitude are 
mainly reproduced from lectures 
and articles written more than 
twenty years ago; but there 
is, no doubt, a reason why these 
should have been left out of the 
earlier volumes and now for the 
first time collected. In_ those 
earlier volumes we find much more 
that is, so to say, dreamy and 
visionary than in these later ones. 
Although there was in the earlier 
essays nothing so formal as the 
idealism of Berkeley and _ the 
schoolmen, and nothing so definite 
as the Hegelian philosophy or any 
form of Christianity, there was in 
them a sufficient relation to the 
metaphysics of modern Germany 
and to the mystical statements of 
religion, to draw upon his views 
the label of transcendentalism. 
His criticisms of society, too, were 
accompanied by prophecies so har- 
monious, in some respects, with the 
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theories of French socialism, that 
it is not surprising his more 
ardent and literal friends should 
have endeavoured to embody them 
in communities ; while the fact that 
his visions never acquired the con- 
sistency of theories is shown in his 
steady refusal to commit himself 
to any such practical schemes, 
and his evident lack of faith in 
them. In short, there is enough 
in the early volumes to show that 
the New England pulpit in which 
the philosopher began his teachings 
was not abandoned per saliwm, and 
that his first essays might have 
been modified from those sermons 
to whose rare charms Margaret 
Fuller and others have testified. 
It was as if, in the determination to 
explore all things for himself, he 
began as the race began, with the 
adoration of sun and star, though 
vaguely and without ritual. But 
with increasing reticence concern- 
ing the incomprehensible problems 
of existence, he has with every 
later volume aimed less to realise 
the ideal than to idealise the real; 
until now at length we have this 
his latest work, warm and human, 
sparkling with wit and wisdom, 
remarkable for subtlety rather than 
solemnity, and evincing a mastery 
of details rather than the facility 
of generalisation which was so 
characteristic of his early style of 
thought. 

Thus far, it may be said, the 
American thinker has but kept step 
with the culture of the world, 
passing from other-worldly dreams 
to European realism, from the 
certainties of ignorance to the scep- 
ticisms of science. But there is 
in his works somewhat not charac- 
teristic of the thought of modern 
Europe, even if occasionally trace- 
able in it. With the culture of the 
Old World he has none of its intel- 
lectual despair. The hand is that 
of scepticism, the voice is that 
of faith. The tottering Jerichos 
crumble, but the blast before which 
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they have fallen winds into a pre- 
lude of the strain which shall build 
the hundred-gated walls in their 
place. There is no trace of cynic- 
ism in his fine humour, no showing 
of the teeth in his searching radical- 
ism—though he 


Spares not to touch the best— 


but always the undertone of hope, 
as of one who knows that the sun- 
set of one longitude is the sunrise of 
another. The old religions and 
institutions pass away because they 
are false replies to the question 
that is deepest, but the power of 
that questioning spirit to set aside 
such replies at serious earthly cost, 
is the ever-renewed pledge of the 
universe that ‘ whatever curiosity 
the order of things has awakened, 
the order of things can satisfy.’ 
To this attitude of expectation all 
things become hopefully signifi- 
cant ; snowflakes and blossoms are 
alike superlative effects of the sun- 
shine, and in vanishings from us, 
as well as in acquisitions, the 
advancing ideals trace their steps. 
Before those for whom alone he 
writes—those who think—Emerson 
holds up perpetually the great end 
and aim of attaining absolute truth ; 
it was so in bis earliest, it is so in 
his latest works ; but the change to 
which we have alluded is that there 
is, in the later, the recognition that 
the thinker’s business is for the 
present rather with the corner- 
stone than the coping-stone of his 
tower of vision. It is an age of 
preparations rather than attain- 
ments. The scholar is to gain his 
freedom, to get rid of his gilded 
gyves, rather than to try his wings ; 
he is to demonstrate his liberty 
rather than press it. Here are 
rules of life that go to the very 
generation of the thinker, and esti- 
mate the virginal elements of 
which he is born; his diet, health, 
habits, physical as well as mental, 
are anxiously discussed; for with 
him is the hope of the world, He 
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is to correct ancient methods, and 
sow the grandest formulas for seed. 
He will sow the very stars for seed, 
trusting the perfection of the uni- 
verse. While others deprecate or in- 
voke, the scholar will discover and 
polish lenses of a higher power, and 
transmit more exact notations, as- 
sured that when all the conditions 
have been fulfilled, the star-mist 
shall faintly appear to the watchers 
of the future, and in the end be 
resolved into the golden worlds 
of absolute truth. 

The first of these twelve chapters 
is that which gives its name to 
the book—‘ Society and Solitude.’ 
Although, in the course of the 
work, the phrases of democracy are 
used, there are many indications in 
it that the author perceives that it 
is anecessity of thought to preserve 
a certain insulation from the masses, 
whose instincts he trusts, but of 
whose power he is plainly jealous. 
Accepting their aims in political 
matters, he is hardly ready to sub- 
mit the conclusions of the scholar 
to the popular vote. It is quite 
comprehensible why the American 
thinker should have more faith 
in the average honesty of electors, 
too numerous to be tampered with, 
than in the demagogues whose 
guidance would be the practical 
result of any attempt at an aristo- 
cracy in his country; but it is 
important to observe that republican 
government in nowise alters the 
experience of other regions as to 
the necessity imposed upon the 
intellectual class, to be in some 
sort hermits amid the conventional 
world. No Brahmin ever defined 
his caste more rigidly than Emer- 
son defines the scholars’ caste. 
Their aims aré not those of the 
world, and are truest when the 
world most dislikes them. Amid 
society, therefore, the thinker must 
stand as on a glass tripod to keep 
hiselectricity. Fortunately Nature 
has provided, in most instances, for 
the protection of Genius, by supply- 


ing an incapacity for society to her 
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finest children. 


To the culture of the world, an Archi- 
medes, a Newton, is indispensable; so she 
guards them by a certain aridity. If these 
had been good fellows, fond of dancing, 
port, and clubs, we should have had no 
Theory of the Sphere and no Principia. .. . 
We pray to be conventional. But the wary 
heaven takes care you shall not be, if there 
is anything good in you. Dante was very 
bad company, and was never invited to 
dinner. Michelangelo had a sad, sour 
time of it. The ministers of beauty are 
rarely beautiful in coaches and saloons, 
Yet each of these potentates saw well the 
reason of his exclusion. Solitary, was he? 
Why, yes; but his society was limited 
only by the amount of brain Nature appro- 
priated in that age to carry on the govern- 
ment of the world. 


After this the author does, indeed, 
say many good things in favour of 
society, but nothing that does more 
than cover with moss the lonely 
rock to which the thinker is bound. 
His purpose is peremptory, to com- 
mand every other height, to be 
commanded by none. There is 
necessary, however, a relation to 
mankind, a costume of arts and 
institutions, the fire that comes of 
concert, and this is to be obtained 
by the indulgence of social sym- 
pathies. 


Here again, as so often, Nature delights 
to put us between extreme antagonisms, and 
our safety is in the skill with which we keep 
the diagonal line. Solitude is impractic- 
able, and society fatal. We must keep our 
heads in the one and our hands in the 
other. The conditions are met, if we keep 
our independence, yet do not lose our sym- 
pathy. These wonderful horses need to be 
driven by fine hands. We require such a 
solitude as shall hold us to its revelations 
when we are in the street and in palaces; 
for most men are cowed in society, and say 
good things to you in private, but will not 
stand to them in public. But let us not be 
the victims of words. Society and solitude 
are deceptive names. It is not the cireum- 
stance of seeing more or fewer people, but 
the readiness of sympathy, that imports; 
and a sound mind will derive its principles 
from insight, with ever a purer ascent to 
the sufficient and absolute right, and will 
accept society as the natural element in 
which they are to be applied. * 
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This is an amplification of the old 
text of the same author, ‘ We de- 
scend to meet;’ but it must be 
taken with a kind of codicil fur- 
nished in the ninth essay of the 
present volume—that on ‘ Clubs.’ 
Here we find that a certain amount 
of intellectual benefit is accredited 
to selected societies, and to conver- 
sation. 


If men are less when together than they 
are alone, they are also in some respects 
enlarged. They kindle each other; and 
such is the power of suggestion, that each 
sprightly story calls out more; and some- 
times a fact that had long slept in the re- 
cesses of memory hears the voice, is wel- 
comed to daylight, and proves of rare value. 

...- The man of thought, the man of 
letters, the man of science, the adminis- 
trator skilful in affairs, the man of manners 
and culture, whom you so much wish to 
find—each of these is wishing to be found. 
Each wishes to open his thought, his know- 
ledge, his social skill to the daylight in 
your company and affection, and to ex- 
change his gifts for yours; and the first 
hint of a select and intelligent company is 
welcome. 


But in the end the recognition of 
the club turns into a recognition 
of intellectual friendship, and this 
essay concludes with the refrain of 
the first. 


Wisdom is like electricity. There is no 
permanently wise man, but men capable of 
wisdom, who being put into certain com- 
pany, or other favourable conditions, be- 
come wise for a short time, as glasses 
rubbed acquire electric power for a while. 
But, while we look complacently at these 
obvious pleasures and values of good com- 
panions, I do not forget that Nature is 
always very much in earnest, and that her 
great gifts have something serious and 
stern. When we look for the highest 
benefits of conversation, the Spartan rule 
of one to one is usually enforced. Dis- 
course when it rises highest and searches 
deepest, when it lifts us into that mood out 
of which thoughts come that remain as stars 
in-our firmament, is between two. 


So much of the life of cultivated 
people in England, and of late years, 
it would seem, in America also, 
finds its mould in the club, that it 
is a somewhat appalling suggestion 
that in the fine buildings where 
they gather, or even in our draw- 
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ing-rooms, it is a meeting of head- 
less guests, stomach corresponding 
with stomach, and hand joined to 
hand, but brains carefully left below 
and checked with the hats. Yet 
the report, so decorously given 
above, seems to amount to this; 
and it is to be feared the report, if 
not taken too rigidly, is true. It 
is remarkable how little of perma- 
nent value can be traced to the 
perpetual dress-parade of wits in 
society. Dinner answers to dinner 
as face to face in a glass, and the 
table-talk at each is the same. We 
wander from the Cycle Club to the 
Universal, and next to the Cogno- 
scenti, and find that we have brought 
away gossip that will be in the news- 
papers next morning, with, perhaps, 
some that they will not venture to 
print. But they who are uplifting 
or upholding the high standards of 
thought are hardly ‘clubable’ men. 
Indirectly, however, the thinker in 
his solitude, or in his small circle of 
friends, is aided by the better aver- 
age of intelligence secured through 
the association of educated and 
polite persons. The highest peaks 
do not rise from the plain, but are 
summits related to some range of 
hills or mountains. Some thou- 
sands must emerge from the masses: 
that one may become the landmark 
of a continent. The standards of 
opinion and sentiment in the Uni- 
versity, the club, or in any sociak 
circle where personal and_ local 
interests and prepossessions are 
held subordinate, must be higher, 
and talents beyond those useful for 
the shop evoked. The instances 
quoted by Emerson of the men of 
genius who felt repelled by society, 
are to be found in a period when 
circles which could respect and 
appreciate their aims were much 
more rare than now; and it would 
be easy to point to others, like 
Goethe, Madame de Staél, and the 
idealists of Concord themselves, 
whose genius flowered under the 
warm breath of an _ intellectual 
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society. But this is consistent 
with the fact to which Emerson has 
so often recalled us that a certain 
loneliness is always the condition of 
the exercise of the highest power— 
a truth finely stated by many poets, 
as for instance by Robert Brown- 
ing in Colombe’s Birthday, where 
Valence speaks for the Duchess 
against the claimant for her 
throne : 


Val. (advancing). The lady is alone! 

Berth. Alone and thus? So weak and 
yet so bold! 

Val. I said she was alone— 

Berth. —And weak, I said. 

Val. When is man strong until he feels 
alone? 


It was some lonely strength at first, be 
sure, 

Created organs such as those you seek, 

By which to give its varied purpose shape— 

And, naming the selected ministrants, 

Took sword, and shield, and sceptre, each a 
man. 


And it must be admitted that 
in an age which worships the god 
Majority, it is this side of the 
question of Society v. Solitude that 
requires the emphasis which signi- 
ficantly comes to us from the land 
of democracy. 

The maxim of Lord Bacon, that 
Nature is commanded by obedience, 
has never perhaps been followed in 
all its bearings more earnestly or 
applied more impressively than in 
the present work. Over the essays 
on ‘ Civilisation,’ ‘Art,’ ‘Eloquence,’ 
and ‘Success,’ the words Impera 
parendo might be written as their 
motto. They are felicitous transla- 
tions for the higher life of the methods 
by which gourds have become 
melons and briers changed to roses. 
Goethe has had no successor who 
has taken to heart more profoundly 
his admonition, ‘ What shapest thou 
here at the world? ‘Tis shapen 
long ago.’ Our author observes 
the workman bringing his mill 
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to the river to have it turn his 
wheel, or placing the log beneath 
and not above his axe so as to 
employ the law of gravitation to 
cut his stick, looking on from an 
intellectual height which perceives 
the same forces and laws running 
quite through the universe. Nay, 
in one passage, unless the Americans 
have distanced our English inven- 
tors, he has anticipated the earthly 
craft, and foreshadowed the con- 
trivance which he interprets : 


I admire still more than the saw-mill the 
skill, which, on the sea-shore, makes the 
tides drive the wheels and grind corn, and 
which thus engages the assistance of the 
moon, like a hired hand, to grind, and 
wind, and pump, and split stone, and roll 
iron. Now that is the wisdom of a man, in 
every instance of his labour to hitch his 
waggon to a star, and see his chore ' done by 
the gods themselves. That is the way we 
are strong by borrowing the might of the 
elements. 


There is in these sentences a 
refrain of Oriental strains, as the 
song of Deborah, ‘ The stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera,’ or 
of Hafiz, seeing Arcturus poising 
aloft his spear to strike down the 
foes of the Shah; nay, there is in 
them a strain of that music which 
Plato heard in the silent heavens. 


We cannot bring the heavenly powers to 
us, but, if we will only choose our jobs in 
directions in which they travel, they will 
undertake them with the greatest pleasure. 
It is a peremptory rule with them that they 
never go out of their road. We are dapper 
little busybodies, and run this way super- 
serviceably ; but they swerve never from 
their foreordained paths, neither the sun, 
nor the moon, nor a bubble of air, nor a 
mote of dust. 

And as our handiworks borrow the 
elements, so all our social and political 
action leans on principle. To accomplish 
anything excellent, the will must work for 
catholic and universal ends. . . . Gibraltar 
may be strong, but ideas are impregnable, 
and bestow on the hero their invincibility. 
‘It was a great instruction,’ said a saint in 
Cromwell's war, ‘that the best courages 


' This word ‘chore,’ synonymous with ‘job,’ is used familiarly in the language of New 


England. 


It is the same as the ‘char’ in ‘ charwoman.’ 
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are but beams of the Almighty.’ Hitch 
your waggon to a star. Let us not fag in 
paltry works which serve our pot and bag 
alone. Let us not lie and steal. No god 
will help. We shall find all their teams 
going the other way, Charles's Wain, Great 
Bear, Orion, Leo, Hercules: every god will 
leave us. Work rather for those interests 
which the divinities honour and promote— 
justice, love, freedom, knowledge, utility. 


We confess to some surprise in 
finding at the end of this essay the 
following sentiment: ‘The highest 
proof of civility is, that the whole 
public action of the State is di- 
rected on securing the greatest 
good of the greatest number.’ No 
doubt our author has his own 
interpretation of the Jeffersonian 
motto, and it must be read in 
accordance with his previous warn- 
ing that ‘ the true test of civilisation 
is, not the census, nor the size of 
cities, nor the crops—no, but the 
kind of man the country turns out ;’ 
but we cannot help feeling that the 
democratic maxim falls much more 
easily to the views of Mr. Jefferson 
Brick than it rises to the insight 
of Emerson. Surely the civi- 
lity of the State is proved by its 
taking no thought at all of num- 
bers, but pursuing that which, be- 
cause just and true, must be the 
greatest good of all; or, if num- 
bers be thought of at all, it 
would rather seem the part ofa 
civilised State to consider rather 
the protection of the minority 
which is likely to be trampled 
down by the great numbers. A 
New York Whiskey Ring would, 
we suspect, find little difficulty in 
wheeling this ‘ greatest number’ 
gun round to batter down all that 
Kmerson would hold valuable in 
his country, and would pay little 
regard to any reservations he might 
hold as to what the ‘ greatest good’ 
really is, 

The essay on ‘Art’ rests sub- 
stantially, as we have intimated, 
upon the principles so eloquently 
stated in that upon ‘Civilisation.’ 
The statue must rise by creative 
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laws akin to those which formed 
the marble in its quarry, the pig- 
ments must pass upon the canvas 
by methods and in combinations 
as perfect as those which have 
grouped and tinted the forms they 
are to represent, or there can be no 
true art. There is, indeed, at the 
beginning of this essay a distinc- 
tion drawn between the Useful and 
the Fine Arts which is somewhat 
sharper than modern criticism may 
be ready to accept. The utilitarian 
will hardly concede that a struc- 
ture fulfils the laws of use com- 
pletely unless it is also beautiful. 
The body cannot find, he would 
claim, true repose on a sofa or 
chair upon which the eye cannot 
rest with an equal satisfaction. 
Use has a wide range, including 
the merest rude necessity of physi- 
cal life and the highest response to 
intellectual wants; and it is not 
yet conceded that any really use- 
ful thing can be made without 
being also beautiful, or any beau- 
tiful thing without being also use- 
ful. One proof of this is in the 
fact that works originally contrived 
with an eye to utility alone—as 
the crenellated parapet or the 
dormer-windows on the spire— 
survive now by reason of their 
decorative beauty. It is, however, 
easier to perceive the inadequacy 
of definitions offered for this, per- 
haps, indefinable subject, than to 
draw the line (if that be possible) 
which would adequately mark 
where Use ends and Beauty begins, 
We can only fall back upon the 
principle which our author has 
already recognised as uniting the 
workman employing the river to 
turn his wheel, and the statesman 
leaning upon the power of justice, 
and say that every work is a work 
of art in the proportion that it 
accords with the method of Nature, 
where we find beauty always 
organic, inhering in the tissues and 
the central purpose of each object. 
Every tinted feather on the wing 
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of bird or butterfly was called there 
by the struggle between life and 
death, and the poem or picture, 
though it may appear as mere 
decoration, is rooted in the same 
hard grey strata of Necessity. 
Such, indeed, is the final bearing of 
the essay before us. In our mecha- 
nics it is maintained we must bring 
with our own a quite infinite force 
to shape the bridge or lighthouse, if 
we would have it accomplish its pur- 
pose; as Duhamel ‘built a bridge 
by letting in a piece of stronger 
timber for the middle of the under 
surface, getting his hint from the 
structure of the shin-bone,’ or 
*Dollond formed his achromatic 
telescope on the model of the 
human eye,’ or as ‘Smeaton built 
Eddystone Lighthouse on the model 
of an oak-tree, as being the form 
in nature best designed to resist a 
constant assailing force.’ And this 
rule is simply translated for what 
Emerson has designated as the Fine 
Arts. In art that aims at beauty 
the parts must be ‘subordinated to 
Ideal Nature, and everything indi- 
vidual abstracted, so that it shall 
be the production of the universal 
soul.” By which the author would 
seem to mean that what other 
writers on art have called ‘ eccen- 
tricity’ is fatal to real beauty, 
which can come only of the laws of 
Reason, or nature in its highest 
interpretation, divested therefore of 
anything whimsical, or, as he says, 
individual. 


The wonders of Shakespeare are things 
which he saw whilst he stood aside, and 
then returned to record them. . . . In elo- 
quence, the great triumphs of the art are 
when the orator is lifted above himself; 
when consciously he makes himself the 
mere tongue of the occasion and the hour, 
and says what cannot but be said... . A 
masterpiece of art has in the mind a fixed 
place in the chain of being, as much as a 
plant ora crystal. . . . Herein is the expla- 
nation of the analogies which exist in all 
the arts. They are the reappearance of one 
mind, working in many materials to many 
temporary ends. Raphael paints wisdom, 
Handel sings it, Phidias carves it, Shake- 
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speare writes it, Wren builds it, Columbus 
sails it, Luther preaches it, Washington 
arms it, Watt mechanises it. The laws of 
each art are convertible into the laws of 
every other. 


When Raphael and Watt are 
selected as the terms of the list of 
representative artists, we may con- 
clude that the line of definition 
between the workers for Use and 
the workers for Beauty waves con- 
siderably, and we are prepared for 
the vigorous affirmation that all 
arts rest upon the most real use, 
and that we must await the growth 
and flowering of the institutions 
actually around us, to obtain arts 
comparable to those which our 
painters and sculptors can now only 
copy from the past. The old mas- 
ters were masters because they were 
not servile to others who preceded 
them. We cannot quite make up 
our mind, however, to the optimis- 
tic view taken by Emerson of the 
condition of art in the present time. 
He says: 


The genuine offspring of our ruling pas- 
sions we behold. Popular institutions, the 
school, the reading-room, the telegraph, 
the post-office, the exchange, the insurance 
compiny, and the immense harvest of 
economical inventions, are the fruit of 
the equality and the boundless liberty of 
lucrative callings. These are superficial 
wants, and their fruits are these superficial 
institutions. But as far as they accelerate 
the end of political freedom and national 
education, they are preparing the soil of 
man for fairer fruits and flowers in another 
age. 


This is certainly a more lenient 
sentence than we have known 
passed by the same judge upon the 
scholars, preachers, and politicians 
who borrow the oil of past ages, or 
adjourn worthy work to the future. 
Surely it is the artist’s business 
to pierce beneath the trivialities of 
his age—and what age is with- 
out such P—and to compensate us 
for them. If, indeed, our age is 
one of scepticism with no faith in 
anything but our economical in- 
ventions, we all the more require 
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that the artist shall keep the watch- 
fires of the nobler life bright and 
burning. ‘Another age!’ There 
is no other age. Turner found 
London fog and Thames barges, 
nay, Covent Garden cabbage-leaves, 
tender and pathetic. There was 
prophetic thunder in that railway- 
train he painted, flashing on through 
rain and wind. If our artists are 
satisfied to be retained as painters- 
in-ordinary to the wealthy who can 
see no beauty short of a thousand 
years in anything save their own 
portraits or lawns, we cannot per- 
haps help it; but we protest against 
the ascription of their incompetency 
to the age. There are flowerings 
around us as well as_ buddings. 
There is a pass at Harper’s Ferry 
as well as at Thermopyle. The 
earth, steadily becoming transparent 
to the eye of science, discloses forms 
and realms unpainted, unsung, grand 
as any that ever shone from legend- 
ary spheres for Homer or Titian. 
Under the discoveries of philology 
every common word suggests a 
poem; our mythological science 
recovers the dead deities, and 
reveals their shining circle seated 
in the human mind; while historic 
criticism strikes the hour at which 
the masquerade of the ages comes 
toa close, and the shows of things 
fall away from the forms of heroes 
and events. And with this new 
heaven and new earth around it, it 
seems to be among the least par- 
donable defalcations of our time 
that pictorial art should imitate the 
mere outside of ancient works ; for 
the heart of them was in the con- 
viction that wrought them, and 
that conviction can exist in no sane 
mind at the present day. Mr. 
Emerson has a countryman whose 
work, whatever its faults, shames 
the larger proportion of our present 
arts, reminding us that Leaves of 
Grass have for clear eyes a sacred- 
ness like that of the Kusa sward 
which the Brahmin prepares for 
the seat of his gods. And with 
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the telescope and the microscope 
for our eyes, and the vault of reason 
and the vault of heaven fast clear- 
ing of their cobwebs, there is no 
reason why we should consent to 
be mere preparers of the soil for 
future arts, or accept the delusion 
that it is not the eyes of Dante and 
Milton that we lack, but the whorls 
of hell and the drama of Paradise. 

One of the most important essays 
in this volume is that on ‘ Eloquence.’ 
Mr. Carlyle, in his address to the 
Edinburgh students four years ago, 
expressed the fear that ‘ the finest 
nations of the world—the English 
and the American—are going all 
away into wind and tongue.’ No 
one who contrasts the vast amount 
of cheap sentiment poured forth 
annually with the paucity, to recall 
a homely proverb, of the parsnips 
thereby buttered, can fail to tremble 
at any further recommendation to 
our young men of the art of elo- 
quence. Modern science, exploring 
the larynx, is inclined to distin- 
guish man as the talking animal. 
Talking is an accomplishment, how- 
ever, which he seems to share with 
the parrot and the magpie. But 
may it not be as near the truth to 
distinguish man as a being who, 
when most manly, can be silent? 
who can match emergencies with 
taciturnity where other animals 
would squeak and snarl and chat- 
ter? In the Persian Desatir, it is 
related : 

The spider said, ‘ Wherein consisteth the 
superior excellence of man?’ The sage 
Simrash said, ‘Men understand talismans 
and charms and magic arts, while animals 
do not.’ The spider answered, ‘ Animals 
exceed men in these respects: knowest 
thou not that crawling things and insects 
build triangular and square houses without 
wood or brick? Behold my work, how 
without loom I weave fine cloth.’ Simrash 
replied, ‘Man can write and express his 
thoughts on paper, which animals cannot.’ 
The spider said, ‘ Animals do not transfer 
the secrets of Mezdam from a living heart 
to a lifeless body.’ Simrash hung down his 
head from shame. 


Since speech is the necessity of 
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human existence, we must not, of 
course, take such testimonies to the 
grandeurs of silence at the foot of 
the letter ; but it is plain that the 
spider was right in maintaining that 
the thing expressed in words has 
the less chance of venting itself 
in action, and is transferred from a 
living heart to a lifeless body. We 
cannot read these fine anecdotes 
concerning the effects of eloquence 
without feeling that the best exam- 
ples fall short of the sufferance of 
the great, when, as the sheep before 
its shearers, they are dumb. But 
it must not be supposed that the 
stump-orator will tind anything to 
encourage him in the pages of Emer- 
son. He will not be likely to pro- 
ceed much farther than the point 
where be is told that his habit of 
oratory disqualifies him for elo- 
quence. The eloquence here recog- 
nised is at least silvern, certainly 
not brazen. When Confucius was 
urged to speak after he had said he 
would rather remain silent, heasked, 
‘Do heaven and earth speak? 
Concerning which it may be said 
that unless heaven and earth do 
speak there can be no eloquence. 
There are times when the right 
word carries the force of a cannon- 
ball. It must be the word without 
which nothing was made. If one 
will obey the Pythagorean rule 
to be silent unless it be to say some- 
thing better than silence, his 
speech must bear us back to the 
silent laws out of which it was 
born. 


Statement, method, imagery, selection, 
tenacity of memory, power of dealing with 
facts, of illuminating them, of sinking them 
by ridicule or by diversion of mind, rapid 
generalisation, humour, pathos, are the 
keys which the orator holds; and yet these 
fine gifts are not eloquence, and do often 
hinder a man’s attainment of it. And if 
we come to the heart of the mystery, per- 
haps we should say that the truly eloquent 
man is a sane man with power to commu- 
nicate his sanity. If you arm the man 
with the extraordinary weapons of this art, 
give him a grasp of facts, learning, quick 
fancy, sarcasm, splendid allusion, inter- 
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minable illustration—all these talents, so 
potent and charming, have an equal power 
to ensnare and mislead the audience and 
the orator. His talents are too much for 
him, his horses run away with him; and 
people always perceive whether you drive, 
or whether the horses take the bits in their 
teeth and run. But these talents are quite 
something else when they are subordinated 
and serve him; and we go to Washington, 
or to Westminster Hall, or might well go 
round the world, to see a man who drives 
and is not run away with; a man who, in 
prosecuting great designs, has an absolute 
command of the means of representing his 
ideas, and uses them only to express these ; 
placing facts, placing men; amid the in- 
conceivable levity of human beings, never 
for an instant warped from his erectness, 
There is for every man a statement possible 
of that truth which he is most unwilling 
to receive—a statement possible, so broad 
and so pungent that he cannot get away 
from it, but must either bend to it or die of 
it. Else there would be no such word as 
eloquence, which means this. 


When Demosthenes declared the 
secret of eloquence to be action, 
action, action, the word he used was 
urdxprorc, the thing he meant rather 


acting than action—the complete 
impersonation of the conviction or 


emotion he would impress. Our 
modern populations, and especially 
those of our stern northern climes, 
are probably less open to theatrical 
or dramatic effects than those with 
which the great Athenian had to 
deal. The struggle for existence 
has, with some tragical results, at 
least brought the people to a close 
relation with realities, and though 
they are tickled and pleased by the 
good actor, it is conviction and 
character which tell upon their 
history. Emerson has a remarkable 
passage in the present essay which 
indicates this as the secret of the 
real orator in his own country. 


The conditions for eloquence always 
exist. It is always dying out of famous 
places, and appearing in corners. Where- 
ever the polarities meet, wherever the fresh 
moral sentiment, the instinct of freedom 
and duty, come in direct opposition to 
fossil conservatism and the thirst of gain, 
the spark will pass. The resistance to 
slavery in this country has been a fruitful 
nursery of orators. The natural connection 
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by which it drew to itself a train of moral 
reforms, and the slight yet sufficient party 
organisation it offered, reinforced the city 
with new blood from the woods and moun- 
tains. Wild men, John Baptists, Hermit 
Peters, John Knoxes, utter the savage sen- 
timent of nature in commercial capitals. 
They send us every year some piece of ab- 
original strength, some tough oak-stick of a 
man who is not to be silenced, or insulted, 
or intimidated by a mob, because he is 
more mob than they—one who mobs the 
mob—some sturdy countryman, on whom 
neither money, nor politeness, nor hard 
words, nor eggs, nor blows, nor brickbats, 
make any impression. He is fit to meet 
the bar-room wits and bullies; he is a wit 
and bully himself, and something more ; he 
is a graduate of the plough, and the stub- 
hoe, aud the bushwhacker; knows all the 
secrets of the swamp and the snow-bank, 
and has nothing to learn of labour or 
poverty or the rough of farming. His hard 
head went through, in childhood, the drill 
of Calvinism, with text and mortification, so 
that he stands in the New England As- 
sembly a purer bit of New England than 
any, and flings his sareasms right and left. 
He has not only the documents in his 
pocket to answer all cavils, and to prove 
all his positions, but he has the eternal 
reason in his head. This man scornfully 
renounces your civil organisations—county, 
or city, or governor, or army—is his own 
navy or artillery, judge and jury, legislature 
and executive. He has learned his lessons 
in a bitter school. Yet, if the pupil be of 
a texture to bear it, the best university 
that can be recommended to a man of ideas 
is the gauntlet of the mobs. 


In the essay on ‘Domestic Life’ 
our author appears as the sympa- 
thetic counsellor rather than the 


worshipper of ideas. Beginning 
with a humorous and at the same 
time tender picture of the child, 
following its growing life with 
touches fine as Wordsworth’s, 
he reaches the home where this 
sweet pilgrimage ends and the 
unromantic life begins. And in the 
present state of the world he finds 
this epoch sufficiently disenchanting 
after the happy days passed with 
the Seven Champions, Robinson 
Crusoe, and Scheherezade. Few 
roofs if removed would disclose any 
god higher than Prudence. The 
houses of the rich are shops where 
we get sweetmeats and wine, those 
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of the poor imitations of the same 
to the extent of their ability; the 
end of the housekeeping is not 
beautiful nor, elevating, but labori- 
ous without joy, and oppressive to 
women. He does not agree with 
those who imagine that with wealth 
the true home can be secured. Few 
can have wealth, all must have a 
home. Besides, wealth is costly, 
and the goods when obtained are 
only the shadow of good. To give 
the child, or guest, or sufferer, 
money, or money’s worth, is but a 
come-off, a postponement of the real 
debt man owes man. The wise 
man angles with no meaner bait 
than himself. The greatest man in 
history was the poorest. There is 
no way to redress the cheerlessness 
and inadequacy of the home but to 
raise our aim. 


Let us understand, then, that a house 
should bear witness in all its economy that 
human culture is the end to which it is 
built and garnished. It stands there 
under the sun and moon to ends analogous 
and not less noble than theirs. It is not 
for festivity, it is not for sleep; but the 
pine and the oak shall gladly descend from 
the mountains to uphold the roof of men 
as faithful and necessary as themselves; to 
be the shelter always open tu good and true 
persons ; 2 hall which shines with sincerity, 
brows ever tranquil, and a demeanour im- 
possible to disconcert; whose inmates 
know what they want; who do not ask 
your house how theirs should be kept. 
With a change of aim has followed a change 
of the whole scale by which men and things 
were wont to be measured. Wealth and 
poverty are seen for what they are. It 
begins to be seen that the poor are only 
they who feel poor, and poverty consists in 
feeling poor. The rich, as we reckon them, 
and among them the very rich, in a true 
scale would be found very indigent and 
ragged. The great make us feel, first of 
all, the indifference of circumstances . 
only the low habits need palaces and ban- 
quets. 

Let a man, then, say, ‘My house is here 
in the country, for the culture of the 
country; an euting-house and sleeping- 
house for travellers it shall be, but it shall 
be much more. I pray you, O excellent wife, 
not to cumberyourself and me to get a rich 
dinner for this man or this woman who 
has alighted at our gate, nor a bed-chamber 
made ready at too great a cost. These 
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things, if they are curious in, they can get 
for a dollar at any village. But let this 
stranger, if he will, in your looks, in your 
accent and behaviour, read your heart and 
earnestness, your thought and will, which 
he cannot buy at any price in any village or 
city, and which he may well travel fifty 
miles and dine sparely and sleep hard in 
order to behold. Certainly, let the board 
be spread and let the bed be dressed for the 
traveller, but let not the emphasis of hos- 
pitality lie in these things.’ 

There are in this chapter, we 
may say, by the way, immortal 
sentences, fit to be framed and 
hung above every hearthstone. 
‘Every face, every figure, suggests 
its own right and sound estate.’ 
‘The ornament of a house is the 
friends who frequent it.’ ‘ Love is 
only the highest symbol of friend- 
ship, as all other things seem 
symbols of love.’ ‘Does the con- 
secration of the Church confess the 
profanation of the house?’ ‘ Let 
religion cease to be occasional: and 
the pulses of thought that go to 
the borders of the universe, let them 
proceed from the bosom of the 
household.’ 

For the rest, however, there 
seem to be very grave difficulties 
in the way of Kmerson’s ideal 
home, where wealth is to have its 
advantages secured by the simpli- 
fication and reduction of wants. 
All honour, is, indeed, to be 
awarded to those who ‘ dine sparely 
and sleep hard’ rather than rob 
the mind of its food and the cha- 
racter of its repose; but we have 
now discovered that mind and 
character are to a large extent in- 
volved in the question of what we 
shall eat and wherewithal we shall 
be clothed. We are far removed 
from the age when Plotinus was 
ashamed of his body, or when it 
was esteemed a sign of deep 
thought to preserve a philosophical 
indifference concerning physical 
nourishment. We begin to regard 
more the experience of Dr. Johnson 
that he who drinks beer thinks 
beer, and realise the connection 
between the tissues of our brain 
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and the substances supplied to 
furnish them. Health, too, is in. 
volved with considerations of bodily 
condition. 

‘When one among all a Brahmin’s 
organs fails, by that single failure 
his knowledge of God passes away, 
as water through one hole in a 
leathern bottle.’ Such is the text 
of Menu. In Veeshnoo Sarma the 
sage cries, ‘O my friend (my body), 
support my reputation.’ In order 
that the body may do this it must 
feed as finely in its lower, as the 
intellect in its higher, sphere. And 
so long as this is the case, while 
the scholar will not with the mass 
of mankind regard money as the 
one thing needful, he must regard 
it as one needful thing. Or, asa 
Lithuanian proverb says, Where gold 
is, there is the devil; where none 
is, there are two. Wealth means to 
the wise health, and that forgetful- 
ness of the body which is the 
privilege of the healthy ; with these, 
the leisure to think, and that libe- 
ration from low-placed cares through 
the activity of all the physical 
agents in our frames which Mani 
seems to contemplate when he says, 
‘The populousness of my body is 
the solitude of my soul.’ Accord- 
ing to the accounts of Emerson’s 
noble friend Thoreau, his premature 
death furnishes a sad example of the 
Nemesis which, particularly in our 
northern climate, pursues anyone 
who goes too far on the perilous path 
of plain living and high thinking. 
The exquisitely-endowed scholar 
became intimate with bird and 
beast, and shared his meal with 
them as St. Sergius did with the 
bear; he managed to live in the 
woods on a few shillings per annum ; 
but his life approximated in dura- 
tion to that of his wild friends. If 
Diogenes cannot obtain a comfort- 
able couch honourably, let him by 
all means stick to his tub, but we 
must be careful to distinguish the 
tub from the wit which masters the 
master, and rouses the envy of 
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an Alexander. The just limit 
to which, as it seems to us, 
Emerson’s view calls us, is that 
which separates a high utility from 
display. He has reminded us in 
former times that the way to be 
sure of having a suitable dinner for 
our guest is to prepare one of the 
same kind every day of the year 
before it ; and the emphasis of this 
chapter seems to lie in the same 
direction. How much in our homes 
is arranged with reference solely 
to the visitor’s bell at the door! 
What outlay for things that do not 
mean culture or enjoyment, which 
absorb means that might go to 
these, simply that there may be 
no notable disparity between our 
neighbours’ furniture or walls and 
our own! At present, wealth 
demands more sacrifices of wealth 
and leisure than poverty. Surely 
it is not too much to anticipate 
a reform in this respect, and that 
instead of attempting in our homes 
a feeble rivalry with the Museum, 
the picture gallery, or the table 
d’héte, we should devote means 
and energies too often wasted in 
this way to the end that; our visitor 
shall find with us the tints of cha- 
racter and the banquet of courtesy 
and thought. Let the expenaiture 
for ostentation and for mean social 
rivalries be remorselessly cut off, 
and, when life is no longer sacrificed 
to the means of living, the shaping 
of true homes may be safely en- 
trusted to the perfect powers that 
fashion the cell of the bee, and give 
the rose its leafy pavilion. 

Passing over a brief pastoral on 
‘Farming,’ we find a chapter bear- 
ing Hesiod’s title, ‘Works and 
Days.’ It will probably be re- 
garded by the majority of Mr. 
Emerson’s admirers as especially 
characteristic of him, having that 
lack of order of which some 
critics complained in his earlier 
essays, but in which others detected 
the presence of a higher mathe- 
matics, like that of the climbing 
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plants. It is a series of almost 
lyrical celebrations of the Day as it 
shines now. Beginning with a dis- 
course concerning the great pro- 
gress of inventions, he finds the Age 
of Machinery not without draw- 
backs. The machine takes the 
man up in its works and makes 
him one of its wheels, or weaves 
him into its web. The machine 
unmakes the man. The engine is 
everything, the engineer nobody. 
‘ Once it took Archimedes ; now it 
only needs a fireman, and a boy to 
know the coppers, to pull up the 
handles or mind the water-tank.’ 
Man has not kept pace with his 
physical progress. ‘ We seem not to 
have made a judicious investment. 
Works and days were offered us, 
and we took works.’ 

Referring then to the discovery, 
through the study of Sanskrit, that 
the ancients worshipped God as the 
Day, we enter upon the prose hymns 
of a new Rig- Veda to the same deity. 
The scholar has his calendar of holy 
days as full of charm as those of 
the school-boy. 


A thousand tunes the variable wind 
plays, 2 thousand spectacles it brings, and 
each is the frame or dwelling of a new 
spirit. I used formerly to choose my time 
with some nicety for each favourite book. 
One author is good for winter, and one for 
the dog-days. The scholar must look long 
for the right hour for Plato’s Timeus. At 
last the elect morning arrives, the early 
dawn—a few lights conspicuous in the 
heaven, as of a world just created and still 
becoming—and in its wide leisures we dare 
open that book. 

There are days when the great are near 
us, when there is no frown on their brow, 
no condescension even; when they take us 
by the hand, and we share their thought. 
There are days which are the carnival of 
the year. The angels assume flesh, and 
repeatedly become visible. The imagina- 
tion of the gods becomes excited and rushes 
on every side into forms. Yesterday not 
a bird peeped; to-day ‘tis inconceivably 
populous; creation swarms and meliorates. 


We have had many reminders of 
the value of the present time from 


Emerson, 


whose sentence ‘ To-day 
isa king 


in disguise’ has almost 
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become a proverb, but none so elo- 
quent as are to be found in this 
essay. 

Who is he that does not always find him- 
self doing something less than his best 
task? ‘What are you doing?’ ‘0, no- 
thing; I have been doing thus, or I shall 
do so and so, but now I am only—’ Ah! 
poor dupe, will you never slip out of the 
web of the master-juggler—never learn 
that, as soon as the irrecoverable years 
have woven their blue glory between to- 
day and us, these passing hours shall glitter 
and draw us, as the wildest romance and 
the homes of beauty and poetry? . . Write 
it on your heart that every day is the best 
day in the year. No man has learned 
anything rightly, until he knows that 
every day is Doomsday. "Tis the old secret 
of the gods that they come in low disguises. 
*Tis the vulgar great who come dizened 
with gold and jewels. 


The very charm of such thoughts 
as these—and they are the common 
wayside flowers along our path in 
this work—is their sublime forget- 
fulness of all other sides than that 
which has for the time turned its 
splendours on the eye of the writer. 
It is as if the blossom should detach 
itself and float away in scorn of its 
stem. Nevertheless, a myriad ages 
must lead on their myriad suns 
before the seer can have his present 
eye-beam, and only at the end of a 
mighty past, pregnant with ex- 
periences, can come the faith and 
hope that make the day lustrous. 
The hours unrevised by the ages 
are ugly enough. The light with 
which they shine is shed from the 
epochs that have witnessed the 
passing away of the meannesses 
and horrors which otherwise would 
overshadow their ‘ blue glory,’ and 
cause us with our ancestors to 
tremble before Ahriman more than 
we adored Ormuzd. It is the 
ecstasy of an optimism, which could 
flower only above the strata of 
buried eras, that sees in the day 
only its rosy light disdaining the 
horrors upon which it looks down. 
It is cheering, amid the dolefual 
strains of reformers and the mur- 
murs which mingle with the hap- 
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piest auguries of our good-time. 
coming folk, to hear this strain of 
one who from the dreary times can 
soar into song and steadily be. 
hold an horizon unflecked by mis. 
giving or doubt, while we cannot 
but feel that the theme has been 
transmitted from that very past 
from which it calls us. 

The transition from this to the 
next chapter—‘ Books ’—is doubt- 
less not accidental. The bound. 
less courage and confidence which 
heed the day as it shines above the 
littleness of our works and the 
deformities of the earth, are im. 
bibed from the great scriptures 
of the race. And it is only the 
filtered literatures, the thoughts 
that have survived the forces that 
destroy what is ephemeral and be- 
come ‘scriptures,’ that Mr. Emerson 
finds worthy to face the light of his 
day. The list of books here men- 
tioned and the criticisms upon 
them are, however, far from con- 
ventional, and, notwithstanding the 
recognised value of the works men- 
tioned, there is abundant evidence 
that our author’s library is related 
to his intellectual life as the foliage 
to the tree. But he finds his 
leaves few. It is practicable to 
read all the good books, the ac- 
cumulations of the great libraries 
being only echoes and weakeners 
of the few great voices of time. 
His three rules for reading are: 
1. Never read any book that is not 
a year old; 2. Never read any but 
famed books; 3. Never read any 
but what you like. The second of 
these rules, one would say, must be 
taken with caution. Unless we 
stretch the time between the print- 
ing and the reading of a book far 
beyond a year there is reason to 
fear that the ‘famed book’ will be 
Waller’s not Milton’s, Satan Mont- 
gomery’s not Wordsworth’s, and 
Tupper’s rather than Browning’s. 
However, Mr. Emerson is sur- 
rounded by a reading people, and 
his popularity with his countrymen 
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warrants, perhaps, more faith in 
the popularis aura, than we can in- 
dulge in this country. A subordi- 
nate rule given will excite more 
question, namely, that foreign 
books should be read rather in 
translations than in originals, This 
is said, not so much on the principle 
of Goethe, that the best in every 
book is that which is translatable, 
but rather on the score of the 
economy of time and energy. To 
repair to originals is, our author 
thinks, like swimming the river 
instead of using the bridge; and, if 
allowance be made for the very 
important exceptions, the view no 
doubt represents that which pre- 
vails among scholars. But we can- 
not suppress some misgivings that 
in some cases our author respects 
too much the untranslated sense, 
the literal formulas of certain of his 
favourites. We cannot help sus- 
pecting that some of his philoso- 
phical enthusiasms are founded 
upon the accidents of his own cul- 
ture, and that he occasionally ideal- 
ises the bridge that carried him 
over into a pontine archetype. Is 
it true that Plato (un-Emersonised) 
‘ would suffice for the tuition of the 
race’? Granting that the ethics 
of ‘The Laws’ are of essential and 
permanent value, what are we to 
say of the emphasis with which 
philosophy is declared a perpetual 
weaning of the soul from the body, 
and a preparation for death, and 
that all knowledge is reminiscence ? 
What of the astronomical puerilities 
of the Timeus, inferior to pre- 
existing oriental speculations in 
some respects, or the fantastic 
notions concerning a future life in 
the Phedo? Is there anything in 
Plato’s works so advanced as the 
Hindoo doctrine of Avatars? Are 
the gods in whose temples he wor- 
shipped so high as the shapeless 
fire adored by Zoroaster? No 
doubt to the American idealist, 
unconsciously influenced it may be 
by the efforts of theology in Ger- 
VOL. II.—NO, VII, NEW SERIES. 
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many to shelter its idols under the 
Parthenon of philosophy, the dog- 
mas of Plato bear a secondary 
sense. Those who have studied 
the wonderful lectures on Plato, 
contained in ‘ Representative Men,’ 
have felt that each Platonic theory, 
like the hollow Sileni mentioned in 
the Symposium, opened and dis- 
closed its god; but many found it 
difficult to avoid the suspicion that 
the gods revealed in most cases 
had been carved in a transatlantic 
Athens. We do not call our opals 
flints nor the contents of our coal- 
scuttles diamonds ; and, because our 
philosophy could not have existed 
without its Platonic matrix, shall 
we therefore assign to the matrix 
the value of the gem? We sub- 
mit that this is not necessary to a 
proper recognition of the greatness 
of Plato, nor to the work of detach- 
ing from the wrappings of his 
mouldy system of the universe 
those golden seeds which have pre- 
served their vitality through nine 
generations and, under such wise 
horticulture as seems to go on at 
Concord, are able to bear golden 
fruits to-day. 

We apprehend also that Emer- 
son’s boundless admiration for Plato 
has tinged too deeply his estimates 
of the Neo-Platonists, of whom he 
finds no fewer than five worthy of 
study. We fear he has left himself 
open to some reproaches from those 
who shall be led by him to trust in 
the solidity of that fog-bank. The 
exigencies of our own transitional 
age of religious opinion have recalled 
again that nebulous era, and given it 
a certain temporary value in the 
centres of theological controversy ; 
but while admitting that by Ploti- 
nus and Jamblichus the Platonic 
traditions were adapted to the 
changing world, and thereby pre- 
served, we must hold that the Neo- 
Platonism was strictly of the transi- 
tional type. Over those types the 
wary student will, in imitation of 
Nature, pass swiftly, awarding them 
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only, so to speak, embryonic time, 
and an attention proportionate to 
that which was allotted to them in 
the historical development of Philo- 
sophy. 

Having said thus much we have 
uttered all our deductions from the 
invaluable essay on ‘ Books,’ which 
will do for the young student what 
no other work can do for him in the 
way of practical guidance in read- 
ing. We hail it, indeed, as an im- 
portant basis for that Professorship 
of Books whom Mr. Emerson hopes 
will be known to the universities of 
the future. One of the most im- 
portant portions of this chapter 
is that in which the author enu- 
merates the Bibles of the world, 
and estimates their relative value, 
though this part might well, we 
think, have been amplified. He well 
says, ‘It takes millenniums to make 


a Bible.’ 


These books are the majestic expressions 
of the universal conscience, and are more 
to our daily purpose than this year's 
almanac or this day’s newspaper. But they 
are for the closet, and are to be read on the 
bended knee. Their communications are 
not to be given or taken with the lips and 
the end of the tongue, but out of the glow 
of the cheek and with the throbbing heart. 
Friendship ‘should give and take, solitude 
and time brood and ripen, heroes absorb 
and enact them. They are not to be held 
by letters printed on a page, but are living 
characters translatable into every tongue 
and form of life. I read them on lichens 
and bark; I watch them on waves on the 
beach; they fly in birds, they creep in 
worms; I detect them in laughter, and 
blushes, and eye-sparkles of men and 
women. These are scriptures which the 
missionary might well carry over prairie, 
desert, and ocean—to Siberia, Japan, Tim- 
buctoo. Yet he will find that the spirit 
which is in them journeys faster than he, 
and greets him on his arrival—was there 
already long before him. 


The chapters on ‘ Courage’ and 
‘Success’ are variations on the 
themes of heroism and character, 
without which a work by Mr. Emer- 
son would be like a symphony with- 


out its final movement. With the 
exception of Carlyle, no other writer 
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has so deeply studied the great laws 
which underlie the grandeurs which 
astonish and move us in the fine 
examples of moral power; and 
while the analysis is fortified with 
various illustration and anecdote, 
we are at every step made to re- 
cognise the principle of nobleness 
beneath its special manifestations, 
transfiguring the obscure and the 
famous with the same light. These 
high subjects are treated without 
pomp or pedantry, in the low tone, 
and without superlatives. Some of 
the finest passages in them relate 
not at all to Marathon or Bunker 
Hill, but to the fortunes of boys 
and girls. We must quote two 
passages from the chapter on ‘ Suc- 
cess,’ which, though less connected 
with the subject perhaps than others, 
have a humour and suggestiveness 
particularly characteristic of their 
author : 


When the event is past and remote, how 
insignificant the greatest compared with 
the piquancy of the present! To-day, at 
the school examination the professor inter- 
rogates Sylvina in the history class about 
Odoacer and Alaric. Sylvina can’t re- 
member, but suggests that Odoacer was 
defeated ; and the professor tartly replies, 
‘No, he defeated the Romans.’ But ’tis 
plain to the visitor that ’tis of no impor- 
tance at all about Odoacer, and ’tis a great 
deal of importance about Sylvina; and if 
she says he was defeated, why he had 
better, a great deal, have been defeated, 
than give her a moment’s annoy. Odoacer, 
if there had been a particle of the gentle- 
man in him, would have said, Let me be 
defeated a thousand times. 


The second passage is as follows: 


"Tis cheap and easy to destroy. There 
is not a joyful boy or an innocent girl 
buoyant with fine purposes of duty, in all 
the street-full of eager and rosy faces, but 
a cynic can chill and dishearten with a 
single word. Despondency comes readily 
enough to the most sanguine. The cynic 
has only to follow their hint with his bitter 
confirmation, and they check that eager 
courageous pace and go home with heavier 
step and premature age. They will quickly 
enough give the hint he wants to the cold 
wretch. Which of them has not failed to 
please where they most wished it? or blun- 
dered where they were most ambitious of 
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success? or found themselves awkward or 
tedious or incapable of study, thought, or 
heroism, and only hoped by good sense and 
fidelity to do what they could and pass un- 
blamed? And this malefactor makes their 
little hope less with satire and scepticism, 
and slackens the springs of endeavour. 
Yes, this is easy; but to help the young 
soul, add energy, inspire hope, and blow 
the coals into a useful flame; to redeem 
defeat by new thought, by firm action, that 
is not easy, that is the work of divine men.’ 

Such passages as these have the 
bloom of health in their humonr, 
and give us the impression of a 
heart so ruddy, that we are hardly 
prepared to concede that the writer 
of them can tell us anything about 
‘Old Age.’ And we must con- 
fess we find the last chapter, which 
bears that title, the least satisfac- 
tory in the book except for its 
personal value. There is much 


said of Josiah Quincy, sometime 
President of Harvard University, 
and of John Quincy Adams, some- 
time President of the United States, 
but nothing is quoted to justify the 


high regard in which Mr. Emerson 
seems to have held them. After 
all, old age masters the best gene- 
raliser ; it has its individual traits, 
and depends upon the life that has 
preceded it for its character; and 
though the picture drawn here is 
fair, many aged men will fail to re- 
cognise themselves in it. They will 
rather find pleasure in the con- 
clusion that the writer of the essay, 
though seventy, has not grown 
old, and does not intend to grow 
old, so much does he write of 
age as one beholding it from afar, 
and as one to whom its wrinkles 
and cares are not yet visible. ‘The 
poets never loved,’ says Landor’s 
Aspasia, ‘else how could they 
write about it?’ and we may para- 
phrase the sentence for this eulogist 
of old age. 

In taking leave of this admirable 
work we would say, at the risk of 
reiterating the thought with which 
we began, that its chief value seems 
to us to lie in its profound recogni- 
tion of the habitat of the human 
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mind. Recognising the outlooks 
toward the unsolved nebula of 
thought, this book adheres strictly 
to the realms of actual knowledge 
and practical life, and sows its sound 
seed on real soil and not on any 
cloudland of theory. Man is dealt 
with as a being living in lower 
and higher worlds; but the higher 
world is as little speculative as the 
lower, and is subjected to the same 
scientific statement. The moral 
sentiment is dealt with as a fact, 
the intellect as a fact, and the social 
and physical environment of them 
are respected as related to and 
blended with these. It is surely a 
significant sign to the present 
generation of thinkers that this 
clear and pure intellect, after explor- 
ing every epoch of thought, should 
finally return home to itself and to 
the near world of realities, as con- 
taining the only keys of knowledge 
entrusted to the hand ofman. Atthe 
same time it may be safely affirmed 
that few volumes produced in this 
generation contain more that is 
profoundly poetic than the one be- 
fore us. With eye ever fixed on 
central and exhaustive unity of 
things—as one beholding the dawn 
in the tinted shell or reading the 
signs which the galaxies have 
dropped in the flowers—this seer 
seems hardly able to hold his sen- 
tences from breaking out into joy, 
like the chapters of the Koran. If 
amid the confident speculations of 
our time the lower tone of this 
book is surprising, amid their pallor 
its blood and passion are startling. 
As it used to be said by the rustics 
that all the ferns have one root, we 
may say of these manifold thoughts 
that any one of them searched into 
draws us to that moral sentiment 
which is with their author the ulti- 
mate element. But when this is 
said it still remains true that the 
religious sentiment is here purged 
from every superstition, even the 
most conventional, and the poetry 
is never empyrical, An American 
C2 
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lecturer has complained that in his 
wanderings from town to town he 
was pretty sure, at each place that 
he stopped, to be entertained by a 
company of ladies who drank green 
tea and asked him his opinion of 
the Absolute. If Mr. Emerson has 
been similarly waylaid, it is to be 
feared the ladies have found him an 
unmanageable subject. The young 
students will not find themselves 
‘crammed’ for the rehearsal of life 
by this book, nor any couch pre- 
pared for those who wish to find 
repose on a ‘system of the uni- 
verse.” With Confucius he ‘ respects 
the gods, but keeps them at a dis- 
tance.’ 

There is no line here that can en- 
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courage anyone to waste his powers 
in the effort to fence in theillimitable 
or define theinfinite, while every sen- 
tence shows that by patient thought 
and honourable living real progress 
is made and true knowledge is 
attained. He who still believes 
that men were sent into this world 
to devote their attention to another, 
or to the benefit and equanimity of 
the divine Being, will find no con- 
firmation here, but rather a recog- 
nition of Arthur Clough’s conclu- 
sion : 
It seems His newer will 
We should not think at all of Him, but 
turn 
And of the world that He has given us 
make 
What best we may. 
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TELEGRAPH TIME. 


OME half a dozen years ago, a 
well-known stationery firm in 
London made arrangements with 
the telegraph and time authorities 
for the exhibition throughout their 
manufactory of Greenwich time, as 
well-nigh persistently accurate as 
it was and is maintained in the 
Royal Astronomer’s Observatory. 
All the clocks in the establishment 
were made to beat synchronously, 
and the hands on every dial moved 
in sympathy with the horometrical 
prime mover in Flamsteed House. 
Bells were rung at stated times for 
the arrival and departure of the 
workpeople; and these monitors 
spoke with the indisputable exacti- 
tude of the highest authority in the 
land. The innovation caused a re- 
volution in the temporal control 
of the operatives. Certain periods 


of grace, which uncertainty of pre- 
vious timekeeping rendered neces- 


sary, were curtailed or disallowed, 
and a regularity was enforced which 
could not be justly expected while 
the correctness of the clocks in and 
about the workshops admitted of 
question. The minutes thus saved 
in a week made upa goodly sum, 
and the benefit was fairly divided 
between the employers and em- 
ployed—the latter’s portion being 
given to them in the shape of holi- 
day indulgences. One member of 
the firm took the pains to com- 
pute the value of the masters’ share, 
and he found that the saving of 
money from the saving of time 
amounted to about three hundred 
pounds a year, plus an addition of 
produce from the same outlay for 
rent, gas, coals, and superinten- 
dence, equal to one and three- 
quarters per cent. 

Now, if such a gain accrues to a 
small community from the reference 
to a high standard of time, what 
assessment can we make of the 
profit that will be secured to the 


nation when, in accordance with the 
recent promise of the Postmaster- 
General, every telegraph office clock 
is regulated from Greenwich, and 
further when the leaven of accuracy 
thus introduced diffuses its influence 
throughout the whole time system 
of the country ? For spread it soon 
must. We all know the influence 
upon the timekeeping of town 
clocks which railway stations have 
produced wherever they have been 
planted; and what has thus been 
done for great towns linked by 
iron roads, we may shortly expect 
to see imitated in every village 
that shall boast a postal tele- 
graph office. Then shall there be 
no more disputes between the 
followers of the old church clock 
and the new, no more arguments 
between the watchmaker who sends 
his best chronometer to the nearest 
town to fetch the most reliable 
time it can supply, and the scien- 
tific inhabitant who urges the infalli- 
bility of his sundial’s indications. 
Like well-trained musicians, the 
chimes of all England will strike 
out in unison at the signal of their 
leader, the horometrical factotum 
on Greenwich Hill. 

There is really little to be done 
before this good end is attained. 
So far as the source of accurate 
time is concerned there is nothing : 
the signals at present emanating 
from the Greenwich Observatory 
are more than sufficient for the 
purpose; and with regard to their 
dissemination, the system has 
already been perfected and practi- 
cally worked for many years upon 
the principal lines of railway. Only 
extension of wire communication is 
necessary ; and as soon as this is 
established between any town or 
village and London, that town or 
village may receive its regular 
morning supply of Greenwich time. 

The distribution of time has come 
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to be an important function of the 
Astronomer Royal’s office, though 
it forms no part of the duties set 
forth in the warrant under which he 
holds his appointment; for when 
that document was framed or last 
modified the possibility of the Ob- 
servatory becoming so humbly utili- 
tarian as to perform the part of 
clock-regulator to the nation was 
not contemplated. Still, a liberal 
mind would recognise a connection 
between the control of her Majesty’s 
marine chronometers and the cor- 
rection of her subjects’ timekeepers 
on land. For years before tele- 
graphy was made publicly useful 
Greenwich did its best to tell the 
true time to those who came in 
sight of its Uranian temple. In 
1833 a mast was mounted upon one 
of its turrets, and a ball, raised there- 
upon by a winch at 55 minutes after 
noon daily, was dropped by an as- 
sistant who, with eye on clock, 
pulled a discharging trigger at the 
instant of 1 p.m. This was the 
first time-ball erected: its utility 
in times gone by was evident from 
the frequency with which London 
clockmakers were to be seen jour- 
neying to the royal park to take 
time from its fall. The telegraphic 
communication of time has ren- 
dered those visits to a great extent 
unnecessary, but the ball still falls, 
automatically now, for the benefit of 
the shipping on the Thames. Some- 
times it is asked why it signals at 
one o'clock instead of at noon, which 
as a terminal epoch would seem to 
be a fitter time. No doubt one 
reason for the original selection of 
the later hour was that the meri- 
dional observation of the sun would 
have interfered with the raising 
and dropping at noon when the Ob- 
servatory staff was small; another 
probably was that this very obser- 
vation might furnish time to give 
accuracy to the signal when the 
better means to be presently alluded 
to could not be secured. 

From the introduction of tele- 
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graphs the Astronomer Royal kept 
in view the important aid which 
they could render him in facilitat- 
ing the determination of the longi- 
tudes of fundamental landmarks, 
such as the educational observa- 
tories of England and the Govern- 
mental observatories of neighbour- 
ing countries. The difference of 
longitude between any two stations 
on the earth is, as is pretty well 
known, the difference of their local 
times. If, then, two observatories, 
with wire communication between 
them, determine each their local 
time with scrupulous exactness, 
and exchange signals whereby each 
can compare the other’s clock-indi- 
cations with his own, a measure- 
ment of longitude is obtained which 
is perhaps the most accurate that 
can be secured, and, where the 
electrical union is good, the most 
easy. The method originated in 
America; and very soon after our 
telegraph companies had got into 
working order, we find the Astro- 
nomer Royal applying to Govern- 
ment for funds to connect his 
isolated observatory with the exist- 
ing network of wires stretched 
across the kingdom and with its 
submarine ramifications. About 
the year 1852 this connection was 
made, and within the next three or 
four years the longitudes of Cam- 
bridge, Paris, and Brussels were 
determined; those of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Valencia being mea- 
sured off from Greenwich in the 
same manner at later periods. 
Simultaneously with the pro- 
spect of obtaining scientific help 
from the telegraphs, that of aiding 
the country’s economy of time by 
distributing signals was kept in 
view by the Astronomer Royal. The 
invention of electric clocks in some 
measure paved the way of approach 
to this subject. It was soon per- 
ceived by the utilisers of Arago’s 
discovery of the power of a galvanic 
current to make a bar of soft iron 
a magnet so long as it holds posses- 
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sion of the metal, that if a pendu- 
lum were made at each beat to 
transmit a current through a series 
of electro-magnets, each of which 
actuated a clock-train that moved 
hands upon an ordinary dial, these 
hands once being set to indicate the 
same time would, from their trains 
being propelled by a common force, 
maintain the same time so long as 
the pendulum kept up its vibrations 
and sent round the currents. And 
since a few miles of distance to be 
traversed by the current on its 
journey from one clock to the other 
would make no difference in the 
time it arrived at each, it was plain 
that clocks widely separated might 
thus be tied into one synchronous 
system. 

Fully to appreciate the value of 
the principle here involved, it must 
be borne in mind that im any ordi- 
nary clock the pendulum is the 
timekeeper; the train is merely an 
arrangement for counting the pen- 
dulum’s vibrations, and the hands 
the indicators of the counting 
wheels’ positions ; the weight sup- 
plying the power to overcome fric- 
tion, and to give to the pendulum 
the small impulse necessary to 
maintain it in oscillation. Mechani- 
cally a pendulum can be connected 
with only one train; electrically, 
however, it can be tied to any num- 
ber, so that its vibrations can be 
counted in many places at once, 
and exhibited, in our customary 
hour and minute notation, upon as 
many dials. 

We believe we may state with 
confidence that the first chain of 
clocks thus sympathetically main- 
tained was set up by Mr. Shepherd, 
a London chronometer maker, about 
the year 1851; but there has been 
so much jealousy in the matter of 
electrical inventions that caution is 
necessary in ascribing any one of 
them to a particular individual. 
Long before this date clocks main- 
tained by electricity had been 
contrived by Mr. Bain, Mr. Lockey, 
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and others; the former of these, 
we believe, once worked a dial- 
train in Edinburgh by a pendulum 
in Glasgow. Continental electri- 
cians were also early upon the 
clock scent. But it was not until 
1851 that a series of clocks elec- 
trically controlled was publicly ex- 
hibited, and it will be remembered 
that such a series, with one very 
conspicuous number, formed a main 
feature in the Hyde Park show of 
that year. Mr. Shepherd was the 
exhibitor; and while one of his 
happy families of clocks was thus 
marching together in unity in 
Hyde Park, another was _har- 
moniously telling the moments to the 
servants dispersed through a large 
warehouse in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. As soon as arrangements 
could be made, and that was in 
the course of a year, a number of 
them were set up in various rooms 
of the Greenwich Observatory, 
where they have been working 
with uninterrupted regularity ever 
since. It may be that other series 
at the same time or since erected 
have broken down, and where this 
has happened the system has 
fallen into discredit. These failures 
cannot be laid to the principle; 
they must be referred to ignorant 
or careless superintendence. <A 
steam engine or a sewing machine 
cannot maintain itself in order 
without intelligent overlooking : 
why should a system of electric 
clocks be expected todo so? The 
proof of the scheme’s practicability 
is conclusive from the test it has 
received at Greenwich, where six or 
eight dials are kept in order under 
one pendulum, with probably no 
greater expenditure of time than 
would amount to an hour a week 
for the whole. 

In the Greenwich system the 
pendulum, a seconds-beating one, 
thirty-nine inches long, is mounted 
in the same case with one train of 
wheels and its propelling magnets : 
the two together resemble a com- 
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mon clock of the tall form in vogue 
before the half-seconds pendulum 
was applied to domestic time- 
keepers. This combination we 
shall hereafter allude to as the 
normal clock. The juxtaposition of 
train and pendulum is not neces- 
sary; the pendulum might be 
placed by itself in any quiet corner, 
where atmospheric influences upon 
it would be as much as possible cut 
off ; and the connecting wires which 
are now but a few inches long 
might be many yards. The proxi- 
mity, however, has its conveniences. 
This pendulum, as the ruling prin- 
ciple of a number of dials within 
the Observatory and as the direct 
communicant of Greenwich time 
to the country at large, is no in- 
significant instrument. Of course 
it is of the highest character of 
construction: a steel rod with a 
glass jar of mercury for a bob ; the 
expansion of the mercury upwards 
compensating the expansion of the 
steel rod downwards, and thus 
maintaining that constancy of 
length which is necessary to secure 
invariability of the time of vibra- 
tion in all temperatures. It has to 
be maintained in oscillation by an 
external force of constant and 
equable character. In common 
weight or spring clocks this main- 
tenance is provided for by a very 
little power transmitted through 
the escape wheel to the anchor 
with which the pendulum is in 
mechanical connection. Here we 
have no such union of parts; the 
pendulum swings alone and must 
obtain its impelling force otherwise. 
Shepherd’s device for this is very 
pretty: beside the pendulum hangs 
a slender spring, nearly but not 
quite touching it. This spring is 
virtually the end of a wire coming 
from a weak battery and passing 
round an electro-magnet in the 
clock case. As the pendulum 
swings it presses this spring, and a 
current passes through the wire and 
for the moment imparts attractive 
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power to the electro-magnet. 
Above this is an armature which is 
pulled down by the passing current 
and which in descending lifts a 
tiny weight. This is caught for 
an instant, and at the proper 
moment falls against the pendulum 
rod and gives it a feeble kick. 
These kicks, given at each beat of 
the pendulum, and always with the 
same force, secure its constant 
vibration in an almost invariable 
arc. The result is a near approach 
to perpetual motion : the exhaustion 
of the battery alone arrests it. 
Even this has been in part overcome 
by the use of earth-batteries made 
by burying plates of metal in the 
ground and leading wires there- 
from. Mr. Bain attempted to 
drive clocks with this earth-born 
force. He failed; but the thing 
has been done lately by a Leaming- 
ton clockmaker, and most success- 
fully. 

We have, then, in our mind’s eye, 
at all events, a pendulum per- 
petually beating seconds of time. 
Let us see how in principle this 
is made to exhibit the steps of its 
march upon a number of clock 
faces. First, we will confine our- 
selves to one clock. On each side 
of the pendulum rod is a pair 
of delicate springs, the terminal 
points of wires leading from two 
somewhat powerful batteries. The 
pendulum in oscillating alternately 
presses together the left-hand and 
right-hand pairs, and closes either’s 
circuit, so that battery currents can 
passto two powerful electro-magnets 
which stand side by side behind the 
clock-dial. Above the electro- 
magnet a permanent magnet is 
pivoted in such manner that a 
see-saw action brings its opposite 
ends alternately upon the right and. 
left hand magnets. This see-saw 
action is produced by the pendulum 
first sending an attracting current. 
through the right magnet and a 
repelling one through the left, and 
at the next second reversing the 
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order; and it is maintained with 
undeviating regularity so long as 
all batteries retain their power. 

To make this see-sawing bar jerk 
forward a sixty-seconds wheel, to 
gear this whecl by pinions to 
others which will turn once in an 
hour and once in a day, and to 
affix to the arbors of these wheels 
hands to show minutes and hours 
on a dial, are mere matters of 
every-day clockmaking that need 
not be further entered into. 

Now, those currents which are 
sent by the springs alongside the 
pendulum with such precision need 
not be confined in their office to one 
pair of electro-magnets. They will, 
provided they come from a battery 
strong enough, pass through five, 
ten, twenty pairs with any distance 
between them, and above every pair 
may be the see-sawing bar actuat- 
ing a clock train and turning the 
hands over a dial. Let these mani- 
fold hands be set together at start- 
ing, and they will remain so till the 
pendulum ceases to send around 
the driving power, or the wires 
cease to carry it. 

But it must not be supposed that 
these clocks will always show abso- 
lutely true time. Pendulum has 
never yet been made that would 
vibrate for weeks together with 
undeviating regularity, and never 
will be, by mortal hands. The com- 
pensation in length for temperature 
changes cannot be made absolutely 
perfect ; the effect of varying baro- 
metric pressure, which upon some 
clocks is considerable, cannot be 
entirely overcome. In the going 
of every clock, no matter what the 
delicacies of its construction (and in 
the modern astronomical timepiece 
these are carried to the fullest 
extent), there is irregularity which 
cannot be made to correct itself. 
The ‘rate,’ as the daily variation 
from true time is called, may be 
reduced to perhaps half a second a 
day, but it can never be reduced to 
nothing. Ordinarily, an astronomer 
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allows his clock to go on accumu- 
lating its error till it comes to some 
quantity like a minute, which can 
be conveniently corrected by mov- 
ing the hands; he never attempts 
to keep it right day by day. But 
he is perpetually ascertaining its 
error by reference to the dial of the 
heavens, and he corrects all his time 
observations of celestial phenomena 
by applying numerically the proper 
correction for the clock’s wrong 
showing. The instruments of & 
modern observatory, be they clocks 
or transit telescopes or measuring 
circles, are never truly correct in 
their indications: it would be utterly 
impossible to keep them so. They 
tried to do it in the ruder times of 
astronomical observation: Bradley 
and his immediate successors used. 
to adjust their telescopes as truly as 
they possibly could, and so observe 
with them. But no one would think. 
of such a rough proceeding in these 
days ; for the high accuracy now 
reached necessitates the allowance 
for hair’s-breadth errors that could 
not be corrected mechanically. Sa 
the universal system is to ascertain 
all instrumental errors daily or 
oftener, and to eliminate them by 
numerical correction. 

Now a clock or a series of clocks. 
might be left a few seconds in error 
so long as those persons only who 
were accustomed to the addition 
and subtraction of corrective quan- 
tities had to use them, But when 
the electric clocks were set up about 
the Greenwich Observatory, some 
of them were exposed in public 
places for public convenience, and, 
it was necessary that they should 
always indicate as nearly as possible 
the truetime. For another purpose, 
to be presently mentioned, it was 
imperative that the system should 
maintain Greenwich time within a 
small fraction ofa second. It would 
have been inconvenient in some 
cases and impossible in others to go. 
to each clock and set its hands 
aright daily. Whatever correction 
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was necessary must therefore be 
effected upon and by the fountain- 
head, the pendulum. Suppose the 
clocks to be half a second fast, the 
pendulum must be made to beat 
more slowly than usual for a time, 
till it retracts its previous fast- 
ness ; or suppose the clocks seven- 
tenths of a second slow, the pendu- 
lum must be accelerated through 
that amount. In either case it 
must take all the clocks with it. 
The problem of quickening or 
retarding the pendulum was prettily 
mastered by the Astronomer Royal, 
at first by hanging a supplementary 
pendulum by the side of the one to 
be altered, in such a manner that 


the two could at will be connected . 


together to form one vibrating 
system. The supplementary pen- 
dulum was so adjustable in length 
that it could be made longer or 
shorter than the principal one. 
When in the long form it was hooked 
to its principal, the couple vibrated 
more slowly than once per second ; 
when in the short form it was simi- 
larly hooked, the vibrations were 
more rapid than one in a second, 
Thus by leaving the long or short 
pendulum in connection with the 
main one this last could be dragged 
slow or urged fast during the time 
required to correct the clock’s error. 

By this method the Greenwich 
electric clocks were kept to time 
during many years: it has, how- 
ever, been supplanted by one much 
more elegant, depending upon the 
attractive and repulsive effects of 
positive and negative galvanic cur- 
rents upon the pole of a magnet. 
A magnetised steel bar is fixed upon 
the pendulum rod, parallel with, 
but projecting a little way beyond 
it ; and as the pendulum swings the 
magnet passes over a fixed coil of 
wire. So long as no current is 
coursing this coil, it has no effect 
upon the magnet ; but if a current is 
passing in one direction through it, 
it always attracts the passing mag- 
net, and the pendulum is thereby 
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accelerated ; conversely, if a current 
is passing in the opposite direction, 
the magnet is constantly repelled 
and the pendulum is retarded. 
Under existing arrangements of 
battery, coil, and magnet, the pen- 
dulum is caused to gain or lose at 
the rate of one second in ten minutes 
of time, and in practice the correc- 
tion is made simply by turning a 
commutator handle one way or an- 
other during the required interval. 
The question may be asked, How 
is the normal clock’s error ascer- 
tained? You will mentally answer, 
By the sun. Not so: the god of 
day is not to be depended upon 
in this accurate age as a clock 
regulator. The time at which he 
ought to come upon the meridian 
cannot be exactly predicted because 
of some small uncertainties in the 
numerical tables representing the 
earth’s motion; for it must be 
borne in mind that it is not simply 
our globe’s rotation that brings the 
sun to the meridian of any place day 
by day, but that rotation in conjunc- 
tion with the earth’s motion in its 
orbit. The sun’s time of southing 
cannot be predicted with rigorous 
exactness, and some uncertainty 
enters into any determination of a 
clock’s error by observation of that 
southing. The sun, too, is a dis- 
agreeable body to observe: it so 
heats and disturbs the atmosphere 
through which it is seen that its 
edges mostly have a jagged, boiling 
appearance. From these two causes 
a clock error derived from the sun 
may be doubtful to the extent of a 
quarter of a second—a serious 
quantity to a modern astronomer. 
The true timekeepers are the 
stars. They do not heat the air 
till their images flutter and dance 
in the telescope, and they are so 
remote that the earth’s orbital 
motion produces no sensible effect 
upon the times of their southing. 
They come day by day to any 
meridian by virtue of the earth’s 
axial rotation alone. Hence, a 
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sidereal day is nearly four minutes 
shorter than a solar day. It com- 
mences when the ‘first point of 
Aries’ (as the point of intersection 
of the ecliptic and equator on the 
celestial sphere is called) comes 
upon the meridian: it ends when 
that point comes roundagain. One 
ordinate of every observed star’s 
place is measured from this zero. 
Now, some stars have been thus mea- 
sured so repeatedly that the time 
after sidereal noon that they pass 
any meridian is predictable with the 
greatest exactitude, and these stars 
form hour-marks upon the celestial 
dial by which a sidereal clock can 
be regulated. They are hence 
called ‘ clock stars,’ and something 
like a hundred of them stand upon 
the lists in our working observa- 
tory ; so that the astronomers have 
equivalents for a hundred suns. 
They do not come upon the meridian 
at even hours, but that is no matter ; 
the times at which they do south 
are given for every day to the 
hundredth of a second in the Nau- 
tical Almanac. When an astro- 
nomer takes the time by his sidereal 
clock at which one of these stars 
crosses the spider-line that marks 
the meridian in his transit telescope, 
and compares the hour, minute, 
second, and decimal parts of a 
second thus read off the dial with 
the predicted hour, minute, and 
second for the star’s passage, he ob- 
tains the error of his sidereal or 
‘transit’ clock. It istheregularduty 
of an observer to make these time 
observations repeatedly throughout 
the day and night, for upon the 
clock depend many fundamental 
astronomical determinations which 
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The sidereal clock"which stands 
before the transit instrument in 
every observatory is the basis of the 
whole time system of that obser- 
vatory. All other clocks are go- 
verned by it, whether they keep 
star or sun time ; the comparison of 
solar with sidereal timepieces being 
rendered perfectly easy by nume- 
rical tables which show the equi- 
valent instant of one currency for 
any given instant of the other. 

Now we are prepared to gompre- 
hend the actual process by which 
the Greenwich normal clock is set 
te true celestial time. Upon the 
desk at which sits the officer charged 
with the control of the time depart- 
ment are two small clocks: one of 
them is a member of the electric 
family and is therefore actuated by 
the pendulum of the normal clock, 
which is in a distant apartment ; 
the other is also electric, but it is 
driven by currents which are sent 
at every second by the transit 
clock, and therefore it always in- 
dicates that clock’s time. Between 
the two clocks stands a ‘ commu- 
tator,’ by which, with the mere 
turn of a handle, a positive or a ne- 
gative current can be sent through 
that regulating coil before spoken 
of to retard or accelerate the 
normal clock’s pendulum. We will 
call each of these two servant 
clocks by the name of its master. 

The first step is to find the error 
of the transit clock. From the 
registers of the preceding night’s 
observations the time which it indi- 
cated when one of the clock stars 
crossed the meridian cobweb is 
extracted. As no instrument is 
ever in perfect adjustment, this 


are out of our present province. crude time is corrected to what it 


1 These transit times are now recorded by electricity. There are nine cobweb lines 
in the meridional telescope, and as a star passes over each the observer taps an ivory 
button affixed to the telescope, and thereby completes a galvanic circuit which causes 


a needle-point to puncture a moving sheet of paper. All the while the transit clock 
is sending puncture currents at each beat, thus making a scale of time punctures by 
means of which the moment of the star’s transit over each wire is accurately read, 
The cobweb lines are so arranged that the mean of the whole nine readings corre- 
sponds practically with the time of transit over the central one which marks the 
meridian, 
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would have been if the telescope 
had no errors of position. Further, 
an alteration is made for ‘ personal 
equation,’ as it is called. This is 
necessitated by the fact that dif- 
ferent eyes or minds estimate the 
same phenomenon to occur at dif- 
ferent times, which may vary—in 
some of the Greenwich observers 
actually do vary—to the extent of 
nearly half a second. All impor- 
tant time determinations in a great 
observatory are therefore so cor- 
rected as to produce that consis- 
tency which would be preserved if 
the whole were made by one 
observer. When all these niceties 
have been complied with, the time 
by the clock at which the star 
passed the meridian is found. This 
is compared with the tabular time 
for its passage predicted in the 
Nautical Almanac, and the dif- 
ference is the error of the transit 
clock from true sidereal time. 

The next step is to compare the 
transit clock with the normal 


clock ; this is easily done by count- 
ing the beats of one while looking 
at the dial of the other, and at a 
definite second by the former noting 
the exact second and parts in- 
dicated by the latter, or vice versd, 
the two times being set down on 


paper side by side. Then for the 
instant at which the comparison 
was made the proper correction is 
applied to the transit clock’s indi- 
cation, and thus is obtained the true 
sidereal time at the moment of colla- 
tion. This, by means of the tables 
before alluded to, is turned into 
its equivalent mean solar instant, 
which is the test time that directly 
shows the error of the normal 
clock. The normal clock is fast 
or slow by the interval that its 
indication is greater or less than 
that brought down from the star 
observation. As this error is never 
allowed to accumulate, the clock pur- 
porting always to show true time, 
the interval or difference seldom 
exceeds a few tenths of a second. 
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The final step is to bring the 
clock to absolute rectitude; this is 
done by turning the handle of the 
commutator to the right or left 
according as the clock is fast or 
slow. A battery current then 
passes through the coil beneath 
the magnet affixed to the pendulum 
of the normal clock: at once 
the pendulum is acceleratively or 
retardatively biassed, as the case 
may require ; and the action is main- 
tained for a time sufficient to destroy 
the error. When the correction is 
effected, the commutator handle is 
restored to its normal position, and 
then all the clocks joined by electric 
tie with the normal motor indicate 
exact Greenwich time. This truing 
process is performed several times 
a day, the principal of which are in 
the early morning and just before 
the dropping of the signal ball. 

So far we have confined ourselves 
to time-keeping within the Obser- 
vatory ; but we have paved the way 
for an easy comprehension of the 
means by which the system extends 
its influence outwardly across the 
length and breadth of the Jand. 
It is difficult to say how this rami- 
fication originated, or by whom the 
proposal for it was made: several 
names, notably those of Mr. C. V. 
Walker, Mr. Edwin and Mr. Lati- 
mer Clark, and Mr. Cromwell Var- 
ley, are connected with that of the 
Astronomer Royal in relation to its 
early history ; and the last-named 
gentleman can only now say that 
the system came to be proposed 
‘partly in conversation, partly in 
other ways.’ At all events, we 
may state that the South-Eastern 
Railway Company’s stations first re- 
ceived electric time signals, and that 
these were given by the Greenwich 
normal clock as soon as it com- 
menced work, the necessary trans- 
mitting apparatus having formed 
part of the original plan for its 
construction. A very few words will 
suffice to convey a clear idea of the 
method by which the signals are 
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every hour 
spatched. 

The arbor of the minute hand 
carries an insulated pin, which, as 
the hand passes the o or 60 minute 
dial-mark, presses together two 
delicate springs through which a 
current is waiting to pass. This 
does not send the signal, because 
from the slow rate of the minute 
hand’s motion no degree of accu- 
racy in the time of its making 
the contact could be expected. But 
upon the arbor of the seconds hand 
there is a similar pin, which 
presses another pair of springs into 
contact at the instant when that 
hand comes up to the o or 60 
seconds mark. This is a very 
sudden action, and when the two 
pairs of springs are simultaneously 
pressed the patient current escapes 
through them : the next beat of the 
pendulum moves the hand forward 
and the springs part, intercepting the 
current, and before the second hand 
has again come round to ‘60’ the 
minute hand has advanced so far 
as to release the contact of its 
springs, so that the current cannot 
be accidentally repeated a minute 
after the hour. 

Thus at every hour of the twenty- 
four does a signal current flash 
forth from the Greenwich clock. 
Whither go these punctual messen- 
gers? A number of them that 
start at the night-hours fall dead 
as they leave the Observatory : 
they are not wanted, and the wire- 
ways are closed against them. The 
most important are those at ten in 
the morning, at noon, and at one in 
the afternoon : and the first of these 
is the most noteworthy, since by it 
mainly—practically by it alone—is 
Greenwich timemaintained through- 
out the country. Obviously there 
is no need for ordinary or civil 
purposes that a clock should be 
regulated or even have its error 
indicated more than once a day : few 
railway or businesstimekeepers have 
seconds hands, and in such half a 


automatically de- 
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minute is a tolerable error, A 
clock that accumulates more error 
than this during the working day, 
after having been set right in the 
morning, does not deserve the name 
of a timekeeper. Once only in the 
twenty-four hours, at 10 A.M., is 
there a general distribution of the 
Greenwich signal; then only are 
the main lines of telegraph put 
momentarily en rapport with the 
Observatory clock; then only do 
bells and needles, east and west 
and north and south, announce 
the veritable time o’ day. 

The manner in which the dis- 
tribution is effected is, considered 
from an ingenious point of view, the 
most interesting feature of the 
whole system. As may be supposed, 
the Astronomer Royal — whose 
establishment has an amount of 
work to perform of which few out- 
siders have a conception, and who 
can give but a modicum of attention 
to a department which, like this of 
time signalling, is in a measure 
parasitical—could not undertake 
the responsibility of delivering time 
currents through a score of trunk 
wires and their interminable rami- 
fications. The telegraph authori- 
ties only could undertake this; the 
company known as the ‘ Electric 
and International’ did undertake it, 
and made extensive arrangements 
for ‘putting through’ the Green- 
wich signai to all stations with 
which it had direct wire com- 
munication; Mr. Varley devising 
for this purpose a beautiful instru- 
ment which he called the Chrono- 
pher. Without the aid of dia- 
grams it would be impossible to 
convey a precise idea of its mode of 
action, for naturally the contriv- 
ances are somewhat intricate. In 
the first place, there is a clock which 
at two minutes before ten starts a 
small piece of spring wheel-work, 
which turns a long barrel, some- 
thing like that of a huge musical 
box. This barrel is a link between 
the many outgoing wires and their 
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corresponding speaking  instru- 
ments: ordinarily it connects the 
two, but as it makes its morning 
rotation it throws off its connection 
with the latter (no messages can 
then pass), but retains electrical 
union with the whole series of pro- 
vincia! and London wires. Con- 
tinuing its rotation till it is nearly 
half round, it puts all the wires con- 
nected to it into direct communica- 
tion with a powerful galvanic battery, 
which is presently to furnish the 
whole of the time-signalling cur- 
rents. Matters are so arranged that 
a ‘copper current’—that is, one 
coming from the copper pole of the 
battery—passes at once, about two 
minutes before ten, along all the 
wires, and exhibits itself by deflect- 
ing needles, lifting bell-hammers, 
or otherwise, at all stations in the 
country that are to receive the 
signal, of the coming of which it acts 
asawarning. The current is main- 
tained till the moment of ten 
o’ clock, when that from Greenwich 
arrives and instantaneously changes 
it to a ‘zine current,’ which, flash- 
ing through every metallic artery, 
manifests itself at all stations, how- 
ever near or remote, either by 
dropping the bell-hammers pre- 
viously raised, or by altering the 
direction of the deflected needles, 
or otherwise as may be arranged ; 
and thus is Greenwich time elec- 
trically proclaimed throughout Eng- 
land. 

It is to be observed that the 
Observatory clock current does not 
itself singly go to all parts of the 
kingdom. It starts a score of fleet 
messengers with the hour upon 
their wings; and it performs this 
task through the instrumentality of 
a ‘relay’—a common contrivance 
in telegraphy, consisting of an 
electro-magnet, the keeper of which, 
when attracted by a passing current, 
makes or breaks any contacts that 
may be arranged to bring rein- 
forcements from a local battery. 
The Greenwich flash, passing the 
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relay in question, pulls a metallic 
finger from the copper terminal of 
a battery wire and presses it to the 
zinc terminal of the same battery, 
thus causing the reversion of cur- 
rent which constitutes the time 
signal, Let it not be thought that 
this involves delay: the action of a 
relay is practically instantaneous, 
perhaps not occupying the fiftieth 
of a second. In some telegraphic 
longitude operations lately carried 
out in America, signals were found 
to traverse 7,200 miles of wire, 
actuating eleven relays en route, in 
about eight-tenths of a second. 

We left the commutating barrel 
half turned. It continues rotating 
till it has made one revolution, 
which it does by two minutes past 
ten, and then it has automatically 
restored all the speaking communi- 
cations. In this state it remains till 
gh. 58m. the next morning, when 
the whole series of operations repeat 
themselves without human inter- 
vention. 

For some eighteen years this 
admirable system has been in action 
with scarcely an interruption or 
failure beyond the occasional acci- 
dents that must occur where widely 
separated parts of a scheme have to 
work in concert. But the propor- 
tion of failures is extremely small ; 
probably not amounting to five in 
year. Now and then the signals 
will be for a few days some tenths 
of a second in error; when this 
happens it is because the Greenwich 
sky has been so continuously cloudy 
that no stars have been observable 
for finding the clock’s errors. Such 
a period of black weather occurs 
but rarely: generally the time is 
served fresh from the sky each 
morning: sometimes not an hour 
intervenes between the astronomer 
taking the moment from the hea- 
vens at Greenwich and the citizen 
setting his watch by the trans- 
lated time at Glasgow or Manches- 
ter. 

Although the ten-in-the-morning 
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signal is the most important, it is 
not the only one that the office in 
Moorgate Street utilises. By pri- 
vate arrangements it gives some of 
the hourly currents it receives to 
clockmakers and others in London, 
and, as a public function, it sends 
all it receives to the tower at West- 
minster to guide the attendant in 
correcting the trifling errors of the 
Great clock. Not that this vast 
machine requires constant super- 
vision: probably no clock in the 
world goes with such beautiful re- 
gularity: in this respect it is a thing 
to be proud of. And its rate is most 
rigorously watched, for every day 
the clock automatically telegraphs 
its error to Greenwich. Then the 
signal from Moorgate Street at one 
o’clock passes to Newcastle and to 
North Shields, to give the Tyne- 
siders time by firing guns, at the 
former place a 12, and the latter a 
24 pounder. Lastly, it supplies cur- 


rents to the Post Office to impart 
precision to the temporal arrange- 


ments of the various departments 
within the buildings. This office 
was almost the first to recognise the 
importance of the accurate time- 
keeping which the Greenwich tele- 
graphic system afforded, and soon 
expensive arrangements were made 
to secure its advantages. About 
the year 1855 numerous galvanic 
clocks were set up and an elaborate 
scheme of correction was introduced, 
based upon the best knowledge of 
the period: the system has of late 
been modified in extent, and it 
may yet be profitably simplified 
when the department has tided over 
the natural difficulties of its tele- 
graphic embarkation. Since the 
office fitted up its clocks, which 
were on Shepherd’s plan, a method 
has been introduced whereby any 
number of ordinary, even inferior, 
spring or weight clocks can be 
made by electric agency to beat 
synchronously with one master 
timekeeper, which may also be a 
weight clock; and, if this last is of 
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first-class construction, and performs 
with the highest regularity, it will 
keep all its inferiors up to its own 
manner of going. The inconve- 
niences of great battery driving 
power are thus avoided. The 
system, which will play a leading 
part in the telegraph time arrange- 
ments of the future, was invented 
by Mr. R. L. Jones, formerly an 
electrician at Chester. In it the 
master or regulator clock sends 
around to all its subordinates a 
galvanic current at each beat of its 
pendulum, and these seconds cur- 
rents are made to bias the pendu- 
lums of the subordinates upon the 
following principle, considering 
the case of a single clock for 
example. Upon the pendulum-bob 
is fixed a hollow coil of electric 
wire, which, as the pendulum vi- 
brates, passes alternately over per- 
manent magnets fixed to the clock 
frame, one on each side. Between 
the coil and the magnets there is 
ordinarily no sympathy; but let 
galvanic currents pass through the 
former, and the latter will attract 
or repel it according to the charac- 
ter of the current. Suppose, then, 
that currents do pass, that they are 
sent with regularity at every beat 
of the master clock, and are of 
such character as always to cause 
the magnets to attract the coil. 
Clearly, then, the pendulum will be 
controlled by this regular, although 
momentary, attraction, and instead 
of beating in any irregular manner 
due to its imperfect construction, it 
will always vibrate in sympathy 
with its superior. 

A score of inferior clocks may be 
thus tied to one good regulator, 
and, however far apart they be, all 
will keep time together. Extensive 
applications of this principle have 
been made in Liverpool, in Edin- 
burgh, in Glasgow, and even in 
some of the more enlightened of 
our distant dependencies. At Glas- 
gow a dozen or more public clocks, 
upon the average three miles distant 
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from the controlling source, are 
regulated from the Observatory 
there with great satisfaction to the 
public. Indeed, wherever the plan 
has been put in practice it is 
highly valued. London, however, 
rejected proposals for its introduc- 
tion several years ago. 

To return to our starting-point, 
the Greenwich normal clock. 
Besides its work already specified, 
it has a special time wire devoted 
to the South-Eastern Railway 
Company, along which it sends 
currents at every second, which 
are employed to control travelling- 
service and private clocks in connec- 
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tion with the company’s telegraph 
system. It also at one o'clock 
drops, besides its own ball, another 
at Deal which is maintained by the 
Government for the benefit of navi- 
gators. The Astronomer Royal 
has several times urged the impor- 
tance of exhibiting a similar signal 
every hour upon Start Point; but 
the prime cost of the establishment 
would be large, and the yearly 
expenses of working considerable, 
so for the present the proposal is in 
abeyance. It will come in time, 
with many other benefits to proceed 
from the official adoption of electric 
telegraphy. 
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INDIAN FINANCE. 


UT of the many possessors of 
wealth and position which we 

see around us in England, it would 
be easy to select the case of a per- 
son who, after protracted litigation 
and a long minority, had succeeded 
to a fine estate and to a list of 
securities in British and foreign 
funds. The fortunate holder of 
broad acres and of certain dividends 
has, in addition, liberal notions, 
philanthropic tendencies, and re- 
fined tastes. He is much addicted 
to planting bare eminences and to 
draining wet lands. He improves 
his farm-houses and builds model 
cottages with all the recent appli- 
ances for comfort and ventilation. 
He subscribes regularly to schools 
and institutes, and, like the Squire in 
the conclusion to Tennyson’s Prin- 
cess, writes pamphlets on guano and 
on grain, and is a patron of some 
thirty charities. Nor is he neglectful 
of those pursuits which attract men 
to the country from the labours of 
the counting-house, the senate, and 
the bar. A yacht at Cowes, a 
stable of hunters, a kennel of dogs, 
a choice cellar of wines, and a 
French cook: these and other 
attractions are the talk of the 
country and the admiration of his 
relatives and friends. But, on the 
other hand, it is evident that the 
improvement of his estate and the 
gratification of legitimate fancies 
entail heavy expense. His rent roll 
is so large, and his balance on his 
accession was so considerable, that 
for some time the inroads on his 
purse are not felt. At length there 
comes a change in his fortunes. 
The returns from drainage and 
plantation have been incommensu- 
rate with the outlay. Two or three 
bad seasons occur in succession, 
and some of his best tenants have 
difficulty in paying theirrent. The 
education of a numerous and in- 
creasing family requires constant 
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cheques of three figures in amount. 
Dividends fluctuate, and one mag- 
nificent investment in, a foreign 
security becomes ominously less, 
and is even threatened with ex- 
tinction. The family agent informs 
his master that matters, though not 
very serious, are complicated, and 
cause anxiety. A mortgage or so is 
perhaps of no great consequence ; 
but as the income will not increase 
with rapidity, and as jointures will 
not lapseimmediately, retrenchment 
must be made somewhere, or money 
will not be found to complete those 
schemes of extension or improve- 
ment which, half-finished, represent 
so much loss, The owner, though 
embarrassed and dismayed, is by no 
means ruined. He does not let his 
mansion in order to live economi- 
cally on the sea coast of Brittany or 
in the pine hills of Styria. The 
yacht, however, is doomed, and the 
London house is given up: one or 
two grand schemes of reclamation 
are deferred: superfluities are 
docked ruthlessly: economy and 
self-denial take the place of muni- 
ficence or liberality without stint ; 
and in a few years’ time, thesteward 
is enabled to assure his master that 
the balance has been restored, and 
that the income is now more than 
equal to the expenditure, and is 
even in a condition to meet un- 
expected or extraordinary calls. 

The above picture is, in all essen- 
tials, true; not only of one or two 
individuals of rank and substance, 
but of the Government of a great 
and flourishing Dependency. With 
a few changes and additions which 
most readers can make for them- 
selves, it is practically the case of 
the Government of India at this 
moment. The administration is just 
in the position of a nobleman with 
a fine income from land, the funds, 
and money invested in divers under- 
takings, who has recently made the 
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discovery that some of his returns 
are precarious, and that he has been 
spending too much. And in this 
paper, without dealing with intri- 
cate figures and perplexing details, 
we purpose to show what are the 
main and reliable sources of Indian 
revenue, what are the difficulties in 
adding to old forms of taxation or 
inventing new, and how it is that 
with an efficient and highly orga- 
nised civil administration, a popular 
viceroy, able councillors, and an 
empire at peace, we have on a sud- 
den the spectacle of Englishmen 
and natives sinking all differences 
of religion and sentiment, and com- 
bining together by meetings, pro- 
tests, and petitions, to denounce 
the conduct of the Finance Minister, 
and to invoke the interference of 
the Secretary of State. India has 
lately passed through one phase of 
excitement in welcoming a Royal 
Duke with every manifestation of 
a loyalty which it is impossible 
to doubt. The echo of royal salutes 
has scarcely died away, when they 
are succeeded by indignant oratory 
and by denunciations and com- 
plaints which the warmest ad- 
vocate of Government cannot assert 
to be wholly groundless. Yet, all 
this time, the Supreme Government 
is energetic and vigilant ; the local 
administrators and Governors have 
each attained a large measure of 
success ; the condition of the people 
has improved ; railways have united 
distant Presidencies and important 
marts; trade is reviving; public 
credit literally stands higher than 
it did before the late financial dis- 
closures; and there never was a 
period in which the evidences of 
internal peace and of growing civi- 
lisation were more manifest and de- 
cisive. 

We commence with a _ general 
exposition of the ordinary Receipts 
and Revenues. As Mr. Grant-Duff 
informed the House not very long 
ago, India ranks fifth in the budgets 
of civilised nations. In the year 1860, 
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when, for the first time, an English 
statesman had charge of the de. 
partment of finance, the public in- 
come amounted, in round numbers, 
to only thirty-eight millions of our 
money. In 1870, or the second 
year of Sir Richard Temple’s admi- 
nistration, the income, from almost 
the very same sources, has reached 
a total of nearly fifty-three mil- 
lions. It may be prudent to assume 
the income of 1870-71 at not more 
than fifty-two millions and a quarter. 
The following are the chief sources 
of supply ; and taken at an average 
of the last three years, they may be 
set down as the total on which the 
Government can rely in ordinary 
Seasons : 


Land Revenue. . 21 millions 
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Assessed Taxes . . 4 million to 
1 million 

Customs . . . . 24 millions 

Tributes * of a million 

Post Office . s " 

Railways . - + 3 millions 


Total 46 millions 


The remainder of six millions, 
required to bring up the total toa 
safe average estimate of fifty-two 
millions, must be expected from such 
departments as Education, Forests, 
Telegraphs, Law and Justice, Police, 
and Miscellaneous, which it is un- 
necessary to specify more in detail. 
We have taken round numbers, and 
are satisfied that an estimate of the 
above amount is not extravagant ; 
the facts, broad, clear, and incon- 
trovertible, being that a revenue up 
to forty-six millions is raised from 
ten main sources of administration, 
all of which, with one notable excep- 
tion, which we shall speak of pre- 
sently, are reliable, permanent, and 
progressive. 

On the other hand, the great dis- 
bursements of the empire are fairly 
represented by the following items : 
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Army. «. . « e . 12 millions 
Interest of Debt (in India). 3 
Administration, Law and 
Justice, and Police. . . 7 
Allowances and assignments 
under Treaties . . . . 2 
Gross disbursements in 
PD «. « « « « «ah & 
Public Works . .... 7 


” 


” 


Total 44 millions 


But the total expenditure was, last 
year, in reality, fifty-six millions, 
and it will be fifty-five next year, the 
extra sum being consumed in the 
departments of Education, Marine, 
Medical, Woods and Forests, Al- 
lowances, Gratuities, and Pensions, 
and in the maintenance of the ex- 
tensive and ramified agencies which 
are not exactly administrative, but 
are yet indispensable to the collec- 
tion of such large items of revenue 
as those of opium, salt, and customs. 
The apparently disproportionate 
sum of thirteen millions spent in 
England, includes six and a quarter 
millions there paid as interest to 
the holders of railway stock and 
Indian paper, three and a half mil- 
lions for the army (besides twelve 
paid in India), nearly one million 
for allowances and pensions to 
the servants of Government, re- 
tired or temporarily resident in 
England, and considerable items for 
stores of all kinds, telegraphs, and 
public works. 

The total result, therefore, is, 
that we have lately been collecting 
between fifty-two and fifty-three 
millions and spending nearly fifty- 
six; and that, after all the vigorous 
reductions which were made when 
the real state of the exchequer was 
discovered, the Indian Chancellor 
of the Exchequer still had the un- 
pleasant task of announcing a de- 
ficit of three-quarters of a million. 
English readers, accustomed to the 
versatile and dexterous exhibitions 
of such financiers as Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Lowe, when they hear 
accounts of the growing wealth, the 
unexplored capabilities, and the 
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systematic consolidation of our mag- 
nificent Indian Empire, will natu- 
rally enquire to what special causes 
this startling discrepancy is due, 
and how it has happened that we 
cannot balance expenditure with 
receipts. 

It will now be our business to try 
and satisfy these enquiries, as briefly 
and clearly as possible, from sources 
the authenticity and fulness of 
which we can guarantee. The main 
causes of the deficit are not far to 
seek, and may be set down at three, or 
at most four in number. In the first 
place, the Indian Government, like 
the country gentleman with whose 
affairs we commenced this paper, 
has been living beyond its income. 
It has spent on public works sums, 
on the average, of five or six mil- 
lions a year for the last eight years, 
or from 10 to 13 per cent. on the 
revenue. It is perfectly true that 
a former finance minister showed 
that the revenue had increased, for 
nearly ten consecutive years, at a 
rate little short of three-quarters of 
a million per annum; that between 
1858 and 1863 the aggregate in- 
crease had amounted to nine mil- 
lions; and that there was every 
reason to believe that several of the 
most important items were capable 
of indefinite though gradual ex- 
pansion under that strong and 
beneficent rule which it is our legi- 
timate boast that we have conferred 
on India. It is equally true that 
some of the public works on which 
our treasures are lavished like 
water will either be reproductive 
in the literal sense of the word, or 
will economise the lives of the 
soldiers, with whom we can no 
more dispense than we can discard 
policemen from our thoroughfares 
in London. Barracks must be 
built in the plains in which regi- 
ments can live. Sanitaria in the 
hills are too valuable to be neg- 
lected. The inhabitants of vast 
kingdoms must not perish for want 
of water. The network of railways, 
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planned with consummate states- 
manship and knowledge of re- 
sources, must be gradually com- 
pleted. We are pledged to be- 
queath to India more useful and 
enduring monuments of adminis- 
tration, forethought, and engineer- 
ing science, than the Hindu ever 
dreamt of, or than the Mohammedan 
workman ever constructed for the 
resting-places of Emperors and 
Queens. But all this is scarcely a 
justification of an expenditure 
which outstrips the progress of our 
income. Indian finance is not of 
that elastic nature to stand dis- 
bursements of this kind, which 
average one-tenth or one-twelfth of 
its income. No European kingdom 
could run on at this rate without 
impairing its credit. No prudent 
nobleman or squire would so im- 
prove his estate. India cannot 
have, at once and without delay, 
all the material and modern im- 
provements for which she has 
hitherto waited some three thon- 
sand years. Native statecraft 
would have failed to devise them, 
and native resources are yet un- 
equal to the calls to which British 
sagacity, for the wisest and best 
purposes, is anxious to respond. 

A second reason for the deficit, 
as we have been openly told by the 
highest officials, is the unwilling- 
ness of the Home authorities to 
carry out reductions in the army to 
the extent recommended by the 
Viceroy and his Council, of 450,000!. 
With whom, in particular, this re- 
sponsibility rests we are unable to 
say, but well-informed opinion 
points to the Horse Guards. 
Patronage is pleasant, and it is 
hardly to be expected that the 
Commander-in-Chief should have 
any interest in the economical ad- 
ministration of Indian revenue. 
Moreover, some startling facts have 
lately been brought to light regard- 
ing the cost of recruits for service 
in India. The old East India 
Company managed affairs at their 
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depéts and sent ont detachments of 
English infantry and artillery at a 
moderate expense. The Directors 
were enabled to despatch recruits 
to the East at a cost of little more 
than 26/.a man. A private, it is 
proposed, shall henceforth cost. 
631., and a trooper the large 
sum of 1361. In past years, which, 
however, are no less than seven in 
number, the cost of each recruit. 
embarked from the depdt has, we 
are informed, risen as high as 
zosl. And though we must make 
allowance for changes in the terms 
of enlistment, for higher pay, and 
for clothing, the establishments at 
the depdt seem larger than what is. 
essential, the period of training is 
needlessly protracted, and the whole 
outlay is far beyond what, under 
proper care and supervision, ought 
to secure the discipline and the 
efficiency of the forces. It seems 
wholly unnecessary to maintain at 
the depdt more than one company 


for training infantry recruits, and 
the cost per man should not exceed 
sol. in the case of a private, or 
twice that sum in the case of a 


trooper. We understand that it is 
proposed to have in India hence- 
forth nine regiments of cavalry 
and fifty of infantry; and such a 
number does not give one man too 
many for the defence of an exten- 
sive empire, and the repression -of 
an excitable population. Each re- 
giment of cavalry requires thirty- 
two, and each regiment of infantry 
sixty recruits a year. The annual 
demand for the whole force would, 
therefore, be 288 troopers and 3,000 
privates. There can be no doubt 
that, under the head of recruiting 
and embarking, as well as of the 
contributions due from the Indian 
Government to the general staff 
and to the head-quarters of the 
army, reductions are fairly claim- 
able for the benefit of Indian tax- 
payers, and we can only hope that 
some earnest and independent mem- 
ber of the House of Commons may 
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take such action in the matter as 
will release the India Office from 
pressure, and will force from either 
the War Office or the Horse Guards 
that consideration which it seems 
hopeless otherwise to expect. 

We have thus shown that a 
large proportion of the deficit may 
be set down to excessive liberality 
in public works, and to dispropor- 
tionate charges on the Indian Reve- 
nues for the recruiting, training, 
and embarkation of her Majesty’s 
forces. But further economy seems 
perfectly practicable, and this in 
india itself. To be brief, the 
Madras army is too large for the 
territories which it defends, and for 
the duties which it is called on to 
perform. We have neither the time 
nor the space to enter into details, 
but to anyone who measures the 
number of regiments by the require- 
ments of peace and war, and by the 
extent of the Southern Presidency, 
it is quite obvious that it is to this 
quarter that reformers must look 


if they really desire a favourable 


balance. Anglo-Indians who are 
clamorous for a royal commission 
or an English statesman had better 
turn their eyes to the Southern 
Provinces of the empire. 

The last great disturbing cause of 
@ prosperous budget is the sudden 
fall in the price of opium. So far 
back as April 1862, Mr. Laing had 
calculated that the price might fall 
to 100l. a chest, though he relied on 
obtaining 120l., and he did, in fact, 
obtain no less a sum than 142I. 
Other finance ministers have treated 
the notion of a permanent decrease 
as visionary or even chimerical. It 
was confidently asserted that China- 
men could not live without the drug, 
and could not manufacture it of a 
quality that would compete with the 
imported luxury. The occurrences 
of a few years and more accurate 
information have dispelled these 
happy visions. It seems indisputable 
that large tracts in China are now 
covered with the poppy; that 
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imperial edicts have proved wholly 
insufficient to prevent the local 
manufacture or to diminish the con- 
sumption ; and that the price per 
chest has recently fallen to the sum 
anticipated by Mr. Laing in 1862. 
It is, however, unfair to reproach 
either English or Indian states- 
men with want of foresight when 
they had no accurate knowledge. 
Hitherto India has had the almost 
unparalleled advantage of adding 
more than six millions a year to her 
revenue from a foreign source, and 
without the slightest increase to the 
burdens of her own people. To 
have enjoyed this bounty for so 
many years is simply a national 
gain. If the cultivation spreads, 
and the manufacture improves in 
the Celestial Empire : if six or seven 
millions are no longer poured into the 
treasuries at Calcutta and Bombay, 
the finances will be sorely strait- 
ened, but it by no means follows 
that the exchequer will be bankrupt. 
The sum yearly disbursed for esta- 
blishments required to look after the 
cultivation and the manufacture, as 
well as for advances to the culti- 
vators, will no longer appear as one 
of the large items of expenditure ; 
and this sum has varied from one 
and a half to two millions a year. 
This must be set offas a gain against 
the loss of the foreign market ; and 
it might be possible to raise two 
millions a year in India by extra 
taxation, the sources of which we 
shall presently indicate. But it is 
by no means improbable that, within 
the course of the next ten years, 
India may be deprived of a foreign 
contribution to its income which, 
after every allowance for the cessa- 
tion of large establishments and 
outlay, and for any compensating 
returns from fresh and unobjection- 
able taxes, would not be less than 
three, or even four, millions in 
amount. 

The main causes of the deficit 
being, as we have shown, the ex- 
penditure on public works, the cost 
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of recruiting as well as the dispro- 
portionate native army of one Presi- 
dency, and the revolution in social 
feeling and prohibitive legislation 
in China, we may add that, of late 
years, the Indian empire has suffered 
severely from natural calamities 
and from the depression of trade, 
There have been the famine in Orissa 
of 1865-66, the inundations of the 
metropolitan districts, the scarcity 
of 1868, a succession of bad‘ har- 
vests, and prolonged inactivity in 
commerce and enterprise. Large 
disbursements have been made for 
the relief of provinces equal in size 
to European kingdoms or princi- 
palities; the land revenue has fallen 
off ; other departments have natu- 
rally been affected by agricultural 
distress; and vast sums of money 
have lain comparatively idle, while 
capitalists have sought investments 
which have only had the effect of 
keeping up the value of public 
securities. It may be hoped that 


these causes will not invariably be 


in active operation. But there is 
always something unpleasant occur- 
ring in some corner or other in 
India, or some event which disturbs 
financial calculation and blinds ad- 
ministrative sight. If we have not 
a mutiny or a war, we hear of a 
frontier raid or an expedition be- 
yond the border, while epidemics 
and famines devastate gigantic 
areas, and splendid harvests are 
either overwhelmed by inundations 
or are withered by drought. 

Then, in addition to the dis- 
turbing agencies which we have 
enumerated, there are several other 
causes which render the task of 
an indian financier difficult and 
delicate. India has never received 
one farthing from the imperial 
revenues of Great Britain, nor, 
as a set-off, is it chargeable with 
the payment of any direct tribute 
or impost to the Crown. But rely- 
ing entirely on its own resources, 
and furnishing its own guarantees 
for the payment of the public debt 
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or the railway dividend, it is com- 
pelled to model its scheme of taxa- 
tion, to a certain extent, in confor- 
mity to the interests and wishes of 
the mercantile community in Eng- 
land. It cannot lay heavy imposts 
on salt or piece goods landed at 
Calcutta without raising a protest 
from manufacturers in Cheshire 
and Lancashire, and if exports 
from any Presidency are taxed for 
the public benefit, the trade in such 
a commodity as, for instance, salt- 
petre, may be ruined, or the tax 
on rice exported from [British 
Burmah may be the subject of an 
indignant protest from a local cham- 
ber of commerce. India is exposed 
to attacks in Parliament for doing 
too little for the extension of cotton, 
and to censures from Indian Asso- 
ciations for repressing internal trade 
or burdening local produce. The 
representatives of Manchester are 
ready to denounce the Viceroy or 
the Indian Council for neglecting 
their interests, and the friends of 
native agriculturists deprecate the 
influence of Government if it tends to 
make the ryot a grower of the staple 
which is most prized in Lancashire, 
against his interest or under moral 
pressure. Thus, what with Par- 
liamentary criticism, the weight of 
manufacturers and merchants in 
England, the necessity of consulting 
a growing non-official community 
in India, and the impolicy of rousing 
latent dislike and disaffection in a 
credulous and excitable population 
in the towns and provinces of the 
empire, the authorities are driven 
to the extreme of perplexity by in- 
creasing liabilities and by failing 
supplies. Good government and 
the advancement of the people are 
only to be had by liberal expen- 
diture, and it is the creed of Orien- 
tals, high and low, to give as little 
and to take as much as they can. 
Capricious and despotic means of 
replenishing the Treasury, familiar 
enough to Asiatic statecraft, are, of 
course, out of the question. Regular, 
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slow, and systematic modes of col- 
lection are secretly ridiculed and 
quietly evaded. No Indian states- 
man ever for a moment can forget 
that he is ruling aliens with whom 
appeals to patriotism would be use- 
less, and whose idea of public duty 
is confined to the payment of the 
land tax; and no administrator, 
however much he desires to build 
up a reputation by material works 
and liberal treatment of subordi- 
nates, would risk his credit by novel 
and unpopular modes of taxation, 
or engender sedition for the sake of 
a few lacks of rupees. 

Then the Indian Government is 
in one sense particularly unfortunate 
in its relations with feudatory and 
tributary native states. We have 
shown that the contributions which 
the protected princes pay, under 
treaties, are only three-quarters of 
a million. The allowances and as- 
signments paid by us to the repre- 
sentatives of extinct sovereignties 


and deposed Nawabs and Rajas 
amount to more than one million 


and three quarters. The great 
Mahratta sovereigns, the Rajpoot 
chieftains, the Nizam, the Ruler of 
Mysore, derive incalculable benefits, 
even in the Asiatic point of view, 
from the presence of a strong con- 
trolling power, which more than 
represents the Mogul Emperor, and 
which has ruled that war, anarchy, 
or open discord shall no longer be 
permitted between the Himalayas 
and the sea. The necessity for large 
armaments on the part of such 
tributaries no longer exists. No 
weak or petty chieftain fears 
absorption or encroachment at the 
hands of an unscrupulous and 
aggressive neighbour. The railway 
and the telegraph, indirectly but 
largely, benefit whole kingdoms 
which have never paid for an inch 
of wire ora foot of rail. By the 
peace which we are extending, by 
the cessation of anarchy which we 
insist on, by the great works of 
communication which we have com- 
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pleted, by the industry and com- 
merce which we have freed from 
their fetters, by the order which we 
have established and which we 
commend for imitation in trium- 
phantly pointing to its results, the 
stagnation of native kingdoms is 
perceptibly influenced : the force of 
example, the motives of self-interest 
penetrate where precepts have been 
disregarded: and the benefits of law 
and security are acknowledged and 
esteemed. Some native princes 
have actually become alive to the 
aphorism that violence is vexation, 
and that rapine is poverty. Ex- 
ploded maxims of political economy 
are no longer always acted on. 
Ministers and princes are shamed 
out of the countenance hitherto 
given to revolting customs: false 
maxims of protection are discarded; 
and the whole of India feels, in a 
qualified measure, the benefit of 
those practical lessons which we 
have forced on our own subjects, or 
persuaded them to adopt. But 
not one additional rupee will flow 
into the treasury in consequence of 
these awakening and disturbing 
forces, or this universal concord; 
nor is it to be expected that a single 
treaty will be altered in the interests 
of the British Government, or to in- 
crease the moderate tribute of the 
wealthiest native exchequer. The 
result may be very gratifying to the 
representatives of Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan dynasties, and very cre- 
ditable to our own self-denial and 
public faith ; but, viewed solely on 
financial grounds, the consequences 
are most unfortunate. We are bound 
to protect, influence, and even civi- 
lise a very large portion of India 
without therein introducing our 
own system, or repaying ourselves 
for our guardianship. In cases of 
minority or misconduct, we may 
even interfere directly and actively 
in the interests of the heir or the 
masses; but our active interference 
and our systematic advice must be 
purely disinterested. A new palace 
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may be built at Bangalore, Jyepore 
may be lighted with gas, Hyderabad 
may have a supply of the purest 
water in the finest aqueducts, 
splendid temples may arise at 
Gwalior or Indore; the rulers at 
these capitals may be able to reduce 
an army which has no enemy 
to fear or combat, to tax the pro- 
duce of British provinces and to set 
free that of their own, to devote to 
internal objects every farthing which 
accrues from a reviving agriculture 
and an expansive commerce, and to 
do all this without being called on to 
pay imperial contributions, or to 
bear a fair share of the burden of 
external defence. Meanwhile, in 
the British dominions, a great city 
may wallow in filth, a splendid line 
of communication may remain un- 
completed, and a meritorious body 
of public servants must be remune- 
rated by salaries utterly inadequate 
to their labours, because the British 
Government is solely responsible for 
the safety of a vast frontier and the 
peace of the Indian seas, and is 
looked on as the arbiter of diplomacy 
in the bazars of Central Asia, and 
as the referee for disputes in the 
ports of the Persian Gulf. 

The position of the Indian Go- 
vernment is unquestionably one 
highly gratifying to national vanity. 
The result of a century’s rule, after 
deductions for errors into which 
there is not the time to enter, is, 
that we have gradually raised up 
on an Asiatic foundation, and with 
partly Asiatic materials, a solid and 
magnificent edifice of British phi- 
lanthropy, science, and skill. But 
our financial situation is anomalous 
and almost unprecedented. The 
inhabitants are poor, or, what is 
the same thing, they have compara- 
tively few sources of taxable wealth. 
The rich hoard their money in 
treasure chests. The poor have 
simple wants, and squander their 
superfluous gains in marriages and 
festivities, or convert them into 
ornaments for their children and 


wives. Neither the hidden nor the 
apparent riches of the country can 
be brought under contribution with- 
out some risk. Some prejudice 
would be shocked, some feeling of 
distrust or defiance would be ex- 
cited, or some incredibly absurd 
rumour would be widely propagated 
and implicitly believed. The Vice- 
roy is expected to deal with Hindoos 
and Mohammedans as aliens, and 
to treat them with tenderness ; and 
yet at the same time he is reminded 
that they, and the country which 
he governs, are parts of that Eng- 
lish empire which owns the sway 
of Queen Victoria, and that the 
country must be administered with 
a regard to Anglo-Saxon enterprise, 
and by the rules of English finance. 
At one time the Home influence 
merely takes the form of excessive 
love of patronage, or of a desire to 
give to India the article indispen- 
sable to its very existence, i.e., the 
British soldier, at an extravagant 
rate ; at another,a telegraph to India 
which is used by all English mer- 
chants is paid for solely by Indian 
revenue. A palace must be built 
at the West-end of London in order 
that members of Parliament and 
men of business may not have to 
go to the City, and it costs half a 
million more than the proceeds 
of the ‘old shop’ in Leadenhall. 
Finally, an entertainment is given 
to the ‘Sultan of Roum,’ which is 
paid for by races, one of which 
despises dancing, while all wonder 
why they are to pay for what they 
cannot enjoy. 

And yet, while a financier is 
hampered by the difficulty of in- 
creasing taxation in India, and by 
the want of intelligent sympathy in 
England, he is called on to provide 
funds for every project which prac- 
tical or even sentimental statesman- 
ship can devise; he is to build 
roomy barracks, to construct miles 
of reproductive canals or to dig 
huge reservoirs, to raise the pay 
of the native and not to touch 
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that of the Englishman, to fortify 
the approach to the Hooghly and 
the entrance to Bombay Harbour, 
to repair the defences of Aden, to 
build a new University for the 
higher classes and to establish 
hundreds of schools for artisans 
and agriculturists, to promote geo- 
graphical discoveries in Yarkand, 
and to encourage trade between 
Rangoon and Talifoo, to provide 
new marts for the cotton-trader 
and new avenues to distinction for 
the educated native gentleman, to 
supplant the palanquin by the horse 
carriage, and both by the rail; and 
he is further expected to embrace 
all these diversified and sometimes 
conflicting interests in a budget 
which will not bear empirical hand- 
ling, and which is mainly imposed 
on a population degraded by cen- 
turies of priestcraft and despotism, 
simple in its requirements, keenly 
suspicious of the intention of its 
rulers, and liable to be decimated 


by famine, or impoverished by dis- 


ease. As a general rule, and in 
defiance of all Benthamite creed, 
the native population prefers indi- 
rect taxation, however unjust in 
theory, to direct calls, though sup- 
ported by the best and most prac- 
tised economists in the world. The 
food and the drink, and the love 
of litigation, may be all rated im- 
perceptibly. But, generally, it is 
prudent not to ask for returns of a 
man’s sources of income and not to 
number the mouths which he has 
to feed. To a moderate license-tax 
or certificate-tax, demanded with- 
out minute and vexatious enquiries, 
there is, however, no objection even 
in time of peace. In fact it is much 
easier to impose such a burden when 
men are quiet and prosperous than 
to introduce it, for the first time, 
during rebellion or war. 

There is, however, a bright side 
to these sketches. 

Those who know something of 
Indian finance will be fully prepared 
to hear that, in spite of amendments 
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of the budget, unexpected deficits, 
and popular indignation, the state of 
the exchequer is really one calcu- 
lated to inspire hope and confidence 
rather than dismay or despair. This 
may sound like an audacious para- 
dox, but a few figures will justify 
the remark. - In the first place the 
straightforward course pursued last 
year and in the spring by the Indian 
Government entirely removes any 
ground for apprehending that bad 
is told in order to conceal worse 
which remains behind. The finance 
minister is not, like Moliére’s 
Scapin, confessing to certain acts 
of deception and pillage in order to 
throw a veil over a more flagrant 
offence. There has been no reti- 
cence and no unfair manipulation 
of accounts. The financial exposi- 
tion has not been followed by the 
least fall in the public securities. 
At this very moment, as we learn 
by post and by telegram, they are 
as high as ever; and if the Govern- 
ment desired a loan of five millions 
to-morrow, it would obtain offers of 
twice that sum, we have no hesita- 
tion in asserting, at 4} per cent. 
The total debt of India does not 
much exceed one hundred millions, 
or, in round numbers, two years’ 
income. Loans have been offered 
by several of the native princes, 
who thereby have given a rare and 
a signal proof of their confidence 
in our stability, and of the identifi- 
cation of their interests with our 
own. Of the great sources of Indian 
revenue, as we have already proved, 
there is only one which is lable to 
fluctuation, or which may, at some 
time, fail, owing to causes over 
which we can exercise but a partial 
control. There is a reasonable and 
a well-grounded hope of a progres- 
sive and a permanent increase from 
almost every other item of import- 
ance. Land revenue will be subject 
to periodical revision, and to a 
moderate addition in all parts of 
the empire, save the provinces of 
Benares, Behar, and Bengal Proper. 
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The completion of the great scheme 
of railway communication will, with 
the revival of trade, not only re- 
lieve the Government from the half- 
yearly payment of all or of part of 
the five per cent. interest on the 
subscribed capital, but will also 
eventually repay to the public trea- 
sury what it has actually advanced. 
Excise, customs, post office, and 
telegraphs are, each and all, de- 
partments which will add consider- 
ably to the exchequer, according as 
the different Presidencies are more 
closely knit together, and as wages, 
comfort, social wants, and the pur- 
chasing power of the community 
increase. It is within the discre- 
tion of the Government itself to 
raise the revenue derived from 
stamps, and from the excise, or 
even from salt, so as to check un- 
wholesome litigation in the one 
case, and not to press too severely 
on a luxury or a necessary of exist- 
ence in the other. In short, with 
the exception of the contribution 
levied from the Chinese, there is no 
single branch of which it would be 
deceptive to say that it must swell 
by degrees in proportion as India is 
pacified, disciplined, and thoroughly 
well-administered, is penetrated by 
roads and railways, and can de- 
pend on substantial justice, unfet- 
tered transit, and impartial and 
vigorous laws. We must remember, 
however, that administrative as well 
as social wants will grow with 
civilisation, and that from every 
probable or possible augmentation 
of resources something must be de- 
ducted for additional expenditure. 
Good government, neither above the 
Oriental comprehension nor much 
below the European standard, is 
neither easy nor cheap. These facts 
being unquestionable, the credit of 
the Government standing high, and 
its principal sources of revenue 
being far more likely to swell than 
to diminish, the reader, we again 
say, may well ask for some explana- 
tion of the excitement which is now 
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prevalent in all the great cities, or 
how it is that voices raised lately to 
welcome a royal Prince, are now 
employed to denounce a public 
minister. 

As far as we can discern from a 
diligent perusal of Indian protests 
and proceedings, the main cause of 
the offence is the high rate of 
the income-tax. No well-informed 
speaker has declared the currency 
to be inflated, the cash balances to 
be failing, or the credit of the 
empire to be on the wane. When 
we come to specific proposals of 
amendment or reform, the Indian 
papers are singularly profitless and 
barren. The suggestion of the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission 
has already been condemned by 
several of our leading journals, and 
it is extraordinary that any of the 
influential merchants and _land- 
holders could ever have lent them- 
selves to so mischievous a delusion. 
A Royal Commission would weaken 
the hands of Government at an im- 
portant crisis, and would discover 
nothing in the accounts which is 
not already patent, or which the 
memorialists could not easily detect 
for themselves. As regards new 
sources of taxation, it is difficult to 
conceive a more untoward situation 
than would be that of raw Commis- 
sioners from England quietly sitting 
down in the Fort at Bombay or on 
the Esplanade at Calcutta in order 
to study the diversities of tempera- 
ment and character in the popula- 
tion of India, with a view to get at 
their profits, or to determine what 
new tax would be least disliked. 
Public men who have never been 
in India may still picture to them- 
selves the heartburning and the 
vexation, the stoppage of real im- 
provement, the thousand absurd 
reports, the scores of preposterous 
recommendations, the paralysis of 
those really responsible for the ad- 
ministration, and the bewilderment 
of the Royal Commissioners them- 
selves. The non-official community 
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may be quite right to insist on 
accurate statements and economical 
administration, and all classes may 
have some tangible ground of com- 
plaint at the imposition of what is 
@ war-tax, or a tax suited to great 
occasions, in a time of profound 
peace and returning prosperity. 
But this is no time for burdening 
the resources of India with the 
salaries of men who would be sent 
out on a wild voyage of discovery 
either to expound that which needs 
no exposition, or to study peculiari- 
ties which demand steady local 
apprenticeship and the devotion of 
a life. 

A few words ought to be said in 
regard to the present Indian Finance 
Minister, Sir R. Temple. Justice 


has been done to his sterling merits 
and to his past services, even by 
those who are most benton decrying 
his management of the finances. 
It is admitted by nearly all that he 
was trained in a vigorous school, 


and under the ablest of masters; 
that he has a ready pen, a remark- 
able combination of physical and 
intellectual gifts, knowledge of 
native character, popularity with 
Europeans, and skill in the conduct 
of executive affairs. It must be 
said, too, that after his first budget, 
he was literally compelled by medi- 
cal advice to be absent from his 
post for a period of six months. 
Nor is it just to charge him with 
the consequences of a sudden fall 
in the price of opium, or to single 
him out from amongst his col- 
leagues as the sacrifice to », popular 
cry. The Finance member no doubt 
looks after the Indian receipts and 
expenditure, just asthe Law member 
prepares the drafts of particular 
enactments or of entire codes. But 
the policy pursued in India, foreign, 
financial, or legal, is that of the 
Viceroy in Council, and in each 
department the term means and 
expresses collective wisdom and not 
individual bent. It must be ad- 
mitted that there is room for reform 
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in the preparation of the estimates, 
in the scrutiny of accounts, in the 
control of great departments, and 
in the distribution of public busi- 
ness. But it would scarcely be 
prudent at this crisis to delegate 
financial responsibility or action to 
the local governors, or to send to 
India special Commissioners who, 
if enabled within a year or so to 
master the main points of a gigantic 
system, would have to make propo- 
sitions which it would rest with 
others to carry out, and to suggest 
theories for replenishing the ex- 
chequer, without sharing the re- 
sponsibility of action or encoun- 
tering the risk and the discredit of 
failure. 

As we have criticised, it is in- 
cumbent on us to suggest. But in 
volunteering advice we do not 
forget that, after all, men on the 
spot are the best qualified to decide 
between conflicting proposals, and 
that we must credit administrators 
who have their own reputation to 
sustain, with mature and cautious 
consideration of every available 
means for making both ends meet. 
We have shown that the revenue is 
large and is on the increase. If we 
look at contingencies in their worst 
possible light, we must be prepared 
some day for such an extension 
of the cultivation of the poppy 
in China as shall make it unpro- 
ductive to manufacture, in Behar or 
Benares, a single chest for exporta- 
tion. This crisis may not happen 
for some years, and opium may still 
pay some millions; but even sup- 
pose the most terrible forebodings 
to be fulfilled, the total loss, after de- 
ducting expenses of cultivation and 
manufacture, would be five millions 
ayear. Of this, it would be quite 
possible to make up at least three 
millions by augmenting old re- 
sources or devising new, without 
any fear of a collapse of credit, open 
resistance, or even such irritation 
or discomfort as ought to make us 
pause. There is no reason to appre- 
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hend that the gradual expansion of 
all the other Indian sources of supply 
will be less than it has been hitherto, 
that is, three-quarters of a million a 
year. The expenditure on the army, 
‘we have been told, is already sus- 
ceptible of a diminution of nearly 
half a million; and we think that 
further reductions in the same direc- 
tion might be made of, say, half a 
million more. The excise on salt 
might so be equalised as eventually 
to yield another quarter of a mil- 
lion. Expenditure on public works 
can be kept down to a limit com- 
patible with efficiencyand reasonable 
progress ; and there is some force in 
@ suggestion made by an ex-finance 
minister, that while some works 
must wait for a surplus revenue, 
others may be supplied by borrow- 
ing sums which will be repaid 
eventually, or to which future tax- 
payers may fairly contribute. Then 
it would be feasible to tax tobacco 
and pawn, which are luxuries in the 
Kast, and are as fair subjects of 
revenue as the tea and beer of the 
cottager and mechanic in England. 
A London journal, usually very well 
informed on Indian subjects, has 
expressed a fear that tobacco, if 
manufactured by the Indian Govern- 
ment under a monopoly like the 
opium, or the salt in former years, 
would not be consumed by the 
population, and that all sorts of 
designs against caste would be ap- 
prehended. Any such fear we 
think groundless. Salt, manufac- 
tured for years by native workmen, 
under English supervision, has been 
consumed in huge quantities by men 
of all castes and creeds. Salt im- 
ported by sea, or manufactured by 
independent Englishmen, is eaten 
at this hour by Hindus, who ask no 
questions ; and so is opium in small 
quantities, when sold by retail after 
passing through the hands of offi- 
cials. The same may be said of 
country spirits, which are prepared, 
ander supervision, at head distil- 
jeries in large towns. But the best 
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way of taxing tobacco would be, not 
to create a monopoly orto seize the 
manufactured article, but to compel 
cultivators to take out licenses for 
the growth of the plant, as they do 
now for the poppy, and to leave 
them to recoup themselves from the 
consumer. We do not doubt that 
such a tax, without creating one- 
tenth of the irritation consequent 
on the imposition of the income-tax, 
would yield as much as, and more 
than, that mysterious impost. And, 
at any rate, we do not consider that 
we are in danger of bankruptcy or 
administrative failure, if we can 
securely reckon on a revenue of 
fifty millions, which, a generation 
ago, was thought a good budget 
for that Parent Empire for which 
India opens out professional prizes 
for the middle classes, a field for 
independent enterprise, an arena for 
our statesmen, and a school for 
military art. 

We therefore conclude our review 
by recapitulating the main features 
of Indian finance. There is, we 
repeat, no reason to fear that the In- 
dian revenues, except in the event of 
some terrible national disaster, will 
fall below fifty millions. If opium 
should not fail us, the total may 
still mount to fifty-three millions, 
or even more. It must remain to be 
seen if India cannot be held, go- 
verned, and improved with the 
smaller of the sums just mentioned. 
If the Chinese persist in growing 
their own poppies and consuming 
their own drug, we must see if the 
native army cannot be diminished, 
and the outlay on public works cur- 
tailed. Critics and censors will, we 
assure them, do well to remember 
the peculiar trials of an Indian 
financier. The Viceroy cannot tax 
Hindus and Mohammedans on 
the principles which would have 
commended themselves to Shah 
Jehan or Aurungzebe, though he 
stands in their place, and has suc- 
ceeded to their grandeur. He is 
responsible for the safety and the 
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quiet of the whole of India, without 
enjoying the whole of its revenues. 
In India itself, he is hampered by 
the risk of disaffection, by the 
comparative poverty of the masses, 
by inability to reach the wealthy, 
by the evasions and subterfuges 
which are innate qualities with all 
classes, by the occurrence of drought, 
epidemics, and unforeseen calami- 
ties, and by the strange but im- 
perative obligation of treating as 
fellow-subjects of her Majesty, and 
citizens of one empire, those who, 
in heart and sentiment, are cer- 
tainly aliens, and possibly foes. 
While these obstacles beset him in 
the country which he is sent to 
govern, they are not decreased, but 
added to, by the ideas of his duty 
which are prevalent in the country 
which sends him out. That the 
Indo-European telegraph exists as 
much for bankers in Lombard Street 
as for Parsee dealers in cotton at 
Bombay ; that a palatial office at 
the West-end of London adds dig- 
nity to the metropolis, and is a 
convenience to Englishmen ; that 
the representatives of mercantile 
towns in the north have no right to 
impose a burden on Indian revenues 
for a railway or a telegraph from 
Rangoon to Western China; and 
that so far from casting all this 
and similar outlay on the depen- 
dency, the parent empire should 
lighten the load, divide the risk, 
and share the responsibility: these 
and other doctrines would probably 
sound strange to most leaders of 
public opinion, and would perhaps 
be ridiculed in the House. But, 
though we have no hope of these 
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ideas being acted on, they may serve 
to temper adverse criticism, and to 
remind readers that even Mr. Lowe 
would find it somewhat hard in the 
same budget to please the City and 
to content the dwellers in the Danu- 
bian Principalities. As a set-off 
against these difficulties and trials, 
it is beyond question that the reve- 
nues on which hangs the efficiency 
of all the other great departments of 
the state were handed over by Lord 
Lawrence to Lord Mayo, not merely 
unimpaired, but flourishing and ex- 
pansive, and that neither bad har- 
vests nor other natural calamities 
have seriously checked prosperity 
or diminished the sources of wealth. 
The land-tax, the customs, the ex- 
cise, the salt, the miscellaneous 
revenues, are steadily increasing ; 
railways have trebled our military 
strength and our political ascen- 
dancy ; and a word from Lord Mayo 
would replenish the treasury, even 
if it were emptied, with ample 
loans. But these indications of 
national solvency, these gratifying 
features of executive success, render 
it the more incumbent on the Go- 
vernment to husband old resources 
while it devises new, to keep public 
works within a reasonable limit, 
not to add to the debt except for 
reproductive investments on behalf 
of posterity, and not to afford impor- 
tant classes of the community any 
ground for harassing or weaken- 
ing an administration which can no 
more be indifferent to growing 
public opinion in India, than it can 
disregard the temper of Parlia- 
ment, or the injunctions of the 
Crown. 





FRESH EVIDENCE ABOUT ANNE BOLEYN. 
Seconp ARTICLE. 


T has been seen that the death of 
Queen Catherine had removed 
the principal obstacle to a recon- 
ciliation between Henry and Charles. 
The Catholic peers who had pre- 
pared for insurrection had postponed 
or abandoned their intentions, and 
there was a hope, which was shared 
by the political leaders who had 
promoted most actively the separa- 
tion from Rome, that relations be- 
tween the King, his brother sove- 
reigns on the Continent, his subjects 
at home, and possibly with the 
Papacy itself, might now return into 
a more satisfactory condition. A 
not unlikely feature of the recovered 
harmony would be the remarriage 
of the King with some one who was 
clear from connection with the past 
troubles. His relation with Anne 
Boleyn was regarded by half the 
great English families and by 
the whole Continent as merely 
concubinage. Anne herself had 
not borne her honours meekly. 
She had been arrogant and over- 
bearing. She had been personally 
insolent to the leading peers. She 
was known to have advised and 
even urged the King to execute 
Queen Catherine and her daughter 
under the Act of Supremacy. As 
she had not succeeded, she was 
believed, in the fevered and hostile 
atmosphere of the Court, to have 
poisoned Catherine, and to meditate 
the removal of the Princess by the 
same means. Had she been the 
mother of a Prince of Wales, or had 
Henry retained his affection for her, 
both the Emperor and the nobles 
would probably have stifled their 
antipathy, and have forborne to 


1 De quoy ledict Roy a demonstré grand deuil et tristesse. 
2 Jentends de plusieurs de ceste Court qu'il y a passé trois mois que ce Roy ne parle 
dix fois a la concubine, et que quand elle abortit il ne luy tint gueres autres propos, synon 


qwil voyoit bien que Dieu ne luy vouloit donner enfans masles. 


press a change of policy into a 
disturbance of the arrangements of 
the royal family. But there were 
abundant reasons, both personal and 
political, why advantage should be 
taken of any signs of incipient cool- 
ness—why, if the King himself 
betrayed a weariness of his com- 
panion, her dismissal should be 
represented to him, not only as 
morally permissible, but as some- 
thing extremely desirable for the 
political interests of the nation. 

The coolness, it appeared, had 
shown itself, and the encouragement 
could not have been wanting. The 
prospects of Anne Boleyn depended 
on the results of her pregnancy, If 
she produced a prince she might 
preserve her place. If a second acci- 
dent befel her, her chances of hold- 
ing her ground were precarious. 

Fortune was not her friend. On 
the 29th of January, the day on 
which Queen Catherine was buried, 
the unlucky Anne was confined with 
a dead boy. The King showed 
much emotion.! During the three 
preceding months he had not 
spoken ten times to her. He went 
to her bedside when he learnt 
his misfortune, but said merely 
it was but too plain that God 
would give him no male children, 
and then turning away and leaving 
her, he added, ungraciously, that 
when she was recovered he would 
speak with her.? 

She was very miserable. She 
accused the Duke of Norfolk, whom 
Chapuys tells us she still hated, as 
having been the cause of her cala- 
mity, by the rudeness with which a 
week before he had delivered her a 


En s’en allant, comme 


pour depit, il luy dit assez de male grace que apres quelle soit relevée qu'il parleroit a 


elle.—Chapuys a l’Empereur, 29 Fév. 
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message from the King. But the 
Duke insisted that there had been 
nothing either in the message or in 
the manner in which it was delivered 
to agitate her, and that she had re- 
ceived it without signs of disturb- 
ance. Some people said that she 
was constitutionally unable to bear 
children; others, that she feared 
the King might treat her as the 
late Queen had been treated. Re- 
port whispered that he had lately 
made large presents to a lady at 
the Court named Jane Seymour. 
Anne said that her love for the 
King was deeper than the love of 
the late Queen; and that her heart 
was broken when she saw his affec- 
tion given to others. The King, 
though it was Carnival time and 
there was a high festival at Green- 
wich, preferred to leave her there 
and remained alone in London.? 
The position of Mary, meanwhile, 
was slightly improved. Cromwell 
sent to tell Chapuys that on her 
mother’s death it was proposed to 
increase her establishment, as a step 
towards her restoration to her rank 
as Princess. The ambassador could 
but pray that there was no scorpion 
concealed beneath the honey. The 
King, he understood, had only 
waited to compel her to swear to 
the Statutes till the concubine had 
produced the prince, of whom both 
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advised her, in compliance with the 
Emperor’s instructions, to offer, ifa 
prince was actually born, to submit 
to her father’s pleasure, and mean- 
time to endeavour to please the lady 
in whose charge she was placed. 

Anne Boleyn’s overtures in the 
same directionthe Princess had met, 
as we have seen, with the most deter- 
mined coldness. She as little liked 
the advice of Chapuys, and her 
whole mind continued to be fixed 
upon her escape to the Continent. 

Anne herself sought consolation 
for her calamity in fresh hopes for 
the future. She comforted the ladies 
who were weeping round her with 
telling them that it was perhaps for 
the best. The child which she had 
lost had been conceived in the late 
Queen’s lifetime, and there might 
be a question of its legitimacy. No 
uncertainty would attach to the 
next. 

‘She admits thus,’ observed 
Chapuys, ‘that there is a doubt 
about her bastard daughter.’ 

‘The King’s new love affair with 
the lady I have already mentioned,’ 
he continued, ‘goes steadily forward, 
to the concubine’sextremerage. The 
King introduced the lady’s brother 
into the privy chamber a fortnight 
ago. It is regarded as a good sign ® 
that the matter will not be broken 
off.’ 


he and she had made sure. He 


About the same time Chapuys 


1 Treuvent les ungs que cela soit procede de I’indisposition de sa personne 
et inhabilite de porter enfans, et les autres dient que c’est pour craincte que ledict 
Roy ne la traicte comme la feue Royne, veu mesmement le trayn et termes qu ilz 
tiennent avec une demoiselle de Court nommée maistresse Seymour, a la quelle, selon que 
dient plusieurs, il a fait ces jours de grans presens.—Chapuys 4 |'Empereur, 10 Fév. 

2 Pourvu que l’amour-qu’elle luy portoit estoit trop plus grande . . 
feue Royne ; 


+ que celle de la 
de sorte que le cueur luy rompoit quand elle veoit qu'il en aymoit des 
autres, duquel propoz ledict Roy:a este fort mary et en fait bien le semblant, veu que 
ces jours de feste et bonne chiere il est icy, et laisse l'autre a Greenwich la ou autrefois 
ne la pouvoit abandonner une heure.—Chapuys 4 I'Empereur, 29 Fév. 

8 Chapuys 4 l’Empereur, 17 Fev. 

* Lion m’a dict que la concubine . . . consoloit ses Demoiselles qui pleuroient, leur 
disant que cestoit pour le mieulx, car elle en seroit tant plus tost ensaincte, y que le filz 
qu'elle pourteroit ne seroit dubieux comme fust este icelle, estant conceu du vivant de la 
Royne.—Chapuys 4 Granvelle, 25 Fév. 

® Les nouvelles amours de ce Roy avec la demoyselle dont ay cydevant escript vont 
tousjours en avant a la grosse raige de la concubine; et le dict Roy puis quinze jours 
mis en la chambre le frére de ladicte demoiselle que l’on tient a bon sign pour le progres 
desdicts amours.—Chapuys 4 Granvelle, 18 Mars. 
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received a message from Cromwell, 
begging for a private conversation 
with him, after Mass, on the Eve 
of St. Matthias, February 23, at 
St. Augustine’s Church. Cromwell 
told him that great efforts were be- 
ing made by Lord Wiltshire, Anne’s 
father, and by others who had pen- 
sions from France, to induce the 
King to declare war against the Em- 
peror. Both the King and he and 
the country generally were very re- 
luctant, and he trusted that Chapuys 
would assist him in removing the 
ground of difference between such 
old allies as England and the House 
of Burgundy. 

Chapuys said that the King must 
retrace many of his past steps. He 
must submit to the Holy See, and 
must recognise the legitimacy of the 
Princess Mary—both these measures 
were indispensable preliminaries. 

Cromwell answered that on these 
points the King would be hard to 
move. He was determined to main- 
tain the independence of the Eng- 
lish Courts. To acknowledge the 
Princess legitimate was to allow the 
supremacy of the Pope, and to this 
his master would never consent. 
He was willing, however, to assist 
the Emperor with men and money 
in bringing France to reason. He 
suggested—and Chapuys enclosed a 
curious fragment in Cromwell’s 
hand embodying his proposal—that 
Charles should write private letters 
to the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and to the Duke of Richmond also, 
Henry’s illegitimate son, who both 
in mind and body singularly re- 
sembled his father.! 

Charles himself now appears on 
the scene, replying particularly to 
the points which Cromwell had 
raised. 

‘The withdrawal of the King 
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from the Church of Rome,’ he re- 
plied to Chapuys, ‘and the mea- 
sures which he has taken in oppo- 
sition to it, are points of great im- 
portance. He may find a difficulty 
in turning back. His pride may 
stand in the way. He may be 
ashamed of showing himself irreso- 
lute, both before the world and 
even before his own subjects,’ and 
he is obstinate in his own opinions. 
You may lay before him such 
considerations as you think most 
likely to weigh with him—the peril 
of his soul, the division, schism, 
and confusion in his realm, and the 
manifest danger should the Pope 
proceed to execute the censures 
already threatened, to pronounce 
him deposed and to call on the 
kings and princes of Christendom 
to carry the decree into effect. 
Whatever comes of it, both he and 
his adherents cannot but be kept in 
continual anxiety, and although he 
may sustain his present course 
during his own life (which he can- 
not do without great peril and diffi- 
culty) he will inevitably leave the 
gravest calamities to those who 
come after him. Tell him that he 
will do far better to take measures 
himself for the safety of his realm 
in time. He can do it without 
difficulty, either by referring the 
questions at issue to the decision of 
the Council, or by trusting to my- 
self to negotiate for him with the 
Holy See. He may rely on me to 
settle matters as honourably and 
favourably for him as possible. If 
you can learn from him the terms 
to which he will agree, it will be all 
the better, for we shall gain time. 
And it is likely that he will be 
more willing to consent to a com- 
promise than bind himself to sub- 
mit either to the Council or to 


Henry de Richmond——ad quem si dignabitur scribere Cesar non erit 


? Duques < Thomas de Norfolk 
Charles de Suffolk 


meo judicio abs re. . 
partem interpretabitur pater quem non magis 


. Id enim in optimam 


corporis lineamentis quam animi dotibus referre 
certum est. 
2 Sera plus difficile pour la honte du monde et mesme de ses subjetz. 
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my arbitration. In every way this 
will be the best, for otherwise he 
will do all in his power to impeach 
the Council, or, though he con- 
sents to its meeting, will adhere 
to those who have separated from 
the Church, so that any general 
remedy will become more diffi- 
cult. It will be easier to treat with 
him particularly beforehand, and I 
shall be better able to mediate with 
the Pope without scruple or jea- 
lousy. The points of which he com- 
plains are the sentence at Rome in 
the divorce cause, the private in- 
terests of England in the matter 
of annates, and the other claims 
preferred by the Holy See upon that 
realm. The first may be compre- 
hended in some general arrange- 
ment to be made for the Prin- 
cess;! the annates can be mode- 
rated, with a declaration limit- 
ing the Pope’s remaining preten- 
sions; and as to the authority of 
the Church of England, you can 
persuade the King that some ap- 
pointment shall be taken to his own 
honour, and the profit and the wel- 
fare of the realm.’? ‘In all 
your communications you must 
speak as of yourself, in the form of 
interrogatories, till you know in 
what the King will persist. I can 
agree to nothing to the diminution 
or prejudice of the Roman Church 
without the consent of the Pope. 
You may only undertake for me 
that I will do all that I can in his 
interests. If you find him obstinate 
you will not fail, notwithstanding, 
toascertain his intention on the other 
points. Provided I am not to be 
obliged to sustain or support him in 
his errors, I am content, rather than 
break off the treaty, to leave these 
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matters in abeyance, to be settled 
hereafter. As to my cousin, you 
must avoid by all possible means 
consenting to or doing anything by 
which the honour of the late Queen, 
my aunt, shall be touched.’ ® 

So far as the Church was con- 
cerned, there were no signs that 
Henry thought of retracing his 
steps. Parlhament had again met, 
and had passed the Act for the sup- 
pression of the smaller monasteries. 
Another marriage for the king was 
still being talked of, but asthe Em- 
peror’s intentions were still un- 
certain, Wolsey’s original project 
was revived, and there was an idea 
of applying to Francis for the hand 
of a French princess.4 Cromwell 
was supposed to have a hand in 
this project, and at the end of 
March, the Marchioness of Exeter, 
the Countess of Kildare, Lord 
Montague, and others, informed 
Chapuys that Anne Boleyn and the 
minister were on bad terms in con- 
sequence. 

To discover if there was any 
truth in these rumours, Chapuys 
called on Cromwell, and told him 
that he had omitted of late to visit 
him in consequence of Queen Anne’s 
threats to take his head off. Crom- 
well; he said, deserved a more gra- 
cious mistress, better able to ap- 
preciate his inestimable services to 
his master. 

Cromwell affected to be pleased. 
He replied that he was but too well 
aware of the instability of human 
things, especially of the favour of 
Courts. He had ever before his eyes, 
he said, the fate of his predecessors, 
and had made his account to fare 
as they had fared. If the worst 
came he would arm himself with 


1 I suppose this to be Charles’s meaning. His words are :—Quant au premier, il 
pourroit cesser en venant a traicter de ce que concerne la Princesse nostre cousine. 

2 Et aussi quant 4 l’auctorité de l’Eglise Anglicane l'on pourroit persuader au Roy que 
la chose se appoincteroit 4 son honneur, prouffit et bien du Royaulme. 


3 L’Empereur 4 Chapuys, 28 Mars. 


* Il se bruyoit de quelque nouveaux mariage pour le Roy qui conformoit avecques .. . 


{word illegible] de France. 


. . Les Messieurs de la Court disoyent que le Roy fusse soli- 


citer a mariage la fille de France a ceste occasion.—Chapuys 4 |’Empereur, 1 Avril, 


1536. 
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patience, and leave the rest to God. 
He then went on to express his 
regret for the part which he had 
taken in advancing the King’s mar- 
riage with Anne. He had seen the 
King to be bent upon it, however, and 
allthat he had done had been toshow 
him the means by which it could 
be brought about. The King 
seemed now inclined to seek the 
society of other ladies,' but he 
trusted that there would be no 
fresh changes, and that his master 
would now continue to live with 
her honourably and chastely. 

There was something peculiar in 
Cromwell’smanner. Chapuys looked 
at him keenly. He was leaning 
against a window, with one hand 
over his mouth, whether by accident 
or to conceal a smile Chapuys did 
not know. One thing, Cromwell 
continued, the French might as- 
sure themselves of, that if the King 
intended to take another wife he 
would not go to look for her in 
Paris.” 

Chapuys was closing the letter 
in which he was forwarding this in- 
formation, when the Marchioness of 
Exeter sent to tell him that the 
King having been lately in London 
and Mistress Seymour at Green- 
wich, the King had sent her a 
purse full of sovereigns, with a 
letter which she had kissed and 
had returned unopened to the 
bearer. She had thrown herself 
on her knees, and had bidden the 
messenger entreat the King to re- 
member that she was the child of 
honest parents, with an unstained 
name, that she valued nothing so 
much as her honour, and that she 
would not wound it for any reward 
that would be offered to her. 
If he wished to make her a 


present she begged him to keep it 
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till God sent him some one to 
marry.® 

Jane Seymour, it is here neces- 
sary to say, had been a lady-in- 
waiting to Queen Catherine. She 
was deeply attached, as will be 
seen hereafter, to the Princess 
Mary. She was herself strongly 
Imperialist, and supposing the 
charges against Anne of having 
endeavoured to destroy Mary were 
well grounded, she is likely to have 
shared the feeling of all the Imperial- 
ist party about her. Like them, 
she probably regarded Anne as no 
better than the King’s mistress, and 
felt no scruple whatever therefore 
in desiring to see him married to 
another woman. Whether she 
sought the position for herself 
may be uncertain. There is no 
sign at all that she hesitated to 
accept it. 

‘The Marchioness tells me,’ con- 
tinued Chapuys, ‘that the King’s 
inclination for Mistress Seymour 
was marvellously increased by her 
answer. He said that she was a 
virtuous woman, and that she 
might understand that his inten- 
tions were strictly honourable he 
would only speak with her in 
future in the presence of one of her 
relations. He has removed Crom- 
well from a room to which he had 
private access by a gallery, and has 
placed there the lady’s eldest 
brother with his wife, so that he 
can see her when he pleases.’ 

‘ Mistress Seymour has been well 
indoctrinated by the greater part of 
the King’s friends, who hate the con- 
cubine, that she must show him no 
sort of complaisance unless as his 
wife. On this she is fully resolved. 
She has been advised also to tell 
the King hardily that he is living 


in unexampled abomination, that 


? Le Roy son maistre fut encores incline 4 festoyer et servir Dames. 


2 Chapuys 4 l'Empereur, 1 Avril. 


® Qu’elle estoit issue de bons et honorables parens sans nul reproche, et qu’elle n’avoit 


plus grande richesse en ce monde que son honneur, le quel pour nulle . . 


. elle ne 


vouldroit blesser, et que s'il luy vouloit faire quelque present d'argent elle luy supplioit 
que ce fust quand Dieu luy envoyoit quelque party de mariage. 
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not a creature regards his marriage 
as legitimate.' When she has 
opened the matter there will be 
others to tell him the same, pro- 
vided he obliges them to speak on 
their oath and on their loyalty.” 

‘The Marchioness says also that 
I or some one else on the part of 
your Majesty should lend a hand to 
the affair ; and, indeed, I think it 
will be well if we can bring it to 
effect, as well for the assurance of 
the person of the Princess, as to 
apply a remedy to the heresies here, 
of which the concubine is the cause 
and the chief nurse, and also to ex- 
tricate the King from his present 
abominable and worse than inces- 
tuous connection. The Princess 
will be well pleased also, although 
she may lose the succession by the 
birth of a male heir.’ 3 

St. George’s Day was now ap- 
proaching. A series of fétes was 
projected at Greenwich, which were 
to extend from the zoth of April to 
the beginning of May. The Em- 
peror’s ambassador was invited, and 
was received with marked attention. 
Cromwell took an opportunity of 
privately repeating to him how 
anxious the King was for a return 
to cordiality with his master. He 
went so far as to hint that a recon- 
ciliation with Rome was not wholly 
impossible. Lord Rochford said 
something polite to him on the 
advantages of the Imperial alli- 
ance. Chapuys, though he ab- 
horred him, received his advances 
smoothly, saying that he trusted 
he would lend his assistance in 
a matter of so much importance 
to Christendom. Rochford turned 
the talk upon Lutheranism, but 


' La quelle est bien endoctrinée de Ja plus part des privés du Roy qui hayen 
cubine, qu'elle ne doyt en sorte du monde complaiser 
de quoy elle est toute resolue. 


tiltre de mariage, 
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Chapuys evaded the dangerous 
subject. 

Cromwell then came again to him 
with a message from Henry. The 
King, he said, would be gratified if 
he would pay a visit to ‘the con- 
cubine’ and give her the kiss of 
peace. He left it, however, to 
Chapuys’ pleasure. Chapuys re- 
plied that his pleasure was the 
King’s—the King had only to com- 
mand him. He thought, however, 
that for various respects, which at 
another time he would explain to 
his Majesty, such a visit would just 
then be out of place. 

The King took his answer in 
good part. Mass was said, to which 
Chapuys was conducted by Roch- 
ford. When the King entered there 
was a rush of people to. see how 
Anne would receive Chapuys. She 
made him a deep obeisance, which 
he returned, and she passed on. 
When the service was over, the 
King anda number of the peers re- 
tired to dine in Anne’s apartments. 
Chapuys might have followed, but 
declined; Lord Rochford con- 
ducted him to the Presence Cham- 
ber, where he dined with the cour- 
tiers. 

In the afternoon he had an inter- 
view with Henry, who received him 
bonnet in hand, and was profuse in 
his expressions of goodwill towards 
the Emperor. The King, however, 
was most decided in refusing to have 
any further dealings with the Pope. 
Neither his relations with the Pope, 
he said, nor the position of the 
Princess, were any concern of the 
Emperor’s. He persistently declined 
to recognise the Princess’s legiti- 
macy, but was otherwise gracious, 


it la eon- 
si n'est par 
aussi conseillée qu'elle die 


a la fantasie du 
Il luy est 


Roy, 


hardiment au “Roy quelle abhominucion 4 toute exemple son mariage, et que nul le 


tient pour legitime. 


The decipher of this sentence is very obscure. 


proposera ladicte affaire il ny doit 


avoir que 


I read the words:— Ft au pointe qu'elle 
qui proposeroient les mesmes, 


pourveu que le Roy les constrainge sur le jurement et fide lité que lny ont. 


* Chapuys 4 l'Empereur, 1 Avril. 


* That I suppose to be the meaning of ‘ visiter et baiser la concubine.’ 
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and spoke at great length on the 
condition of Europe, with which he 
seemed to be wholly absorbed.! 

Whatever else might have been 
intended, there had been evidently, 
up to this time, no thought of charg- 
ing Anne with personal criminality. 
Politics was the foremost subject 
with everyone. The fortunes of 
the unhappy woman who was 
about to be the object of so tre- 
mendous an accusation were of in- 
terest only so far as her overthrow 
or her retention of her place beside 
the King would affect the balance 
of political power. A decent excuse 
for divorcing her was being eagerly 
looked for by the party which had 
been putting forward Jane Sey- 
mour. One of them had consulted 
Stokesly, the Bishop of London, 
The Bishop had answered warily 
that he would give his opinion to 
no one but the King, nor to the 
King until he had discovered which 
way the King’s inclinations lay. 
He would not risk the effects of 
Anne’s revenge if there was a 
chance of her remaining in favour.? 

The Bishop, Chapuys added, had 
been one of the chief instruments 
of the first divorce. He now re- 
pented of it with all his heart, and 
would be more willing to further 
the second, the concubine and all 
her race being such abominable 
Lutherans. 

Could Henry have made up his 
mind to restore the Papal autho- 
rity, the divorce of Anne would 
have presented no difficulty; and 
this, perhaps, was the meaning of a 
few words which Chapuys wrote to 
Granvelle about Cromwell. Crom- 


? Chapuys 4 l’Empereur, 21 Avril. 
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well, he said, had done everything 
in his power to induce the King 
to meet the Emperor’s wishes. He 
had risked Henry’s displeasure by 
the freedom with which he had 
spoken to him, and had taken to 
his bed for vexation at finding 
him so detestably obstinate.’ 

The difficulty was to declare the 
second marriage null without ac- 
knowledging the validity of the 
first—Henry, it seems, having made 
up his mind that come what would 
the Papal power should never be 
reinstated.‘ 

It has been seen that Anne had 
surrounded herself with the most 
bitter enemies. There were the or- 
thodox, who hated her and her 
family as the patrons of the Lu- 
therans. There were the Imperial- 
ists, who detested her as French. 
There were the peers, whom, like 
the Duke of Norfolk, she had of- 
fended by her arrogance in the days 
of her favour. There were those who 
believed that she had poisoned Queen 
Catherine; and there were others 
who, with better reason,were assured 
that she had advised the King to 
execute his daughter. Their tongues 
had been tied while she was sup- 
ported by Henry’s affection. Like 
the Bishop of London, they had 
waited till they were assured that 
she had lost it. But no sooner was 
it whispered that he was really 
anxious to be rid of her, than the 
accumulated malice of months and 
years, truths, fictions, exaggera- 
tions, blended and-whirled together, 
were ready prepared to burst out. 
She had been miserably imprudent. 
She had allowed gentlemen about 


2 Le frére de M. de Montague me dit en dinant que I'Evesque de Londres avoit este 
interrogué si ce Roy pourroit habandonner la dicte concubine, et qu'il n’en avoit point 
voulu dire son advis, ne le diroit au personne de monde que au seul Roy; et avant que ce 
faire il vouldroit espier la fantasie dudict Roy; veuillant innuyr que le dict Roy pourroit 
laisser ladicte concubine—toutefois congnoissant l’inconstance et mutabilite de ledict 
Roy, il ne voudroit mettre en dangier de ladicte concubine. 


3 Chapuys 4 Granvelle, 21 Avril. 


* Quelqungs de son conseil luy donnant entendre qu'il ne scauroit separer de la dicte 
concubine sans tantement confirmer non seulement le premier mariage, mais aussi que 
plus il remit l'auctorite du Pape.—Chapuys a l’Empereur, 2 Mai. 
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the Court to be dangerously intimate 
with her. She had talked to them, by 
her own subsequent acknowledg- 
ment, of the King’s infirmities, and 
of their hopes of her hand when he 
should be gone. She had jested, as 
will be seen hereafter, with her 
brother’s wife on a yet more peril- 
ous subject. Whether she had done 
worse may be reasonably doubted ; 
but trifles such as these, seen 
through the medium of ill-will, 
might easily be magnified into 
damning evidence of guilt. 

The first discovery was her 
early love affair with the young 
Earl of Northumberland. Some 
said she had been engaged to him— 
an engagement under the Canon 
law being sufficient to invalidate 
a subsequent union with another 
person—some that she had been 
actually married to him.' North- 
umberland denied it when ques- 
tioned, but he could hardly do 
otherwise without exposing himself 
to a serious charge. Witnesses 
were forthcoming ready to prove 
the story ; and some real past con- 
nection may, perhaps, have been 
the cause of the bitterness with 
which, as we have seen, North- 
umberland regarded Anne. 

The King had determined to act 
upon this evidence. But either 
something of a darker character 
was now really suspected, or a 
mere divorce was insufficient to 
satisfy the concentrated malice 
which she had provoked. 
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There was a Garter vacant by 
the death of some French nobleman. 
It was given to the Master of the 
Horse, Sir Nicholas Carew, though 
Anne had laboured hard to obtain 
it for Rochford. Carew, though 
Anne was his cousin, resented her 
interference, and with the rest of 
the conspirators renewed his en- 
treaties to Jane Seymour to use her 
influence to precipitate her fall. 
On the 25th of April, Carew and 
certain others of the Household 
sent word to the Princess Mary 
that she might be of good cheer, for 
her adversaries would very shortly 
be disposed of. The King was as 
weary of the concubine as he could 
possibly be.? 

We now come to the znd of May, 
the day on which the cloud broke 
in a form so terrible and apparently 
so unexpected. 

‘Your Majesty,’ Chapuys wrote 
to the Emperor, ‘ will remember 
what I wrote to you at the com- 
mencement of the past month, 
touching what had passed between 
myself and Mr. Cromwell on the 
divorce of the King from the con- 
cubine. I ascertained the pleasure 
of the Princess on the subject. She 
desired that I should do my best to 
further the matter, especially for 
the honour and discharge of the 
conscience of the King her father. 
She cared not the least in the world 
that the King might [now] have 
lawful heirs who might deprive her 
of the succession,* while for the 


' Ores que la dicte crime ne fut este descouvert, ce Roy, a ce que j'ay ces jours este 
iulvertye de bonnes et certaines personnes, avoit delibere la habandonner, car il y avoit 


des tesmoings tous conformes testifians que marriage avoit passe neuf ans . . 
. charnellement entre elle et le conte de Northumberland.—Chapuys 4 I’Empereur, 


2 Mai. 


. este fait et 


? Ne tiendra audict escuyer que ladicte concubine quelque cousine qu'elle n’en soit ne 
soit desarconnée, et ne cesse de conseiller maistresse Seymour avee autres conspirateurs 


pour luy faire une venwe. 


Et n’y a point quatre jours que luy et certains de la Chambre 


ont mandé dire 4 la princesse qu'elle feit bonne chere et que bresvement sa contre partie 


mettroit de diére au vin, car le Roy estoit deja sitrist avec . 
eubine qu il n’estoit possible de plus.—Chapuys 4 l'Empereur, 29 Avril. 
that I have correctly read the words printed in italics. 


. . et ennuye de la dicte con- 
I am not sure 


* La quelle volunte estoit que deusse tenir main audict affaire et principalement pour 
lhonneur et descharge de conscience du Roy son pere; et qu'elle ne se soucioit en fagon 
(lu monde que ledict Roy son Pere peust avoir hoirs legitimes que luy ostassent la suc- 


cession. 
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honour of God she pardoned all 
the world from her heart for what 
had been done against herself and 
against the late Queen her mother. 
I have [in consequence] used such 
means as seemed: convenient to 
set the affair forward, both with 
Mr. Cromwell and. with many 
other persons, of which so far I 
have not written to your Majesty 
till I saw how the affair would 
go. It has turned ont, in my 
opinion, far better than anyone 
could have anticipated, and with 
the greatest. ignominy, by the 
justice and judgment of God. The 
concubine has been taken in the 
open daylight from Greenwich to 
the Tower of London. She was 
conducted thither by the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Lord Chamberlain, and 
the Vice-Chamberlain, and she has 
been left there alone, with four 
ladies to attend upon her. The 
report goes that it is for adultery, 
which she has long carried on with 
a musician of her chamber, who 
this morning was sent to the Tower 
also. Master Norris, one of the 
persons most intimate with the 
King, has been committed for not 
having revealed what was going 
on; six hours later three other 
gentlemen ; and three or four hours 
after his sister, Lord Rochford was 
committed also.’ 

With this hurriedly-written note 
Chapuys’ confidential. servant 
George was despatched to Brussels. 
Lord Howard wrote at the same 
time to Granvelle, saying that he 
understood ‘the concubine’ had 
been surprised in bed with the 
King’s organist.! 

Granvelle received Lord Howard’s 
letter before the arrival of Chapuys’ 
messenger. The Emperor wrote 
immediately to tell Chapuys to take 
advantage of the opportunity to 
press forward the alliance. He sent 
the letters which Cromwell had 


[July 


recommended. to the three Dukes. 
‘If Lord Howard’s news be true,’ 
Charles said, ‘it is probable that as 
God has permitted this woman’s 
damnable life to be discovered, the 
King will be more inclined to treat 
with us, and there will be better 
ground for arranging what concerns 
our cousin the Princess, but you 
must use all your skill to prevent 
the King from inclining to a. mar- 
riage with France. He must rather 
choose one of his own subjects— 
either her for whom he has already 
shown an inclination or some other.’ 

So far the Emperor had written 
when Chapuys’ servant arrived. 
‘George has just come,’ Charles 
continued, ‘and I have learnt from 
him the certainty of these news 
touching the concubine. We sup- 
pose that the King will put her 
to death, as she has well deserved, 
with all the partners of her guilt, 
and that, being of an amorous 
complexion, and being, as he has 
always alleged or pretended, desir- 
ous of a male child, he will now 
take another wife. Overtures will 
certainly be made to him on the 
side of France. You will en- 
deavour, as of yourself or with 
Cromwell, to further a marriage for 
him with the Infanta.of Portugal, 
the daughter of my sister the 
Queen of France, who has a settle- 
ment by will of 400,000 ducats. 
You will propose at the same time 
another marriage between the 
Princess Mary and: the Infant of 
Portugal, Don Louis, my brother- 
in-law. You will give them to 
understand that these alliances will 
be very convenient to efface past 
unpleasantness, and cement a union 
between myself, the King, Portugal, 
and our realms and countries. You 
will indicate how advantageous 
such an alliance will prove to the 
realm of England should a Prince 
be the fruit of it; and for this we 


1 Le visconte Howard a escript a S* de Granvelle que au mesme instant il avoit 
entendu de bon lieu que la concubine dudict Roy avoit este surprise couchée avee l’or- 


ganiste du dict Roy. 
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may reasonably hope, the Infanta 
bemg young and well nurtured.”! 

(‘ M. Ambassadeur, my good 
brother and friend,’ wrote Granvelle 
to Chapuys simultaneously, ‘I have 
received your letter by your man 
George; I have heard his commis- 
sion. You have done well to adver- 
tise us of what has passed touching 
the ‘“‘concubine,” which is indeed 
music of a high sort, and worthy of 
laughter.2. God is revealing the 
iniquity of those from whom so 
many mischiefs have arisen, and 
since it is so we must make our 
profit and conduct matters the best 
we can, according to the Emperor’s 
instructions. Use all diligence and 
all possible dexterity. Besides the 
immense advantage which will fol- 
low, both public and private, you 
will yourself thus obtain the reward 
of your true and faithful services.’* 

A third letter followed three 
days later from the Emperor, 
repeating his offers with still 
greater urgency; and it is notice- 
able that in no one of these des- 
patches is any condition made or 
any stipulation hinted at for a recon- 
cihation with the Papacy. Charles 
perhaps expected that it would 
follow as a matter of course, and 
that the less he said about it the 
better. It is clear, further, that 
although the Emperor was aware 
of the conspiracy against Anne, 
which had been going forward 
throughout the spring, he must 
have looked upon it with as much 
satisfaction as the Princess Mary, 
and that not a suspicion crossed 
his mind that the ‘concubine’ was 
being unfairly dealt with. 


1 L’Empereur i Chapuys, 15 Mai. 
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Meanwhile Cromwell had been 
entrusted with the duty of investi- 
gating the particular accusation. 
He told Chapuys afterwards that 
it had caused him-the greatest dis- 
tress. He used. the remarkable ex- 
pression, that the vexation and 
annoyance which he had felt at the 
King’s language to Chapuys at 
Greenwich had set him upon enquir- 
ing into the business, and that one 
of the things which had roused his 
suspicions had been a prophecy 
made in Flanders threatening the 
King with a conspiracy from parties 
nearest about his person. He 
praised highly the sense, the spirit, 
and the heart, both of the concu- 
bine and her brother.” 

Imperfect as the evidence still 
remains, it is unfair to build 
theories on casual observations 
which themselves come to us at 
secondhand. Cromwell’s words, 
however, as they stand, suggest 
misgivings. He had quarrelled 
with Anne, and she had threatened 
him with the scaffold. He had 
been active in promoting her 
divorce.. He had recommended the 
King, as a step towards it, to 
accept the Emperor’s overtures, 
even though they involved a re- 
conciliation with the Pope, and 
the King had angrily refused. If 
Anne maintained her place, his own 
situation could not fail to be most 
dangerous; and if he had been 
really playing a false game, the 
commendations of Anne and her 
brother, otherwise so much out of 
place, become intelligible. That he 
was an unscrupulous politician has 
been seen already when he spoke 


? Qui a la verite est une musique de haulte genre et digne de rire. 

8 M. Granvelle a l’Ambassadeur de l’Angleterre, 15 Mai. 

* Luy avoit este l'autorite de descouvrir et parachever lesdictes affaires dicelle coneu- 
bine, en quoy il avoit eu une merveilleuse peine; et que sur le desplesur et couroux qvil 
avoit eu sur le responce que le Roy son Maitre m’avoit donné le tiers jour de Pasques il 
se mect a fantasies de enquerir la dicte affaire; et que une des choses que l’avoit mis en 
soubgon et anime pour s’enquerir du cas avoit este une prognostication faicte en Flandes, la 
quelle menagoit ce Roy d’une conspiration des plus proches de sa personne, et sur ce il 
me loua grandement le sens esprit et ceur de la dicte concubine et de son frere.—Chapuys 


4 YEmpereur, 6 Juin. 
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to Chapuys ‘like Caiaphas.’ It 
is fair to add, however, that we 
know nothing of him which would 
justify a suspicion that he would be 
guilty of so hideous a crime as 
knowingly to forge a charge of 
adultery against a woman whom he 
knew to be innocent. 

At any rate the case against 
Anne and ‘ her accomplices’ rapidly 
assumed shape. She was accused 
of having committed herself with 
Mark, Smeton the musician, with 
Sir Henry Norris, Sir William 
Brereton, and Sir Francis Weston. 
She was charged besides with incest 
with her brother. Time, place, cir- 
cumstances, all were given, and 
something must have been produced 
in the way of proof. There were 
grand juries and petty juries. A 
special commission was appointed 
to try the four gentlemen. All the 
judges sate upon it, and among 
others the Earl of Wiltshire, Anne’s 
father. Anne herself and Lord 
Rochford were tried by the Peers. 
Mark Smeton pleaded guilty. He 
was treated in the ‘Tower with 
exceptional severity, which does 
not look as if he had been bribed to 
lie. He had confessed from the 
first, and adhered to his confession 
to the last. The rest said they 
were innocent, but their statements 
curiously varied. 

Chapuys’ account of the trials is 
the most circumstantial which has 
come down to us. It is long, but 
its extreme interest forbids com- 
pression. 

A letter of the Emperor’s, written 
before he had heard of Anne’s 
arrest, arrived a day or two after it. 
Chapuys had been ill, but he sent 
a copy to Cromwell, who expressed 
himself delighted at the Emperor’s 
expressions of goodwill towards 
England, and gave hopes that the 
feeling would be reciprocated on 
the part of his master. Things 
could not, he said, be in better 
train than they were, especially 
through what had happened in the 
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matter of the concubine. He ré- 
minded Chapuys of what he had 
said to him on the Eve of &t. 
Matthias, when he had foretold what 
was likely to happen. He professed 
great anxiety for Chapuys’ con- 
valescence, that when the concu- 
bine and her accomplices were des- 
patched, he might come to Court 
and carry out his negotiations. 

‘ Sire,’ Chapuys’ letter continued, 
‘no one could have imagined the 
delight which the people are 
everywhere exhibiting, not so much 
for the ruin of the concubine as for 
the hope of the reinstatement of the 
Princess. So far the King shows 
no inclination to replace her. The 
Council have twice moved him about 
it, but he remains obstinate. I 
learn from good authority that 
in a conversation between Jane 
Seymour and the King about their 
approaching marriage, before the 
concubine was arrested, the lady 
proposed to him to bring back the 
Princess to the Court. The King 
told her that she was a fool. She 
ought rather, he said, to think of 
the position of the children which 
they might expect for themselves 
and not of the elevation of the 
other. She answered that in soli- 
citing the restoration of the Princess 
she believed she was consulting the 
good of the King, of herself, of 
her children, should she have any, 
and of all the realm; without it 
neither the Emperor nor the 
English nation would be satisfied, 
and nothing was to be looked for 
but ruin. She speaks fair, and I 
will use all means in my power to 
keep her to her purpose. I hope 
in three days to speak to the King 
and the Council. I will also com- 
municate about it with a part of 
the Lords who have been sum- 
moned hither to a meeting of 
Parliament. The concubine’s little 
bastard will, I believe, be excluded 
from the succession; the King 
means Parliament to invite him to 
marry again. To conceal the affec- 
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tion which he bears to the Lady 
Seymour he keeps her seven miles 
distant, in the house of the Master 
of the Horse, and he says in public 
that he does not desire to re-enter 
the married state unless his sub- 
jects constrain him. 

‘Sire, the same evening on 
which the concubine was taken to 
the Tower, the Duke of Richmond 
going, according to the custom in 
England, to ask his father’s bless- 
ing before retiring to rest, the King 
burst into tears, saying that he 
and his sister, meaning the Prin- 
cess, must thank God for having 
escaped the hands of that accursed 
and venomous whore, who had in- 
tended to poison them. From these 
words it would appear that he 
knows something.' 

‘Sire, on the 12th of this month 
there were condemned as traitors 
Master Norris, a gentleman of the 
King’s Privy Chamber; Master 
Weston, who used to sleep with 
the King; and Master Brereton, a 


gentleman of the chamber also, of 
whom I wrote by my man to your 


Majesty. The varlet, sire, is the 
only one that has confessed. He 
admitted that he had been with the 
concubine three times. The rest 
were condemned on presumption 
and certain indications, without 
proof or valid confession.? 

‘On the 15th the concubine and 
her brother were condemned for 
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treason by all the principal lords 
in England. The Duke of Norfolk 
pronounced sentence, and I am 
told that the Earl of Wiltshire was 
ready to assist at the judgment 
as he had done at the condemna- 
tion of the other four. The said 
“ putain ’’ and her brother were not 
taken to Westminster like the other 
criminals, but were tried at the 
Tower. There was, however, no 
secret made of it, for over two 
thousand persons were present. The 
principal charge against her was 
that she had cohabited with her 
brother and her other accomplices ; 
that a promise had passed between 
her and Norris that she would marry 
him after the King’s decease—a 
proof that they desired his death— 
and that she had received certain 
medals from Norris ... (four 
words illegible in MS.).. . that 
she had caused the late Queen 
to be poisoned, and that she had 
intended to do the same to the 
Princess.* 

‘To all these charges she gave an 
absolute denial, and replied to each 
with a sufficiently coloured‘ an- 
swer. She admitted, indeed, that 
she had given money to Weston, 
as she had also done to various 
other young gentlemen. It was 
objected to her and to her brother, 
that they had mocked at the King 
and at his dress, and that she had 
shown in many ways that she had 





' Sire, le mesme soir que la dicte concubine fut menée a la Tour, allant le Due de 


Richmond donner le bon soir au Roy son pere et luy demander la benediction a la 
coustume d’Angleterre, le dict Roy se print a larmoyer, disant que luy et sa seeur, enten- 
dant la Princesse, estoient bien tenuz a Dieu d’avoir eschappe les mains d’icelle mauldicte 
et venifieque putain qu’avoit deliberé les faire empoisonner, dont il fault dire que le 
diet Roy en sgavoit quelque chose. 

The suspicion, whether groundless or well grounded, was not confined to the King. 
The Duke of Richmond died in the summer, and a contemporary chronicler, otherwise 
well inclined to Anne Boleyn, and who gives more particulars about her fall than any 
other English writer of the time, says :— 

‘It was thought that he was privily poisoned by the means of Queen Anne and her 
brother Lord Rochford, for he pined inwardly in his body long before he died. God 
knoweth the truth thereof..—MS. belonging to Lord Henry Percy, about to be published 
by the Camden Society. 

* Par presumption et aucuns indices sans preuve ny confession valide. 

* Quelle avoit fait empoisonner la feue Royne et machiné de faire la mesme a la 
Princesse. 

* Colloré—plausible. 
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nelove for the King, but was weary 
of him.! 

‘The brother was charged with 
having cohabited with her, on pre- 
sumption; having on one occasion 
been a long time alone with her, 
and from certain other trifling fol- 
lies. He replied to all so well that 
many persons present were ready 
to bet ten to one that he would be 
acquitted ;? especially because no 
witnesses were produced either 
against him or against her, as is 
the custom when the prisoner de- 
nies the crime of which he is 
accused, 

‘I must not omit that, among 
other things, it was objected to Lord 
Rochford, as a crime, that his sister 
the “ putain ” had told his wife “que 
le Roy n’estoit habille en cas de soy 
. . .. avec femme, et qu'il n’a- 
voit ny vertu ny puissance.” They 
had not wished to allow this charge 
to get abroad. It was shown to 
Rochford in writing, with a protest 
that it was not tobe read aloud. But 
he immediately declared the matter, 
to the great annoyance of Cromwell 
and several others, who were un- 
willing that a suspicion should be 
engendered to the prejudice of the 
offspring that the King pretends to 
have.’ 

‘It was objected also to him, that 
he had used words in which he 
had expressed a doubt whether his 
sister’s daughter was the King’s 
child or not.‘ 

‘They were tried separately and 
did not see each other. The concu- 
bine was condemned first. When 
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she heard her sentence, which was to 
be burnt or to lose her head, at the 
King’s pleasure, she said that death 
was welcome to her: her chief sor. 
row was that the gentlemen, who 
were innocent and loyal to the King, 
were to die for her sake. She 
begged only fora short respite to 
dispose her conscience. 

‘The brother, when he heard his 
sentence, said, that since die he 
must, he would not any longer 
maintain his innocence. He ac- 
knowledged that he had well de- 
served death,® and desired that the 
King would allow his debts to be 
paid out of his property. 

‘Although all the world here is 
delighted at the execution of the 
harlot, there are few persons who 
do not murmur at and consider 
most strange the forms which have 
been observed in the process and 
condemnation of the others. The 
King is variously spoken of, nor 
will people be more appeased 
when they know what has passed 
and is passing between him and 
Mistress Jane Seymour. It is re- 
marked already that the King, 
though he has received so great an 
injury, has been in the highest 
spirits since the harlot’s arrest. 
He goes continually with ladies to 
banquets at this place and that. 
Sometimes he remains till past 
midnight, returning by the river. 
He is accompanied the greater 
part of the time with musical in- 
struments, and with the singers 
of his privy chamber. Men in- 
terpret it as meaning that he is 


’ Tl luy fut aussy objecte et au frere aussy qu'ilz estoient mocqué du Roy et de ses 
habillements ; et qu'elle en plusieurs fagons demonstroit ne aymer ledict Roy ains estre 


ennuyé de luy. 


* Au tout il respondit si bien que plusieurs des assistans voulurent gaiger dix pour 


ung qu'il seroit absolu. 


* Au grand despit de Cromwell et aucungs autres qui ne vouldroient en cest endroit 
s'engendroit suspicion qui pourroit prejudiquer a la lignee que le dict Roy pretend 


avoir. 


* Tl luy fut aussy objecte qu'il avoit eu semé quelques parolles par lesquelles il mectoit 
en doubte si la fille de sa seeur estoit fille du Roy ou non. 

* Le frere apres sa condamnation dit que puisgue failloit qu'il mourut il ne vouloit plus 
soubstenir son innocence, ains confessoit qu'il avoit bien deservy la mort, seulement 
supplioit audict Roy vouloir permectre que de ses biens fussent payés ses debtes qu'il 


nomma, 
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delighted at being quit of his lean 
old wicked baggage, with hope of a 
fresh start.! 

‘He supped lately with a number 
of ladies in the house of the Bishop 
of Carlisle. The Bishop came the 
next day to tell me that he had been 
desperately happy there. The Bishop 
said, too, that, among other things, 
the King informed him that he had 
long foreboded the issue of these 
affairs, and that . . . some time ago 
he had composed a tragedy, which 
he had brought with him, drawing, 
at the same time, out of his bosom 
a small... written in his own 
hand. The Bishop did not read it. 
Possibly it contained certain bal- 
lads which he had composed, and 
which the concubine and her bro- 
ther were gravely charged with 
having ridiculed. 

‘Sire, three daysafter the imprison- 
ment of the concubine, the Princess 
was removed from her late residence. 
She was very hononrably attended, 
as well by the attendants of the 
little bastard as by many other 
gentlemen who came to her of them- 
selves. Numbers of her old servants 
and ladies went at the news to seek 
her. Her governess would have 
allowed them to remain, but at my 
advice she has declined to retain any 
one about her person, save such as 
shall be appointed by the King her 
father. 
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‘One of my chief fears for the 
Princess is, that when the Estates 
call upon the King to reinstate her 
in her rights and titles, he will not 
consent till she has. first sworn to 
the Statutes annulling the first 
marriage and the authority of the 
Pope. In this, I think, she will be 
hardtomove.. . . Your Majesty 
will let me know your pleasure in 
the matter. 

‘Sire, this day Lord Rochford 
and the other four gentlemen were 
beheaded in front of the Tower, in 
spite of the exertions made by the 
Bishop of Tarbes, the French 
Ambassador-in-Ordinary, and M. 
d’Inteville, who arrived the day 
before yesterday, to save one of them 
named Weston. The concubine 
saw them executed from the win- 
dows of the Tower, to enhance her 
misery and grief. The Lord Roch- 
ford declared himself innocent of 
everything with which he was 
charged; although he confessed 
that he had deserved death for 
having contaminated himself with 
the new sects of religion, and for 
having infected many others. On 
this account, he said, God had justly 
punished him. He prayed all the 
world to keep clear of these heresies 
and to adhere to the true faith, and 
his words will cause the conversion 
and recovery of innumerable souls.” 

‘The concubine will certainly be 


! Sentant fort a l'interpretation de plusieurs la jouyssance d’estre quicte de maigre 
vieille et meschante bagage, avec espoir de rechargement. 
* Chapuys sent afterwards another account in Spanish of Lord Rochford’s words, very 


different from bis first version : 


El Conde de Rochford hizd una harenga bien Catolica, diciendo al pueblo que no 


venia a predicarlos antes para ser miradero y ejemplo, confesando sus faltas y peccados 
adelante de Dios y el Rey su Seitor—declarando no ser menester les declarar las causas 
porque habia sido condenado, porque se n’abrian placer en oyrlo; antes demandar 
merced y perdona de sus offensas 4 Dios y al Rey y a todos los otros a quien pudiese 
haber hecho mal, y que de buen corazon como el ‘perdonaba a cada uno, rogando que 
ninguno ne quisiese seguir las vanidades deste mundo ny trampas de Corte, las cuales le 
habian traydo 4 tal fin y verguenga en que se hallaba—y si hubiese seguido las doctrinas 
Evangelicas las cuales muchas veces habia leydo, no hubiera caydo en tal peligro, porque 
mas vale el que bien hace que el que bien lee y que finalmente perdonaba a todos 
aquellos que le habian sentenciado a la muerte, rogando quisiesen rogar a Dios porsu 
alma. 

There is a duplicate of this account at Brussels. 
MS. nearly resembles it: 

Masters all. I am come hither not to preach and make a sermon, but to die, as the 


The version in Lord Henry Percy's 
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executed to-morrow, or at latest on 
Friday. The King, I think, is im- 
patient that it is not already done. 
The day before she was condemned, 
he sent Sir Nicholas Carew and 
some other gentlemen to fetch Mis- 
tress Seymour. They brought her 
within a mile of the palace, where 
she is splendidly served by the 
officers of the royal kitchen, and is 
magnificently dressed. A lady, a 
relation of hers, who dined with 
her on the day of the sentence, told 
me that a message came from the 
King to her in the morning that by 
three o’clock he would send her 
word that the concubine was con- 
demned. This he did by Master 
Bryan, whom he despatched with 
all speed. There is not the slightest 
doubt that he will marry the said 
Mistress Seymour: some believe 
thatthe contracts and promises have 
already passed. 

‘So far, sire, I wrote yesterday, 
but I delayed my despatch for a day 
that I might be able to advertise 
your Majesty for certain of the con- 
cubine’s execution. It was done at 
nine o’clock in the morning inside 
the Tower. There were present 
the Chancellor, Master Cromwell, 
and many others of the King’s 
Council, and a large concourse of 
English subjects besides. Foreigners 
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were not admitted. It is said that 
although the bodies and heads of 
those decapitated the day before 
yesterday have been already buried, 
the concubine’s head will be set 
upon the bridge, at least for a time. 
She confessed and communicated 
yesterday, expecting that she was 
then to have died. No one ever 
showed better inclination for death 
than she; she even pressed those 
who had her in charge to make 
haste with it; and when the order 
came to defer the execution till 
to-day, she showed much disap- 
pointment ; she said she was in good 
state and well disposed for death, 
and she prayed the Governor of the 
Tower, for the honour of God, that 
since it was so to be, he would beg 
the King to let her be despatched 
incontinently. The lady who had 
the care of her sent me secret word 
that both before and after she had 
received the Holy Sacrament, the 
concubine assured her, on the 
damnation of her soul, that she had 
never sinned against the King in 
the misuse of her body.’ ! 

By the same post Chapuys wrote 
also to Granvelle, adding other 
particulars. 

‘Two other gentlemen,’ he said, 
‘have been arrested on the same 
charges, and it is thought that 


law hath found me, and to the law I submit me, desiring you all, and specially you my 
masters of the Court, that you will trust on God specially, and not on the vanities of the 
world, for if I had so done I think I had been alive as ye be now. 
help to the setting forth of the true word of God. 

have been diligent to read it and set it forth truly; 


serve it, and done and lived thereafter, as I was to read it and set it forth, I had not 


come hereto. 
read it and live not thereafter. 


Also I desire you to 
And whereas I am slandeved by it I 
but if I had been as diligent to ob- 


Wherefore I beseech you all to be workers, and live thereafter, and not to 
As for mine offences, it cannot prevail you to hear them 


that I die here for, but I beseech God that I may be an example to you all, and that all 


you may beware by me. 


And heartily I require you all to pray for me, and to forgive 


~ = I have offended you, and I forgive you all, and God save the King. 
We have here evide ntly two different versions of the same words, and both are con- 


firmed by a friend of Norris and Brereton named Constantyne, who said that he was 
utterly incredulous of the guilt of any of the parties ‘till he heard them speak at their 
deaths, when in a manner all confessed except Norris, who said almost nothing.’ 

After all the insight which Chapuys’ letters give us into this extraordinary story, it 
remains remarkable that not Smeton only but all the others died without “declaring 
themselves innocent, and virtually acknowledging that for some cause or other they were 
justly punished. 

' La dame qui la eut en garde m’a envoyé dire en grand secret que ladicte concubine 
avant et apres la reception du Sainct Sacrement, luy affirma sur la damnation de son ame 
qu’elle ne s’estoit meffaict de son corps envers le Roy.—Chapuys 4 I’Empereur, 19 Mai. 
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there will be many more. The 
King declares that he believes 
more than a hundred have had to do 
with her. There never was prince 
or person who has more displayed 
his horns or paraded them with 
greater show of satisfaction.’ ! 

The King adhered, notwithstand- 
ing the disclosures and their fearful 
consequences, to his intended di- 
vorce. Believing, or affecting to 
believe, that he had been shame- 
fully outraged, he determined that 
the offspring of the unhappy woman 
should have no legitimate claims 
upon him. Such a measure, indeed, 
if causes had been really found to 
invalidate the marriage, was poli- 
tically necessary. The divorce was 
pronounced. The grounds of it 
were not made public. 

‘I have just learnt,’ Chapuys 
wrote, ‘that yesterday the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury declared and 
formally pronounced the daughter of 
the concubine to be Master Norris's 
bastard, and not the daughter of 
the King. This will remove an 
obstacle in the way of the Princess, 
who, I hope, whatever difficulties 
have been hitherto made, will be 
now proclaimed the true heir of the 
Crown, not as born of a lawful 
marriage, but as legitimate, never- 
theless, propter bonam fidem pa- 
rentum. 

‘Others say that the Archbishop 
has decreed the marriage between 
the King and concubine invalid 
because the King had had connec- 
tion with her sister, and since both 
he and she were aware of this im- 
peachment, the good faith of the 
parents could not be invoked to 
legitimatise the bastard girl.’ 
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The foulness of the rumours in- 
creased every moment. 

‘ Although,’ said Chapuys, ‘I at- 
tach no great importance to this, I 
must tell you that many think the 
greater part of these new Bishops 
ought .... [a few words of the 
MS. illegible.| They say that the 
Bishops persuaded the concubine 
that “confession” was not neces- 
sary, and that in consequence she 
became the bolder to continue in 
her detestable and abominable vices. 
They are persuaded, moreover, that 
according to the opinions of that 
sect, estoit loysible de demander 
ayde et subside d’ailleurs, voyre 
vers ses propres parens, quand le 
mary n’estoit idone et suffisant 
pour satisfaire a la femme.’ ? 

The Peers and the Council, who, as 
we have seen, had long been busy in 
private promoting the King’s mar- 
riage with Jane Seymour, now for- 
mally requested him to accomplish 
it without delay. The Infanta of 
Portugal was offered to him on one 
side. M. d’Inteville and the Bishop 
of Tarbes pressed on his accept- 
ance, as Charles had anticipated, 
the sister of the King of France. 
The King refused to see the French 
Ambassador. He said he had al- 
ready experienced in the concubine 
the effects of French breeding.* 

Cromwell affected to blush for his 
master’s answer, but he said their 
proposals were but lost labour, for 
the King would never marry out of 
his own realm; and when Chapuys 
enquired why, he coolly answered 
that they could not punish a 
foreigner of high birth if she mis- 
conducted herself as they had 
punished the concubine.‘ 





Le Roy a dit qu'il pensoit et creoit que plus de cent avoient eu affaire a elle. . . 
Vous ne vistes oncques prince ne autre personne qui manifeste plus ses cornes ne qu! 
les pronote plus alegrement. Chapuys adds :—Je vous layse penser la cause.—Chapuys a 


Granvelle, 19 Mai. 
? Chapuys 4 Granvelle, 19 Mai. 


* Le Roy respondit qu'elle estoit trop . . . pour luy; et d’ailleurs qu’il avoit trop experi- 
mente en la dicte concubine que c’estoit de la nourriture de France.—Chapuys 4 |’Em- 


pereur, 6 Juin. 


* Me dict que icelluy Baily de Troyes et l'autre Ambassadeur avoient proposes le 
mariage de l’aisnée fille de France avec ce Roy, mais que c’estoit peine perdue, car ce 
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Chapuys was startled. He re- 
plied, however, that there could be 
no fear of such a misfortune in 
ladies well born and bred, as they 
had seen in the late Queen; and he 
said that he meant to pe rsist, as Op- 
portunity should offer, in advancing 
the interests of the Infanta. l 

With the political alliance Crom- 
well assured him that all would 
now go well. The death of the 
concubine had removed all obstruc- 
tions, and the King, in deference to 
the wishes of the people, was pre- 
pared to declare in Parliament the 
Princess to be his heir. In the 
matter of marriage, however, it 
was, as he said, lost labour. 

The morning after the execution, 
Jane Seymour was brought pri- 
vately to the palace, w here the pre- 
liminary contract was executed. 
The secret was kept for a few days, 
but rumours began to go abroad. 
It was whispered that the marriage 
had been contemplated while Anne 
was alive, and Chapuys anticipated 
an expression of popular discontent. 
He was agreeably, or disagreeably, 
disappointed, however. The cere- 
mony itself was private, but at 
Whitsuntide Queen Jane was in- 
stalled in the palace, and received 
Chapuys’ congratulations in a for- 
mal audience, while no sound was 
heard anywhere but of general, and 
by him, at least, unexpected satis- 
faction.” 

The Emperor had asked for a 
description of Jane. 

‘ She is the sister,’ 
to Granvelle, ‘of a certain Kdward 
Seymour, and she has completed 
her tw enty-fifth year. She is short, 
of no great beauty, and, as all the 
world says, not even tolerably 
pretty. She is fair complexioned, 


Chapuys wrote 


Roy ne se marieroit oneques hors de son Royaulme, 
assurance que se venant 


il m’en dit avee assez mine 
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and rather pale than otherwise. 
Having been long about the Court, 
you may imagine that she knows 
how to conduct herself, and what it 
is to make such a marriage as this. 
The King is delighted, being re- 
lieved of the trouble which, as it is 
said, the concubine caused him; il 
n’a ny vigueur ny vertu, et d’ailleurs 

en cas qu’elle soit pucelle, 
If they want a divorce, never fear, 
they will find witnesses in plenty. 
She is of no great experience, but 
she is perhaps clever, and they tell 
me she is proud and haughty. She 
has great affection and reverence 
for the Princess.’ 

There is something more to teil, 
but we may pause for a moment to 
review the ground. 

Anne Boleyn, it is evident, had 
borne herself in her invidious posi- 
tion with much indiscretion. She 
had insulted the Peers. She and 
her brother had _ ostentatiously 
favoured the new, and as yet un- 
popular, opinions in matters of 
religion ; and in their anxiety to rid 
themse lves of their dangerous rivals 
they had ende: avoured to bring 
Queen Catherine and the Princess 
Mary to the scaffold under the Act 
of Supremacy. Chapuys mentions 
this, not once only or as a rumour, 
but in almost every letter for a 
whole year, circumstantially and 
positively. He gives the names of 
the persons from whom he drew his 
information, and they were persons 
with the best opportunity of know- 
ing the truth. Indisputs ubly, it was 
the general belief of the great 
families and of Queen Catherine’s 
friends about the Court, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the 
belief was well founded. 

As a natural consequence, though 


et luy demandant raison pourquoy 


a meffaire de son corps uno Roynt 


estrangere que fut de grand sang et parentage, l'on ne pourroit chatier et s’en faire quicte 


comme il avoit faict de la derniere.—Ibid. 
' Tbid. 


2 C’estoit chose incredible du playsir que ce peuple avoit de ce marriage.--Chapuys ® 


l'Empereur, 6 Juin. 
% Chapuys 4 Granvelle, 18 Mai 
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probably without any foundation at 
all, when Queen Catherine died her 
rival was believed to have poisoned 
her. It was believed also that she 
meant to poison Mary, and thus there 
is no longer a mystery in the forma- 
tion of a party whose object was to 
separate her trom the King, and if 
possible destroy her. The King 
himself had for some time been 
estranged from her—we do not 
know the reasons. His fancy for 
Jane Seymour is first mentioned in 
January 1536. He had scarcely 
spoken ten times to Anne in the 
three preceding months, so that a 
fancy for another woman was not 
the only cause. The state of politics 
made another marriage desirable 
for him, and immediately that his 
own inclinations were discovered to 
be wavering, a powerful faction, 
supported by his favourite ministers, 
was at hand to encourage his dis- 
content. After Anne’s last mis- 
carriage he made up his mind to 
divorce her, and the only question 
was of the means. Had he accepted 
the Emperor’s overtures it would 
have been easy, but he was unex- 
pectedly obstinate about Rome, and 
some other plan had to be dis- 
covered. There is no sign of any 
desire on the part of the King to 
charge her with misconduct to- 
wards himself since her marriage, 
or of any thought of doing more 
than divorce her; nor would he 
purchase a divorce at the price of 
submitting to the Pope. But the 
Imperial faction had gone too far 
to recede. Her connection with 
Lord Perey was discovered, or said 
to be discovered, and on this 
Chapuys said that action was to 
have been taken. 

At that instant appeared the ac- 
cumulated charges of incest and 
adultery. Chapuys’ letters do not 
fully explain them, but they explain 
the readiness with which they were 
believed. Lord Howard said that 
Smeton had been found in her bed. 
Had this been so it would have 
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been proved upon her trial. But 
Smeton was with her, as she herself 
admitted, on the last of April; and 
Smeton confessed his guilt and hers. 
The two things may have been con- 
nected or may not. The guilt may 
nave been real, but also reasons 
may be imagined for his having 
lied. In the account in the Baga 
de Secretis the lovers are said to 
have been jealous of each other, and 
Smeton (it is but a conjecture) 
seeing Norris or Weston more 
favoured than himself, may have 
entangled himself in stories from 
which he could not afterwards ex- 
tricate himself. The other points 
proved against her of levity, folly, 
indecency, may have been well 
founded, and yet are all compatible 
with substantial innocence; while 
to the heated imagination of a 
world prepared by hatred to con- 
demn her, they may have appeared 
confirmation strong as proof from 
Holy Writ. 

Her brother and the three other 
gentlemen were involved in the 
same detestation. They belonged 
to the same faction. They had been 
connected most probably with her 
policy. Ifshe had jested with Lady 
Rochford on matters which ought 
never to have been mentioned—if 
she had allowed Weston to make love 
to her, and talked to Norris about 
‘dead men’s shoes ’—she had lost 
the protection of the presumption of 
innocence which formsa shield round 
genuine modesty. The Peers who 
found her guilty may thus have given 
their verdict without wilful perjury. 
The law allowed prisoners under 
charge of treason no counsel. There 
were no witnesses, but only written 
depositions, which they were them- 
selves called to answer offhand; and 
a Court which started with a ready- 
made presumption of guilt would 
be unlikely, in a defence made 
under such conditions, to find much 
to shake their opinions. If there 
was intentional treachery anywhere 
it was in Cromwell, but he, too, 
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may have been deceived by his 
wishes. 

The King evidently believed the 
whole charge—the adultery, the 
incest, the poisoning of Catherine, 
the intended poisoning of Mary and 
the Duke of Richmond. Anne’s exe- 
cution was not necessary for his 
release from her—for, as it was, a 
divorce was pronounced—but the 
assumption of her guilt was a salve 
to his conscience. It was a satisfac- 
tion to him to seein the woman who 
had become a burden to him a mon- 
ster of wickedness. There was 
nothing to suggest a doubt to him of 
what one of the accused parties con- 
fessed, of charges which everyone 
about him declared to be true, and 
to which he himself was but too 
willing to give credit. Chapuys, who 
half believed Anne to be innocent, 
who spoke with cynical contempt of 
Henry’s parade of his horns, who 
knew all that had passed about Jane 
Seymour, yet continued to endea- 
vour to promote his marriage with 
the Infanta; the French ambas- 
sadors, equally, had another candi- 
date for his hand, and unscrupulous 
as were the politicians of the six- 
teenth century in such matters, it 
is impossible that they could have 
suspected him of deliberate and 
dastardly murder. 

The country was clearly satisfied. 
Anne Boleyn was supposed in Eng- 
land to have been innocent only 
when Elizabeth had become the 
national idol. Any passing mis- 
givings were dispelled by the 
speeches at the executions, which 
under every hypothesis, except that 
the sufferers were really guilty of 
some crime or other, remain hard 
to be accounted for. 

But Chapuys’ story is not yet 
completed. 

Parliament had been called to 
revise what had been done, and to 
make the changes in the disposition 
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of the succession which had been 
rendered necessary by the illegiti- 
matising the Princess Elizabeth. 
In default of issue from his mar- 
riage with Jane Seymour, the King 
intended to settle the crown on the 
Duke of Richmond.! 

The Duke became dangerously 
ill. Slow poison, so the impassioned 
world imagined, had actually been 
administered to him by the un- 
happy Anne, and he sank so fast, 
and was so evidently dying, that 
the intention was exchanged for 
a provision enabling the King 
to dispose the succession in his 
will. The King himself was so- 
lemnly thanked for having com- 
plied with the request of the Peers 
and Council and taken another 
wife. In conformity with Cranmer’s 
sentence, the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn was declared to have been 
invalid from the first, and Elizabeth 
in consequence to be a bastard. 

The Statute having been silent as 
to the cause, conjecture has been 
busy to discover the nature of the 
obstacle. 

Of the two explanations already 
offered by Chapuys, he now pro- 
nounced positively for the second, 
not, however, without implying that 
the Parliament might, if it had 
pleased, have proceeded on the 
connection with Norris, or on the 
previous marriage with the Earl of 
Northumberland. 

‘The Statute constituting the con- 
cubine’s daughter the lawful heir 
to the crown has been repealed,’ he 
said, ‘and she has been declared 
bastard, not as being the daughter of 
Mr. Norris,as might have been more 
honourably alleged, but because the 
marriage between the King and the 
concubine was in itself illegitimate, 
the King having previously had 
carnal knowledge of the said con- 
cubine’s sister. For this cause the 
Archbishop of Canterbury gave a 


' Le quel pour tout certain il entendoit de faire son successeur, et pensoit si sa 
maladie ne fut survenu le faire declairer par le Parlement.—Chapuys a l’'Empereur, 
23 Juillet. 
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sentence of divorce a day or two 
before the execution. ‘There was 
no need of it, for death and the 
sword were to divorce her speedi- 
ly enough and absolutely enough. 
Or if they chose to have it so, 
they might have found a fairer 
pretext in her having been al- 
ready married to another hus- 
band who was still alive. But God 
has been pleased to discover a 
greater and worse than inexcusable 
abomination, inasmuch as the King 
could allege ignorance neither of law 
nor of fact. God grant that here 
may be the end of all his follies.’! 

This is a positive assertion of 
great consequence, and is a strong 
confirmation, if it does not amount 
to more, of the conjecture which 
has been already ventured by Lin- 
gard and other writers. The words 
of the Statute to which Chapuys 
refers, however, are these : 

God of late of His infinite goodness, from 
whom no secret things can be hid, hath 
caused to be brought to light evident and 
open knowledge of certain just, true, and 
lawful impediments, unknown at the making 
of the late Act, and since that time confessed 
by the Lady Anne, before the most Reverend 
Father in God, Thomas, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, sitting judicially for the same, 
by the which it plainly appears that the said 
marriage was never good nor consonant to 
the law. 


The Lady Anne could not be said 
to have confessed the King’s guilt 
with her sister; and to Chapuys’ 
account there is another equally 
positive to be opposed. 

‘The same day, May 17, in the 
afternoon,’ says the same contem- 
porary chronicler from whom I 
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have already quoted (note 1, p. 55, 
and note 2, p. 57), ‘at a solemn 
court kept at Lambeth by the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Doctors of the Laws, the King was 
divorced from his wife Queen Anne, 
and there, at the same court, was a 
privy contract approved that she had. 
made to the Earl of Northumberland 
afore the King’s time. And so she 
was discharged, and was never 
lawful Queen of England.’ 

The proceedings in Parliament 
were secret. It does not appear 
from what source Chapuys derived 
his information, or why his version 
should be more accurate than the 
chronicler’s, unless it be that in so 
dark a story the most unfavourable 
interpretation is the more probable. 
It is not easy to suppose that 
the King, having confessedly other 
grounds to go upon, should have 
gone out of his way to expose his 
own wickedness. It is, at least, 
possible that Chapuys was retailing 
a rumour which was growing popu- 
lar among the Catholics, as reflect- 
ing infamy on persons whom they 
detested. 

Whether the King’s connection 
with Mary Boleyn was or was not 
the occasion of the divorce, is in- 
dependent of course of the further 
question, whether such a connec- 
tion ever really existed. Mary 
Boleyn may have been Henry’s 
mistress, yet the chronicler be right 
in his explanation of the divorce. 
I will therefore add a few words on 
the general evidence for the truth 
of the charge. 


The liaison, if real, must have 


1 Le statut declairant princesse legitime heretiere la fille de la concubine a este revoqué 


et elle declaire bastarde non point comme fille de Mr. Norris comme se pouvoit plus 
honnestement dire, mais pour avoir este le mariage entre ladicte concubine et le dict Roy 
illegitime, a cause qu'il avoit cogneu charnellement la sceur de la dicte concubine; pour la- 
quelle cause l’Archevesque de Canterbury ung ou deux jours arant que ladicte concubine 
fut executée donna et prefera la sentence de divorce, de quoy comme scavez trop mieulx 
n’estoit grand besoign, puisque l’epee et la mort les avoit prochainement et absolument 
divorties; et puisque aussy le vouloient faire, le pretexte eust este plus honneste 
dalleguer qu'elle avoit este mariee 4 autre encores vivant. Mais Dieu a voulu descouvrir 
plus grande abhomination qu’est plus que inexcusable, actendu qu'il ne peult alleguer 
ignorance neque juris neque facti. Dieu veuille que telle soit la fin de toutes ses folies.— 
Chapuys 4 Granvelle, 8 Juillet. 
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taken place previous to 1521. In 
the January of that year Mary Bo- 
leyn married Sir Henry Carey, and 
no one pretends that it occurred 
after she became Carey’s wife. 
Nothing was known about it at the 
time, nor was it ever heard of till 
many years after, during the agita- 
tion of the first divorce. 

In 1527, however, a draft was 
skeiched of a dispensation enabling 
Henry to marry a second wife, for 
which it was intended to apply to 
the Pope, and which appears, to 
say the least of it, suspicious. The 
King applies for permission to 
marry, cum quécungue alié muliere, 
etsi illa talis sit que alias cum alio 
matrimonium contraxerit, dammodo 
illud carnali copulfi non consumma- 
verit, etiamsi tibi (the Pope is sup- 
posed to be addressing the King), 
alias secundo vel remotiori gradu 
consanguinitatis aut primo affini- 
tatis ex quocunque licito sew illicito 
coitu conjuncta, dummodo relicta 
fratris tui non fuerit, ac etiamsi 
cognatione spirituali aut legali tibi 
conjuncta extiterit, et impedimen- 
tum publicw honestatis justitisve 
subsistat, &c. 

The dispensations granted to 
Emmanuel of Portugal, who mar- 
ried two sisters and afterwards his 
niece, may have nearly resembled 
this. Legal documents of the kind 
were made as broad as possible to 
cover all questions which might 
afterwards be raised. The phrase, 
however, ‘ licito seu illicito coitu’ 
is certainly remarkable, and may 
be fairly supposed to have special 
reference to the circumstances of 
the person whom the King desired 
to marry. If this was the case, the 
preceding paragraph, ‘ etsi illa talis 
sit que alias cum alio matrimonium 
contraxerit,’ &c. may have had a 
personal application also, and may 
have related to Anne’s precontract 
with young Percy. 

But here again we are met with 
the antecedent unlikelihood, in- 
disputably very strong, that Henry, 
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who was applying for a separation 
from Queen Catherine on consci- 
entious grounds, should have him- 
self supplied the Pope with an un- 
answerable ground for refusal. 
How could he ask the Pope at 
the same breath to admit a doubt 
of the legality of his marriage with 
his brother’s wife and demand to 
be allowed to marry a woman to 
whom he stood in the same virtual 
relation ? 

While the divorce controversy 
was in progress the story became 
current among the friars about the 
Court. The scandal was extended 
to Lady Boleyn, and it was whis- 
pered that Anne herself was the 
King’s daughter. In 1532, Father 
Peto, an advocate of Queen Cathe- 
rine, mentioned it under this form 
to Sir George Throgmorton, who 
had opposed the divorce in Parlia- 
ment, and Throgmorton boasted to 
a party of his friends that he had 
thrown it in the teeth of Henry 
himself. The King, he told them, 
had once begun upon the subject of 
the divorce with him. He said he 
had replied that ‘if his Highness 
did marry Queen Anne his con- 
science would be more troubled at 
length, for that it was thought he 
had meddled both with the mother 
and the sister.’ The King had 
answered, ‘ Never with the mother.’ 
Cromwell, standing by, had added, 
‘Nor with the sister neither, so put 
that out of your mind.’ 

Henry permitted and encouraged 
singular plainness of speech. It is 
possible that Throgmorton may 
have really spoken to him in these 
terms, but when the words were 
reported to the King, and he was 
questioned about them, he did not 
attempt to maintain the truth of 
the conversation. He had been 
boasting merely to his friends, he 
said, ‘that they might note him as 
a man that dared speak for the 
commonwealth.’ 

The next authority whom Sanders 
and subsequent writers followed is 
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Reginald Pole. Pole, when he had 
composed his celebrated book 
against Henry VIII., sent it first 
in MS. to the King. Im this ver- 
sion the story is not mentioned, and 
Pole speaks of Henry as having 
lived an unblemished life down to 
the time of his acquaintance with 
Anne. He could not have meant 
this in strictness, for the intrigue 
of which the Duke of Richmond 
was the result was notorious, and 
had never been concealed. Clearly, 
however, he acquitted him of any- 
thing like general profligacy, yet in 
the year following, when he gave 
his book to the world, he inserted 
this new charge in terms of peculiar 
offensiveness. The inference is that 
he had not heard of it before,and had 
learnt it in the interval. Yet if he 
had learnt it on producible autho- 
rity—especially if Chapuys’ ac- 
count could be proved, and if 
the Parliament had pronounced 
Henry divorced from Anne on this 
ground—the question presents itself 
why Panl III. made no use of so 
tremendous an argument when it 
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would have told with such over- 
whelming force in his favour? 
Why, when he at last pronounced 
his long-delayed sentence, and 
summed up, as the occasions of it, 
the long catalogue of Henry’s enor- 
mities, did he omit the one charge 
which of all others would have 
carried the opinion of Europe in his 
favour ? 

The argument from the Pope’s 
silence, and from the absence of all 
mention of the Mary Boleyn con- 
nection in every authoritative docu- 
ment where it would most have 
been expected, has always appeared 
to me so weighty as to overbalance 
floating scandal, rhetorical invec- 
tive, and conclusions drawn by in- 
ference from ambiguous legal docu- 
ments. The story may have been 
true, and if it was true it was pe- 
culiarly disgraceful, but it is not 
proved. In my own opinion the 
balance of probability is the other 
way, butthose who believe the charge 
will find their case strengthened by 
the deliberate words of the In- 
perial ambassador. J.A. F. 
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THE WATER WE SHOULD NOT DRINK. 


HE researches of Dr. Frankland, 
Dr. Angus Smith, and other 
chemists have given much infor- 
mation on water; but as those 
eminent men addressed themselves 
to readers more or less familiar 
with their pursuits, and not to the 
unlearned, we have presumed to 
translate into household phrase 
what they have discovered, and 
so prepare the information they 
obtained that it may be for the 
instruction of unscientific readers. 

Water is made unfit for man’s 
use in many ways. It may become 
poisonous by the solution of an 
inorganic substance, or it may be 
polluted by the introduction of 
organic matter in a decomposed 
or in an undecomposed state. 

When water flows over the sur- 
face of a country it gathers in its 
progress many inorganic impurities, 
taking some substances into solu- 
tion, and holding others in mecha- 
nical suspension. Moving from the 
high lands into the plains with 
greater or less velocity, according to 
the difference of level and volume 
of water, it carries away the detritus 
produced by atmospheric agents 
and the waste products of man’s 
workshops. Mineral compounds, 
however, are seldom thus taken 
into solution in any considerable 
quantities by water when passing 
over the surface of the ground, 
except in chalk districts. More 
frequently they give impurity to 
water when it is percolating through 
strata, and this they do even when 
acting as filters in the separation 
of those germs of life which have 
been collected on the surface. 
Such waters reappear as mineral 
springs, and are distinguished one 
from another as Chalybeate, Sul- 
phurous, Acidulous, or Saline. Con- 
cerning these we have at present 
nothing to say. 

The water used for domestic pur- 
poses derives its metallic impurity 


from the lead pipes in which it is 
conveyed and the lead cisterns in 
which it is received and kept. The 
ductility and cheapness of that 
metal have led to its general adop- 
tion for these purposes, and also 
for the construction of such gutters 
and spouts on the roofs of houses 
as convey rain-water into tanks and 
reservoirs. This extensive use of 
metallic lead for purposes of general 
importance in domestic economy 
demands, therefore, a careful in- 
vestigation of its properties in rela- 
tion to water. Andas the facts are 
remarkable, the attention of practi- 
cal men and their surveyors should 
be directed to them, for the applica- 
tion of scientific truth is in their 
hands. Pure water has no effect on 
lead if atmospheric air and carbonic 
acid be excluded. Admit these 
gases and carbonate of lead as a 
white crust upon the surface quickly 
appears. The purest water collected 
for domestic use is that which falls 
as rain, and in it no solution of the 
metal could be detected if air were 
shut out. Butas soon as it spreads 
over the lead of the house-top, it be- 
gins to dissolve it. When, however, 
certain salts, especially carbonates 
and sulphates, are present, this action 
of atmospheric air upon the metal is 
considerably reduced. Hence it ap- 
pears that the water which is the 
purest when it first falls to the earth 
is notnecessarily the best for domes- 
tic purposes when it enters our 
houses. With the assistance of this 
fact we can explain why well-water, 
which contains a carbonate or sul- 
phate of lime, escapes that degree of 
impregnation which would produce 
the worst consequences of lead 
poisoning—painter’s colic and palsy, 
that frightful mockery of imbecility 
and old age. 

The practical conclusion from 
these facts is, that the water 
brought into a house for domestic 
use in lead pipes, or from lead 
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cisterns, should be examined before 
it is accepted as a safe drink. This 
experiment may be approximately 
made by placing for a few hours a 
piece of polished lead in the sus- 
pected water. Should the metal 
surface be tarnished the water in 
which the film is produced is not a 
safe beverage—it has been made 
poisonous by its passage through 
lead pipes. According to the esti- 
mate of some chemists, water con- 
taining less than one eight thou- 
sandth part of saline matter in 
solution ought not to be brought 
into contact with metallic lead, and 
the salt should, even then, be a sul- 
phate or carbonate, for a chloride is 
much less protective. 

Numerous instances of poisoning 
by the impregnation of water with 
lead are on record, and they all 
present a similarity of consequences. 
Domesticated animals suffer as well 
as men. The kennel lameness or 
paralysis from which the stag 
hounds on Ascot Heath suffered a 
few years ago was occasioned by 
lead poisoning. The disease had 
many of the characteristics of an 
epidemic, but there was a suspicion 
about the well-water of the district. 
Analysis proved it to be in its source 
remarkably pure, and that fact ex- 
plained why, when brought to the 
kennels in lead pipes, it was charged 
with a poisonous quantity of that 
metal. 

In a far more general and impor- 
tant way water is made unfit for 
the use of man by the presence of 
organic matter. The doubts once 
expressed about the influence of 
water containing organic impurities 
in the production of certain epi- 
demics, and especially of cholera, 
have disappeared. No one capable 
of giving an opinion hesitates to 
affirm that contaminating impuri- 
ties and waters laden with organic 
matter are sources of disease. Be- 
cause of them men die daily. But 
the subject is being dealt with by 
the public according to a well- 
known fashion—first by exaggera- 
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tion and then by neglect: by the 
former in times of excitement, by 
the latter when fear ceases to pro- 
duce effort. Opinion being in times 
of panic always on the verge of 
exaggeration, charlatanism has ever 
stood ready to supply arguments and 
experiments in support of popular 
delnsions. To this we may attribute 
the fears excited not long ago by 
magnified drops of water, always 
tenanted, so it was said, by some 
forms of organic life, and when 
very impure by hydra and things 
of monstrous shape and voracious 
maw, ready to fasten on the vital 
organs of him who ventured to 
swallow a draught of the polluted 
liquid. In proof of the assertion, 
minute and microscopic objects were 
picked out of stagnant pools and 
drainage pits. The forms and mo- 
tions of these hideous creatures were 
then exhibited in greenish water 
upon transparent screens ten feet 
in diameter with the awful an- 
nouncement, These creatures live 
in the water you drink. When the 
epidemics they were supposed to 
have produced had nearly ceased 
from slaughtering the people, the 
sensational fraud was worn out. 
Men were then told from what 
places the jumping, crawling, vo- 
racious-looking things came, and 
indifference followed fear. This, 
doubtless, is the present condition 
of the public mind. But as the 
season is returning when the li- 
ability to dangerous impurity in 
running waters is greatest—when 
cholera and other similar diseases 
will again demand the offering of 
new sacrifices, this is a proper time 
to tell the people what water they 
should not drink. The investiga- 
tions of scientific men have removed 
many errors and discovered many 
truths, and for the protection of 
society from panic as well as from 
disease they must be made known. 
In this work the author desires to 
take a part, for the time of infection 
may return. Then the power of the 
avenger will be again seen in the 
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land, and men will be heard to say 
one to another ‘A thousand shall 
fall beside thee and ten thousand at 
thy right hand.’ 

The same spirit of exaggeration 
which tenanted the waters of the 
Thames and other rivers with the 
repulsive organic forms seen in 
microscopic exhibitions, encouraged 
a belief that all minute organisms, 
vegetable and animal, found in 
water are injurious to |health and 
poisonous to life. This error is 
specious and will not be so easily 
disposed of as that which filled every 
bright stream and sylvan rivulet 
with dragons in miniature. But 
we must get rid of it for truth’s 
sake, that the thirsty may drink a 
cup of cold water in peace while 
we talk of the water they should 
not drink. 

Water visibly containing organic 
matter no man will drink if he can 
avoid the draught. He may be told 
by the highest authorities that the 
presence of organic matter does not 


necessarily make the water unfit for 
drinking, but he declines to slake 


his thirst from such a cup. In this 
imagination may wrong him. He 
errs, it is true, upon the side of 
safety, but the distinction must be 
maintained. The water issuing from 
near a peat bed may be dark in 
colour, unpleasant to the taste, and 
full of organic matter, and yet be 
far less unwholesome to drink than 
a colourless or dimly-transparent 
water, which may have many germs, 
drawn from some pretty nook of a 
shaded stream where the current 
moves slowly among rank weeds. 
Peat is known to have a pre- 
servative influence upon organic 
bodies, preventing decomposition 
and therefore putrefaction. Weak 
solutions of this substance may 
have the same effect. Experiments 
have determined that organic germs 
are not developed in a peaty water 
containing six grains of peaty 
matter in a gallon. If there be 
only four grains, putrefaction and 
therefore vitality are possible. Dr. 
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Angus Smith has remarked that 


these brown waters, like water from 
the hills, are both acid and bitter. 
This he attributes to incomplete 
oxidation. ‘Complete oxidation 
produces carbonic acid ; restricted 
oxidation an acid that is volatile 
and extremely bitter.’ 

Water is in an essentially dif- 
ferent condition when the organic 
matter it contains is in a state of 
decomposition. Of this state there 
is evidence in the evolution of gases, 
the deficiency of oxygen, the pro- 
bable presence in quantity of am- 
monia, nitrates, and germs of vi- 
tality. 

All organised bodies are formed 
of the same elementary substances, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, with 
frequently nitrogen. The vegetable 
supplies food for the animal, and 
the atmosphere is necessary for the 
existence of both. So there is a 
mutual necessity of being, and the 
continuance of one is dependent 
upon the permanence of the others. 
From this similarity in the compo- 
sition of the vegetable and animal 
it must be difficult to distinguish 
the products of one from those of 
the other when in decomposition. 

Let us now ascertain what occurs 
when decomposition commences. 
As soon as organic matter is thrown 
into water, if it be at the same time 
exposed to the action of the atmo- 
sphere, the peculiarities of structure 
begin to disappear, and the disunion 
of parts increases rapidly in pro- 
portion to the degree of heat and 
light under which it proceeds. In 
many respects the putrefaction, 
for such it is, resembles fermenta- 
tion, from which it differs in effect 
chiefly in the emission of the 
offensive gases which attend the 
production of carbonic acid. The 
substances most rich in nitrogen, 
among which albumen is remark- 
able, are especially liable to decom- 
position. But the albumen which 
is known as the chief constituent in 
the white of eggs and the serum of 
blood, forms a considerable part of 
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animal bodies. It is present also in 
their excreta, in which the quantity 
increases greatly during the con- 
tinuance of certain diseases. Its 
component elements are carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
with sulphur as an accidental pre- 
sence. ‘lo the putrefaction of this 
substance the pollution of water 
is attributable, and in this process 
an entire disunion is effected, many 
changes being produced and new 
compounds being formed. Car- 
buretted hydrogen is one of the 
first products. It is seen rising 
from putrid water, when stirred, 
in a stream of bubbles. Almost, 
if not quite, at the same time, 
ammonia and carbonic acid are 
formed, or sulphuretted hydrogen 
(the filthy odour of which is known 
as that of rotten eggs) is given 
off, or hydrogen and nitrogen are 
evolved uncombined. During the 
putrefaction low forms of life may 
appear, and to them cholera and 
some zymotic diseases have been 
attributed. 

When by decomposition the or- 
ganic matter appears to be converted 
into new substances, it is not cer- 
tain that the impurity is entirely 
removed, for chemical evidence 
of the recent presence of organic 
matter still exists in the water. 
The chlorides and alkaline salts 
tell a tale quite intelligible to the 
chemist. They for a long time re- 
main to give evidence of former 
pollution, lingering about the me- 
dium in which the work of purifica- 
tion has been more or less partially 
done. As time goes on the quantity 
of these substances decreases. But 
with respect to the chlorides the 
process of separation is very slowly 
effected. Of these common salt, or 
chloride of sodium, is the most im- 
portant, for all that was associated 
with the organic matter remains in 
the water after the process of de- 
composition. Great importance is 
justly attached to this fact, for the 
quantity of salt contained in the 
water of a stream or river in excess 
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of the quantity found in other 
waters of the district, indicates the 
former presence of organic matter 
and supplies a measure of the quan- 
tity that has been decomposed. 
When it is remembered that one 
hundred and fifty grains of salt, at 
least, are consumed by every man 
daily, there is no difficulty in ex- 
plaining why it is found in all 
waters where animal matter has 
been, and especially in those pol- 
luted by sewage. Let it not, how- 
ever, be assumed from this state- 
ment that when chlorides are abun- 
dant the decomposition is complete, 
and that the water may be drunk 
safely. This we-dare not affirm. 
To test the organic contents and 
condition of a water is possible only 
to a chemist, but there is a simple 
method of examination which may 
always be adopted. It consists in 
placing a glass of water where the 
sunlight falls and the temperature is 
favourable to the production of vital- 
ity. Ifthe germs of life are there, 
the vessel may in a few days be filled 
with microscopic forms. If nitrogen 
abound, animal life may appear and 
decomposition actively commence. 
But this will depend upon the state 
of the organic impurity. Two 
grains of animal matter may in the 
water of one locality give birth to 
many disagreeable creatures, while 
a much larger quantity in water 
from another locality may not con- 
tain any such miniature monsters. 
The nature or kind of the organic 
matter, therefore, must determine 
whether the water is fit for drink- 
ing, and till this is done let it be 
avoided. When putrefaction has 
commenced there is in hot weather 
more danger in the goblet than if 
it were filled with alcohol. This is 
a serious assertion when it is re- 
membered how difficult it is for 
him who is most interested in the 
decision to detect the commence- 
ment of the process. Sight and 
smell, however, are good investiga- 
tors, and they are employed under 
favourable circumstances after the 
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suspected water has been kept two 
or three days. When the processes 
attending putrefaction are com- 
plete, the products of decomposition 
are supposed to be the only repre- 
sentatives of the organic matter, 
but whether the water is then fit 
to drink is more than doubtful. 
From this brief statement of facts 
we conclude that many of the waters 
containing organic matter and be- 
longing to one of the two classes 
we have described should not be 
drunk. Those which belong to the 
third class must be entirely re- 
jected. They are those which have 
been polluted by sewage. All such 
are utterly unfit for the use of man. 
If the old English poets can be 
trusted, our forefathers knew no- 
thing about the impure streams 
and noxious elements which trouble 
people in thisourday. Their beau- 
tiful pictures of pastoral scenery 
were always enlivened by clear 
health-giving rivers, and in the 
music of their verses we still hear 


rippling streams and purling brooks. 
In their poems village swains rested 
at noon in the deep shade of beech 
trees by the side of restless rivulets 
speculating upon the philosophy of 
the ancients and the blessedness of 


Arcadia. The guild-brother and 
his apprentice boy, leaving a gloomy 
work-room in a dull town, where 
they daily aspired to civic honours, 
found health and cheerfulness on 
the banks of the broad river which 
flowed past the old grey city walls 
and through the thickly-turfed 
meadow. Men have now worked 
into the uncultivated country and 
brought it under the power of the 
spade and the plough. But the 
pastoral pursuits which amused and 
supported their indolent fathers do 
not find employment for the great 
multitude of people who now in- 
habit theland. In large towns and 
cities the people toil and moil with 
exhausting labour, and with anxious 
thought and aching head. This great 
struggle for being, this crowding of 
vitalities, is supposed to create con- 
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ditions less favourable to the con- 
tinuance of health and physical well- 
being than those of older times, 
Whether the cities which have made 
some adequate attempt to meet the 
requirementsof increased population 
are really more unhealthy than they 
were in the days of our fathers we 
doubt. But there can be no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing unfavourably 
upon those towns which have neg- 
lected the great question—by what 
means can the purity of rivers and 
other flowing waters be secured ? 
We may not credit all the poets have 
written about the fields of merry 
England and the pure untainted 
streams which flowed through towns 
and villages. But we are sure they 
never heard of such main drains as 
are now discharging daily, in per- 
petual full stream, hundreds of 
thousands of gallons of sewage into 
rivers which flow in the midst of 
European cities. The first sight of 
the outflow of such a disgusting 
stream raises intuitively a convic- 
tion that it is an unnecessary de- 
filement of water which is in a 
thousand ways required for the 
uses of the people whose dwellings 
are wisely built on hill sides and 
river banks. 

This opens the whole question as 
to the disposal of sewage. Is it 
necessary that the refuse organic 
matter of cities should be cast into 
waters which in many ways wander 
among the dweilings of men and 
are essential to their health and 
well-being? To this we reply 
without hesitation: in some form 
or condition water is necessary for 
the speedy and perfect decomposi- 
tion of excreta and organic filth not 
long since thrown in unlimited quan- 
tities into the Thames and other of 
the largest rivers of England. If 
some volume of water be not thus 
made impure by the reception of 
waste organic matter—we do not 
say a river is necessary—the busi- 
ness done in it will be done with- 
out its assistance. Let the animal 
and vegetable refuse decompose in 
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the atmosphere, and while the 
air is being contaminated the 
rivers will not escape, for they 
are fed by rains and surface drain- 
age. The decomposition of the 
impure matter must be completed, 
and before that is done the chemical 
changes will not fail to affect inju- 
riously the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts where such open-air opera- 
tions are going on. Gases, vapours, 
and volatile substances known to be 
products of decomposition, pass di- 
rectly into the atmosphere, and un- 
pleasantly, if they do not injuriously, 
affect those who breathe it. In the 
water the same substances are pro- 
duced, but they rapidly form new 
compounds and the infection of the 
local atmosphere is considerably 
prevented. In fact it cannot be 
reasonably doubted that local atmo- 
spheres are more tainted by the de- 
composition of organic matter on 
moist land than by the same process 
in water. 

If in these remarks we should be 


thought to justify the discharge of 
sewage into water, let it not be 
forgotten that such water is tainted, 
poisoned, and made utterly unfit 


for the use of man. Not many 
years ago, in the recollection of 
persons who are still interested in 
the sanitary question, ships sailing 
from the Thames took to sea Thames 
water stinking with sewage and all 
the filthy products of putrid organic 
matter. In a few days the water 
became too foetid to be used in any 
way, and was then racked off from 
the casks into large open vessels 
that the air might purify it. We 
need not stop to enquire how the 
effect was produced, or what the 
air had to do with it; the result 
was, by a great mistake, supposed 
to be purification, and consequently 
was believed to be satisfactory. A 
slimy deposit was found in the open 
vessels, and the water became 
transparent and comparatively plea- 
sant to the taste. Did no imperfect 
decomposition of organic matter 
remain? Was no germ of vitality 
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left in the water? Let the terrible 
suffering and mortality which at- 
tended many comparatively short 
voyages in those days answer the 
questions. 

In reference to the presence and 
influence of air under ordinary cir- 
cumstances we have a few words 
to say. A considerable volume of 
air is absorbed by water. The 
wind passes over it and waves are 
formed, but there is also a pressure 
upon and entrance into it. When 
flowing smoothly in narrow chan- 
nels it absorbs. When it tumbles 
over rocks and precipices, foams on 
projecting ledges, and spreads itself 
in white froth over the pool wherein 
it falls, it parts with much gaseous 
matter, but it likewise absorbs. And 
so when a little mountain stream 
ripples and purls and breaks over 
feeble impediments, rushing with 
mimic force among stones, and 
tumbling down in step-like cascades, 
the water is certainly well charged 
with air. Compare its condition 
with that of the stale-looking liquid 
which drops out of miry swamps 
laden with decaying organisms 
and the germs of dangerous 
vitalities. Ask a healthy and ro- 
bust traveller from which he will 
drink. Itis like enquiring whether 
he prefers a walk over the swamp 
or the hill-side. The different 
condition of the water from the 
hill-side is due to the purity of 
the spring from which it came, and 
the oxygen with which it is charged. 
The effect is not produced by the 
action of the atmosphere when the 
water is flowing over the surface of 
the ground, for the experiments in- 
stituted by the Sanitary Commission 
have proved that polluted water 
is not purified to any appreciable ex- 
tent by such a journey over many 
miles of country. Pure water can- 
not be obtained by the exposure of 
foul water to the air for such periods 
of time as would make the process 
practically useful. 

What, then, is to be done with the 
water which falls on and flows over 
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the surface of a country, collecting 
in rivers and receiving the sewage 
of towns and the filth of organic 
refuse of all kinds? It is in an im- 
pure state and unfit for the use of 
man. Let it pass into the earth 
laden as it is with offensive matter. 
It will there discharge the impuri- 
ties it has attained by contact with 
the surface, and by oxidation as 
well as filtration its lost condition 
will be restored. Coming then again 
to the surface, whether on the hill- 
side or valley, it will probably be 
purer, fresher, and more wholesome; 
bright and sparkling with the air it 
has absorbed. 

In this and other ways water 
receives atmospheric air, without 
which it would fail of the purposes 
for which it was ordained. It is 


necessary to the existence of the 
creatures who live in water, and for 
the continued purity of the element 
itself. In all the processes by which 
organic matter is decomposed and 
tainted water is purified, oxygen is 


necessary, and if the whole process 
of putrefaction and decomposition 
could be traced the necessity of its 
presence would be demonstrated. 
The loss of oxygen in water is, in 
reference to its fitness as a drink, a 
cause of suspicion, and when vege- 
table life is present there is reason 
to fear the existence of those germs 
from which certain epidemic diseases 
have their birth. Let such water be 
avoided. But when, having dis- 
covered the loss of oxygen, you see 
bubbles of sulphuretted hydrogen 
rising from the surface, you may 
be sure that putrefaction has com- 
menced. 

Taking now a broad and practical 
view of this subject, we may safely 
venture to offer a few hints as 
guides to the rejection of the water 
men ought not to drink. We have 
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said enough about the unfitness of 
water which gives off an offensive 
odour. Thesense of smell will per- 
suade even thirsty people to reject 
the noxious draught. In answer to 
this assumption it may be said that 
a foul smell is not necessarily evi- 
dence of a poisonous condition, for 
there are mineral springs, like those 
of Harrogate, equally offensive and 
not dangerous to health. This is 
admitted, but no one fears the rejec- 
tion of that which is medicinal for 
the sake of avoiding that which is 
dangerous. When animal and vege- 
table forms are developed the eye 
becomes a monitor, and the fluid 
which contains them will be rejected 
with loathing. The filthiness of 
such a liquid protects men from the 
use of it. Wedo not know whether 
one kind of these animals is more 
injurious than another, nor whether 
they have several modes of action. 
We do know, however, that they 
either indicate the cause, or are 
themselves causes, of many diseases 
from which the present generation 
of mankind suffers horribly. But 
the danger is not in the filthy smell 
nor in the ugly animal forms, but 
in the germs which exist before the 
vitality is represented in definite and 
specific shapes. To some of these 
germs cholera has been attributed. 
They are called choleragenic mole- 
cules, and are supposed to be not 
more than one twenty-five thou- 
sandth part of an inch in diameter. 
Whensuchas theseare present water 
is most to be dreaded. They repre- 
sent vitality undeveloped, storing 
force for vigorous growth and ac- 
tivity. Though at the same time it 
must be remembered that there is 
danger also when that which was 
alive is dead and chemical decom- 
positions have recommenced. 


W. M. Hiaerns. 
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THE STORY OF THE DOG-WORSHIPPER:' 


HERE was a certain King, 

named Azadbukt, who reigned 
in Roumania, and during the whole 
time of his sovereignty the inhabit- 
ants of that country, rich and poor, 
enjoyed the advantages of a most 
beneficent and impartial govern- 
ment. ‘The revenue of his vast 
territory was very large and his 
power unlimited. 

One night he issued from his 

‘palace in company with one of 
his chosen nobles, both disguised as 
dervishes. They went through the 
city, and a short distance from one 
of its gates they came to a tomb 
where were seated three dervishes, 
with whom they entered into con- 
versation. On returning to the 
palace the King, who delighted in 
listening to narratives, said that he 
felt curious to hear what the his- 
tory of these three men was, and 
that in the morning he wished the 
nobleman to send his chuprassies 
and call them into his presence, 
So the next morning, when they 
stood before the King, he asked 
each of them to tell him what ad- 
ventures had happened to him. 
But the three men were perplexed 
and abashed, and the King, in order 
to encourage them, said, ‘ Even I, 
though I have passed my life in 
palaces, have also heard strange 
stories, and I can now relate one of 
them to you.’ 

O friends ! listen to the account of 
what the King has heard and seen. 
When my father died and Roumania 
became mine, I was but young. 
One day the guardians of its fron- 
tiers brought me news of the arrival 
from Budukshan of a great mer- 
chant, such a one as had never yet 
been seen in that kingdom. 


I sent for him. He showed him- 
self well acquainted with court eti- 
quette, and his manners and conver- 
sation were agreeable. Amongst 
the rare and priceless presents 
which he offered for my accept- 
ance was a ruby in a small box, 
exquisite in colour, size, and shape, 
weighing five muscals. King as I 
was, I had never heard of or seen 
such a jewel; I bought it at an 
enormous price, and gave him a 
safe-conduct through the length 
and breadth of my kingdom. 

Every day I sent for this ruby, and 
showed it to all who were at court. 
One day, when the nobles and 
officers of state and all the ambas- 
sadors from foreign courts were 
present in my hall of audience, I 
sent to the master of the jewel-house 
to bring me the ruby ; and when he 
appeared with it took it from his 
hand, praised it, and showed it to 
one of the ambassadors who stood 
near my throne. He looked at it 
and, like a courtier, also praised it. 
It was then passed from hand to 
hand, and all, as if with one voice, 
exclaimed that the king who was 
possessor of a gem so priceless 
was indeed fortunate. My father’s 
wuzeer, wise and prudent, who had 
been highly esteemed by him, then 
rose from his stool of office and said 
that if he were thought worthy of 
breathing in the presence he wished 
to speak. I told him that he had 
leave. He said, ‘Sire, you are in- 
deed a king, but it is not the part 
of a king to lavish such praises 
upon a stone, however incomparable 
in colour, weight, and shape. There 
are present the ambassadors from 
many kings. When they return to 
their courts, will they not say, “‘ He 


? Translated (with some slight modifications) from Bdg-o-Bahér (‘The Garden and 
Spring-time’ or ‘ Vernal Garden’), a collection of tales written in 1802, and published 
next year, in Hindustani by Mir Amman, who himself was in this a translator from a 
Persian book, The Story of the Four Dervishes, by Amir Khusri. 
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is a strange king, who has posses- 
sion of a ruby of which he makes 
such a rarity that every day he sends 
for it, and not only praises it but 
shows it to all in attendance;’’ and 
when this has been told to another 
foreign prince, will he not deride 
your Sire, there is in Neesha- 
poor a merchant who owns a 
collar; his dog wears it round his 
neck, and it has twelve rubies set 
in it, each of which weighs seven 
muscals.” When I heard this I was 
enraged, and told the executioners 
to seize the wuzeer and cut off his 
head. 

When they were leading him out, 
one of the ambassadors stood before 
me in the attitude of entreaty. I 
asked him what his wish was. He 
said that he desired to know what was 
the wuzeer’s offence. I said,‘ What 
can be a greater crime than speaking 
untruth in the presence of a king?’ 
He said, ‘ His falsehood is not evi- 
dent ; perhaps what he says is true, 
and it is wrong to condemn the 
innocent.’ I said, ‘In reason, can 
it be possible that one who travels 
in a mean condition from country 
to country for the purpose of 
heaping up cowries should have 
such a dog collar?’ He said, ‘ By 
the power of God such a thing may 
be true. It is not so very wonder- 
ful; such rarities do fall into the 
possession of either merchants or 
faqueers, as both are great travel- 
lers, and bring back from foreign 
countries what they may chance to 
get. Wuzeers are the wisdom of 
kings, and it would be disgraceful 
for a king to sentence one to death 
for a doubtful saying, and let all 
his well-spent life and faithful ser- 
vice be forgotten. If this man be 
an offender, then give an order for 
his imprisonment. The friends of 
citizens have built prisons, so that 
if a king’s anger should fall on any 
one, he might be then and there 
confined, and, in a short time, if 
his innocence should be apparent, 
might be set free, and the king’s 
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anger should pass away, and in the 
day of judgment he should not have 
to answer for shedding innocent 
blood.’ 

I was unable to answer this 
just suggestion, although my rage 
prompted me to kill him. I 
said, ‘ Well, I agree that he shall 
not now suffer death, but he must 
go to prison. If in a year’s time 
his assertion be proved true he 
shall be free, otherwise he shall 
be executed.’ When the ambas- 
sador heard this, he kissed the 
ground before my throne and com- 
mended my decision. 

When this news reached the 
wuzeer’s house it became a house 
of mourning. He had one daughter, 
exceedingly clever, who wrote an 
excellent hand; she was beautiful 
and abont fifteen years old. The 
wuzeer loved her so much that 
he had a palace built for her 
behind his sitting-room, and on 
the day that the wuzeer was sent 
to prison she was sitting in it with 
her companions, the daughters of 
grandees. They were then playing 
and laughing together. They had 
just been celebrating the marriage 
of their dolls, and had cooked the 
wedding cakes and got ready the 
procession, when her mother, with 
her head uncovered and feet naked, 
came amongst them. 

She struck her daughter’s head 
with her palm, and said, ‘ Would 
that in place of you God had 
given me a blind son, then might 
I have had joy and your father 
been befriended.’ Her daughter 
said, ‘ What could a blind son have 
done for you? What any son could 
do for you that can I do.’ Her 
mother said, ‘ Dust upon your head ! 
Your father has had the misfortune 
to say something before the King 
for which he has been sent to 
prison.’ Then her daughter said, 
‘What was it?’ The wuzeer’s wife 
said, ‘ What he said was that a mer- 
chant in Neeshapoor had twelve 
precious rubies set in a dog-collar. 
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The King says it is false, and has 
imprisoned your father. IfI had had 
a son he might have made enquiries 
about this, and brought news of it 
to the King, and then your father 
might have been released.’ 

Then the little girl said, ‘We 
should not, O mother! contend 
against Fate, but always having 
patience, trust to the Almighty, 
who is gracious and will not 
throw difficulties in the way. We 
are the born slaves of the King; 
let us pray that his anger may 
be turned into kindness, and 
that no insidious enemy may in- 
crease it by backbiting.’ Thus she 
reasoned her mother into calmness, 
and she returned to her palace. 

But the wuzeer’s daughter sent 
for her grandfather, and when he 
came she fell at his feet, and told him 
that she was determined that her 
mother’s curse should not rest on 
her, but that she should obtain 
her father’s freedom; that if he 
would only help her she would 
go to Neeshapoor, see if the mer- 
chant and his dog were there, and 
do what was necessary to urge him 
to return with her ; that she wanted 
him to get ready for her all that 
was required for the journey, the 
beasts of burden and the servants 
and presents, and to keep the matter 
secret. 

At first the old man would not 
hear of it, but after her urgent en- 
treaties he consented, and got ready 
for her a caravan containing goods 
laden on mules and camels, with the 
requisite slaves ; and the wuzeer’s 
daughter, dressed as a man, set 
off with this caravan at an early 
hour of the night. 

When it was morning the news 
of her disappearance came to her 
mother’s ears, but she concealed the 
fact from all for fear of scandal. 

The wuzeer’s daughter called her- 
self a merchant’s son, and after 
travelling several days’ journeys, at 
last arrived at Neeshapoor. She re- 
joiced at finding herself there, and 
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put up at a caravanserai, where the 
first night she stayed with her 
travelling suite and her movables ; 
but the next morning, after she had 
been to the bath, she dressed as a 
Roumanian, and went to walk in the 
town. 

She came to the principal mar- 
ket place. There she saw the 
shop of a jeweller, where were 
spread numbers of jewels for show, 
and many attendants dressed in 
choice clothes standing in respectful 


‘attitudes. The master of this shop, 


a man aged fifty, dressed in costly 
style, was sitting there conversing 
with his friends ; and on one side of 
the shop were two iron cages 
hanging from the wall. In these 
were two men locked up, having 
their hair and nails grown very 
long, and hanging their heads in 
depression of mind, By the side of 
each cage were two armed negroes. 
On the other side of the shop stood 
an ivory chair upon a small carpet, 
and on the chair was a velvet 
cushion, where lay a large dog, 
very old and nearly blind, wearing 
round his neck a collar of jewels, 
Beside the chair were two young 
handsome slaves, one of whom 
fanned the dog with a peacock’s 
fan, its handle studded with jewels, 
and the other held a handkerchief 
of gold embroidery to wipe his 
mouth and feet. 

The girl surveyed all these things 
with much attention, and said, 
‘Pray God all may turn out true! 
This is he of whom my father spoke. 
May my path be clear before me! 
Can I not bring these rubies before 
the King’s sight and free my 
father P’ 

While she looked in at the shop, 
all men in the street, seeing her 
beauty, were astonished. They said 
to one another, ‘Such comeli- 
ness in human shape has never 
been seen here.’ The master of 
the shop also saw her, and told 
one of his slaves to call her near. 
The slave approached her and said 
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that his master wished her to enter. 
In her heart she was glad, but said, 
‘I know not the reason,’ and so 
saying she went into his presence. 
The merchant kissed her forehead, 
and made her sit near him, then 
asked her her name, occupation, 
where she had come from, and 
whither she was going. She said, 
‘My country is Roumania, and my 
family has been long settled in 
Istambol. My father is a mer- 
chant, but is now so old that 
he is unable to travel, so he has 
sent me to conduct his mer- 
chandise. But until this, my first 
excursion, I never quitted my 
father’s house, so had not courage 
to come by the water route. I 
therefore came hither by land, and 
on the way I have heard from all 
persons of your kindness and 
civility and your greatness, and 
what fame has published I have 
found true. I am gratified at 
making your acquaintance. May 


God keep you in peace, though I 


must now leave you!’ The mer- 
chant was sorely perplexed when 
she said this, and said, ‘Say not so, 
my son; stay and honour my poor 
house a short time; at least tell me 
where are your domestics and your 
merchandise. Then she said, 
‘The serai is the traveller’s home. 
I have left my property there.’ 
Then he said, ‘It is not proper to 
live inaserai. I can get a house 
for you, and send all you have 
thither immediately. When I have 
seen your goods I shall give you 
such advice as you will be sure to 
profit by, and you will be put to no 
trouble. I shall be much pleased 
by your staying with me. My 
name is of high repute in the city.’ 

She at first begged to be excused, 
but eventually the merchant pre- 
vailed on her to agree to what he 
said. So she let him order his 
agent to call her confidential slave, 
and under his guidance they got 
porters and fetched all her goods 
from the serai to the house which 
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the merchant had given her. But 
she stayed till the evening seated 
with the merchant in his shop. 
When the business time was over 
they went to his private. house. 
They talked together as they 
walked, he holding her hand, until 
they reached it. It was large, and 
superbly furnished. Thick and 
costly carpets were spread in its 
rooms from one side of it to the 
other; the cushions were splendid. 
Then the armed slaves, who had 
followed them with the porters carry- 
ing the iron cages on their heads, as 
also those who had charge of the 
dog, of his chair and cushion, en- 
tered along with them into a large 
hall, and set them down. 

The merchant made the wuzeer’s 
daughter sit down, and gave her 
sherbet. They drank, and he 
ordered dinner ; and soon the slaves 
spread before them the delicacies 
which every country could sup- 
ply. Then some slaves brought 
the dog’s food in a tray covered 
with a golden cover, and laid before 
him a cloth of golden tissue. The 
dog jumped from his chair, ate 
what he wished, and drank water 
from a golden dish, after which he 
got up on the chair, and the slaves 
wiped his face with a handkerchief. 
They then took the tray and the 
water-vessel to where the iron 
cages were, and, getting their keys 
from the merchant, opened them, 
let the two men out, and having 
beaten them with a stick, fed them 
with the food which the dog had 
left, and made them drink of the 
water from the vessel he had drank 
in. Then they locked them up 
again, and gave the keys of their 
cages to the merchant. 

The wuzeer’s daughter disap- 
proved of all this so much and 
felt so disgusted that she would 
not touch the food before her, 
though the merchant urgently 
entreated her to do so. Then he 
asked her her reason. She answered 
him, ‘This proceeding appears to 
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me abominable. Man is the highest 
order of created beings, and a dog 
the meanest of animals. Do you 
thus feed the servants of God with 
the leavings of a dog? In what 
religion is this proper? These two 
men are your prisoners, but still 
your equals. It was enough punish- 
ment to confine them. Who can 
say what you are, that you thus 
respect a dog? I doubt if your 
belief be sound, and until I am 
clearly convinced that you are a 
Mussulman, I will not eat with 
you.’ Then the merchant said, ‘I 
understand your words. My name 
in this city is “The Dog-Worship- 
per,” and I have been called so 
from these my acts; but, notwith- 
standing, I say the verse of the 
Koran, and curse all infidels.’ Then 
said the wuzeer’s daughter, ‘If it be 
indeed as you say, why do you act 
thus ?’ ‘O my son,’ said the 
merchant, ‘I am obliged to pay a 
double tax here and to be in dis- 
repute because that I keep my 
secret. It is a story that, did any 
hear, they would be filled with 
sorrow and anger. Neither have I 
power to tell it you nor you to hear 
it, so pray excuse me.’ Then she 
thought that it was no business of 
hers to concern herself with un- 
lawful doings, so she said, ‘I am 
content,’ and ate with the merchant. 

With special prudence did she pass 
away two months in the merchant’s 
house, and all supposed her to be a 
man; but such friendship subsisted 
between them that they were never 
separate. 

One day the wuzeer’s daughter 
began to weep. The merchant, 
wiping her tears, asked her the 
cause of them, and she said, ‘ Would 
that I had not come here, or 
that you had not shown me such 
kindness ! for I am in this dilemma, 
Iam desirous of staying with you, 
and being severed from you is like 
taking away my life; but still it is 
impossible that I should leave my 
parents. Then he said, ‘O light 
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of my eyes, talk not of departing so 
soon, or rather, while I am alive 
stay with me. I cannot bear your 
departure. I should die were you 
to go. The climate here is most 
beneficial to health. Send a trust- 
worthy servant to call here your 
parents with all their goods ; their 
carriage and conveyance I will look 
to: and when they have all arrived 
here you can go on with your busi- 
ness. I am now old, and have 
indeed endured terrible privations. 
I have no son, but you are as dear 
to me as a son, and you shall be my 
heir when I die, and meanwhile you 
shall have all under your authority. 
While I live I shall receive my food 
with you, and when I die you may 
bury me.’ Then she said, ‘Truly, 
sir, your kindness is such that I 
might forget my father and mother. 
But my father gave me leave to be 
absent for a short time, and if I delay 
he will die of grief. God has com- 
manded us to obey our parents, and 
if my father curse me will not 
mercy be withheld from me in both 
worlds? If you allow me to go to 
my parent he will thank God that 
I have been so far favoured by your 
friendship, and I, whilst I live, shall 
feel grateful, and perhapssome other 
time I may return and kiss your 
feet.’ 

Thus did she manage her dis- 
course, so that the merchant left off 
asking her to stay. At last he said, 
‘ Well, since it must be so, and that 
nothing but going will content you, 
I must go with you. When the 
soul is gone the body is useless.’ 

So he ordered his own prepara- 
tions for the journey ; he had several 
tents pitched outside the city; he 
sent to them his bazaar, his jewels, 
and his servants. When the news 
of his going became known, many 
other merchants also pitched their 
tents, and determined to accompany 
him. His own retinue was like 
that of an army ; a thousand camels 
for his travelling equipage, while 
his jewellery was laden on mules; 
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he had five hundred slaves, and 
one hundred horsemen of different 
nations; skilful swordsmen were 
mounted either on Arabian or 
Turkish horses as his guards. He 
and the wuzeer’s daughter, dressed 
in splendid costume, were borne in 
a litter between two camels. A 
musnud spread over a_ throne 
mounted on a Bagdad camel was 
the dog’s conveyance, and the two 
cages were suspended from a camel. 
At the end of each day’s march 
all the merchants ate at the dog- 
worshipper’s table. 

They travelled thus daily, and 
the society of the wuzeer’s daughter 
was a great delight to the merchant. 
In process of time they approached 
Constantinople, when they halted 
near the city, and the wuzeer’s 
daughter said to the merchant, 
‘May I go to my parents? When 
I have seen that they have got 
a house ready for your reception 
I will return.’ He said, ‘I came 
here to please you: go and see 


your friends, but return as quickly 


as you can.’ She left him and 
proceeded to her mother’s palace ; 
the servants secing her enter said to 
one another, ‘ Who is this littleyouth 
that presses in here?’ but she went 
onwards to her mother’s apartment, 
and threw herself at her feet, say- 
ing, ‘I am your child.’ Her mother 
said, ‘O chatterer! how strong- 
willed you are! I mourned for 
you long, till my patience was ex- 
hausted, and I washed my hands of 
you. Begone! you have disgraced 
yourself.’ Thegirltoreoff her turban 
and said, ‘O mother! I have in no 
way transgressed, I have worn this 
disguise for the purpose of travel- 
ling; I have brought hither the 
merehant with the dog which has 
rubies in his collar. It was your 
direction that I should try to re- 
lease my father from prison, and 
now only one day’s work remains 
to effect it.’ When the wuzeer’s 
wife saw that her daughter had 
acted with complete discretion, she 
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thanked God, and putting her 
hands over her daughter’s head 
she blessed and embraced her; she 
allowed her also to resume her dis- 
guise and return to meet the dog- 
worshipper. 

He had been uneusy at her ab- 
sence, and she met the caravan 
just as they were about to de. 
part. Soon after she joined him, 
they went on and arrived ata plan- 
tation close to the city, and there 
encamped. Just at the time of the 
afternoon prayer a falconer from 
the King’s palace passing out of the 
city saw the great concourse of 
people, the steeds, and the retinue, 
and stopping, said in astonishment, 
‘Surely the King of some country 
has sent his ambassador here.’ 
The merchant who was sitting out- 
side his tent seeing the falconer 
in the distance sent one of his 
slaves to him to invite him to 
come and have coffee and to smoke. 
He accepted the invitation and 
returned with the slave. The mer- 
chant treated him kindly, gave him 
coffee, and told him his name and 
occupation, and when he rose to 
depart presented him with several 
pieces of cloth and choice presents. 
But the falconer could not guess 
what the meaning of this extraordi- 
nary treatment of the dog could be; 
also he was surprised at the sight 
of the iron cages and the great state 
and retinue which surrounded the 
merchant. When he returned to 
the palace he spoke of what he had 
seen, and by degrees the news came 
to my ears and I ordered that he 
should come before me ; and when 
he told me of the high respect paid 
to the dog and the men being shut 
up in iron cages, I was enraged. I 
said to the executioners, ‘Go and 
cut off that merchant’s head and 
bring it here to me.’ 

The ambassador who had pleaded 
for the wuzeer some time before 
was present and smiled. I said 
to him angrily, ‘Why do you 
thus impolitely smile in the pre- 
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sence P—to weep would be better 
than this.’ He entreated my par- 
don, and said, ‘O king! some 
thoughts came into my mind which 
caused me tosmile. The wuzeer, who 
was true to his word, is in prison, 
though his innocent blood has not 
yet been shed, and now you have 
commanded this merchant’s death 
without judging ofhis crime. These 
things are strange in my sight, but 
the worst seems to me that upon 
the word of a blockhead you should 
order a man to be executed. God 
knows whatmay be the truth! Send 
for this merchant and ask him to 
tell his tale. If he prove himself 
guilty, you can then inflict what 
punishment you like.’ 

I then recollected what the wuzeer 
had'‘told me, and I ordered that the 
merchant, his son, the dog, and the 
cages should all be sent for. Ina 
short time they appeared at court. 
All the courtiers were astonished at 
the beauty of the merchant’s son, 
as clad in costly clothes he handed 


in as a present a gold tray full 
of jewels whose splendour shone 


through the hall. The style of the 
language which the merchant used 
in his salutation was as the song 
of the nightingale, but I addressed 
him angrily and said, ‘O demon 
in man’s form, whose net are you 
entrapped in? or who has dug a 
pit before your path? What is 
your creed? or of what sort is it? 
if you be an unbeliever, what sort 
of customs are these you practice ? 
and what is your name and occupa- 
tion?’ He said, ‘ May your life and 
good fortune be ever thus prosper- 
ous! Mycreed is that God is without 
a partner, and may the blessing 
of peace eternally rest upon Mo- 
hammed, whose Koran I repeat and 
call myself a Mussulman, and after 
him I respect the twelve Emaums. 
I worship five times a day, I have 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
give the alms enjoined by the Koran. 
Yet in outward show I own to a 
fault, for which the faithful oblige 
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me to pay a double tax; and to 
this I yield on condition that I may 
be allowed to keep my secret.’ 

Hearing this, my anger in- 
creased, and I said, ‘Why endeavour 
to deceive me? Unless you explain 
your conduct, your words are all in 
vain, neither shall they save your 
life. When it is sacrificed there 
will be a warning to all men not to 
depart from the faith of Islam.’ 
He then said, ‘Spare my life, O 
king, and take all I possess, which 
is of vast value, and let this my 
son and myself depart from your 
presence.’ Isaid, ‘Fool! do you 
think Iam covetous of your wealth ? 
There is no escape now for you 
except plainly to speak the truth.’ 
Then he sighed, and looking at the 
wuzeer’s daughter, said, ‘ What will 
now become of you, and to whom 
shall I entrust you, now that the 
King has pronounced my condemna- 
tion?’ LIagain threatened him and 
said, ‘No more evasions ; what you 
have to say speak quickly.’ Then he 
advanced up to the footof the throne 
and, blessing me, he said, ‘If you 
had not, O King, passed the order 
for my death, then would I rather 
have suffered any punishment than 
have told my secret ; but as my fate 
is in question, and as religion en- 
joins self-preservation, I shall not 
willingly throw myself into a well, 
seeing that life is dearer than all 
things. First let the two cages be 
brought near, and let the prisoners 
step out of them, and during the 
course of my story if any doubt 
arise, ask these men to say as to its 
truth or falsehood.’ I approved of 
this, and ordered that what he asked 
for should be done. 

Then the merchant said, ‘O 
King, this man who stands on 
my right hand is my eldest brother, 
and he on my left is my second, 
I being youngest of all, and 
my father died when I was six- 
teen years old. <A few days 
after the flowers had been removed 
from his grave one of these bro- 
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thers said to me, “ Let us make a 
division of our father’s property, 
that each may do as he pleases with 
his share.” I replied that our 
father being dead I now stood in 
need of protection from them; and 
I was the youngest, and always 
ready to obey them. I would 
rather not leave as yet our father’s 
house, but live there and trust to 
them for my sustenance. Surely 
there was no occasion for legal 
proceedings. They both said, “‘Here 
you cannot live; it will bring on 
us poverty.” And when that 
night I thought of their words, I 
was sad, but supposed that they 
gave me advice for the best, being 
older than I was. The next morn- 
ing the judge’s servant came and 
took me to the tribunal, where I 
found my brothers also present. 
The judge said to me, “ Why do 
you not bring your father’s deed of 
gift? ”’ I said to him then the same 
words that I had said to my bro- 
thers the day before. They then 
said, “If that be so, give in your 
deed of renouncement.’’ [ still 
thought that they were acting as my 
guardians, and agreed to give it; 
so it was sealed and given to the 
judge. Thus was the matter settled ; 
but when we went home they told 
me I must leave it and go elsewhere 
to reside, and I found I was help- 
less to oppose them. During my 
father’s lifetime I, his youngest 
child, had been always a favourite, 
and he frequently, on his return 
from his different journeys, brought 
me presents; amongst others a 
female slave from Toorkistaun, a 
fine mare and a foal, and a large 
young dog, and these last I had 
constantly fed with my own hands. 
But when I met with such cruelty 
from my brothers, I sold the slave 
and the mare and foal, and bought 
myself a small house, and the dog 
came also to live in it with me. 
With the rest of the money left 
me by the sale of my presents I 
was able to purchase two slaves, 
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to fit up a shop for selling cloth, 
and to furnish my house. I had 
such good fortune that in the course 
of three years I became a respect- 
able merchant; and most men of 
business in search of choicest 
articles frequented my shop. I 
thanked God for my prosperity, 
and lived contentedly. 

‘One Friday I had sent one of my 
slaves to the bazaar, and when I was 
sitting waiting his return he came 
back weeping. I asked him the 
cause of it and he answered me 
angrily, ‘‘You enjoy your present 
ease, but when the day of judgment 
comes what answer will you give ?” 
I said “O slave, what has come to 
pass that you speak so?” He said, 
“Your two brothers are now stand- 
ing in the market-place with their 
arms bound, and a Jew is ever and 
anon beating them with a whip; and 
laughing at them he says, If you 
do not pay me my money, I shall 
beat you till I killyou. While this 


happens to your brothers and you 
are regardless of it, what will people 


say of you?” My heart burned 
at hearing this, and with my feet 
naked I ran in the direction of the 
bazaar followed by my slave. When 
I reached the market-place I saw 
that what he told me was true: there 
was the Jew and there were my 
brothers. I sent the slave back to 
bring me some bags of silver, and 
going to the judge’s servant I asked 
leave to question the Jew. When 
he assented, I said to the Jew, “This 
being the true believer's day, why 
do you beat these men so unmerci- 
fully ?” He said, “ Finish the matter 
by paying me my money if you wish 
to take their part, or else go about 
your business.” I said, “‘ Here is the 
money,” and just then my slave re- 
turned. I counted out the thousand 
rupees which was owing to the Jew, 
received from him a bond of pay- 
ment, and my brothers were set free. 
Hungry, thirsty, and half naked as 
they were, I took them home, had a 
bath ready for them, gave them 
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plenty to eat and drink, and changes 
of clothes. I never spoke any word 
concerning our father’s property. 
Shame prevented me. Here they 
stand ; ask them if I speak truth or 
falsehood. 

* Well, after some days, when they 
were fully recovered, I told them 
that since they had fallen into dis- 
repute in that city it was better 
to try their fortune elsewhere, 
and on their agreeing to do sol 
purchased for them a. quantity 
of merchandise, for the convoy 
of which I purchased bullocks and 
mules, and providing tents for 
them they joined a caravan of mer- 
chants who were bound for Bokhara. 
After some time the caravan re- 
turned, but I could hear no news of 
them until I made afriend of mine, 
who belonged to it, swear to tell me 
the truth regarding them, and he 
informed me that the men of the 
caravan would not speak of what 
befell them out of respect to me, but 
“one of your brothers lost the whole 
of his property ina gambling house, 
where he is now a sweeper, to whom 
sometimes the gamblers give alms ; 
the other fell in love with a low 
woman, and having wasted all 
his money is drudge to a water- 
carrier.” Hearing this my sleep 
and appetite failed me, and [ 
got ready for my journey to Bok- 
hara, where I took a lodging. On 
my arrival, I found it was even 
as was told me, and I took them 
home to my lodging, gave them 
good clothes, and we all returned 
homewards. The townspeople, 
who had heard of the news, sur- 
rounded my house out of curiosity 
to see them. But for very shame 
they could not go out of doors for 
three months’ time, and then I 
thought it wrong that they should 
conceal themselves, like culprits, 
any longer, and that it was better 
for them to travel; and this time I 
should go with them. When they 
agreed to this I prepared for a river 
excursion, and all our property being 
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embarked in a boat, we went on 
board. When .we had weighed 
anchor and were well afloat, the 
dog, who had been asleep on the 
banks of the river, jumped in and 
swam after our boat, and I had 
him taken on board. We got 
over a month’s voyage without any 
accident, until we arrived at a part 
where the river widened into a lake. 
In some way unknown to me, my 
second brother fell in love with my 
slave girl, and he took an opportu- 
nity of saying to my elder brother 
that it was shameful for them both 
to be dependent upon my bounty. 
Then they both plotted together to 
take my life and seize on my pro- 
perty ; and a few days afterwards, 
when I was asleep in my cabin, my 
slave girl having shampooed me, 
my second brother came running in 
suddenly and awakened me. I rose 
quickly and went on deck, the dog 
following me, andI saw my eldest 
brother stooping over the tafferel of 
the boat to look at something in the 
water. On his calling me I ran to 
him and asked him what he saw. 
He said, ““I see men beneath the 
water moving about and gathering 
pearls and corals.” Had I heard 
such a tale from anyone but my 
eldest brother I should have dis- 
believed it, but when he said it I 
also looked, and stooped low over 
the water to see what he described, 
and while I was intent on this my 
second brother came behind me and 
pushed me into the water. As I fell 
I heard them screaming out, “‘ Our 
brother has fallen in the river and is 
drowned.” The vessel went on, and 
I was borne about by the current, 
swimming here and there; some- 
times it sucked me downwards, and 
I felt after a time much exhausted ; 
but I struggled on until I was nearly 
senseless with fatigue, and thought 
I should have died, when my hand 
got hold of something in the water. 
It was this dog, who, when I had 
been pitched into the river, had 
jumped in after me and kept swim- 
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ming near me. I seized his tail, 
and through his means my life was 
preserved. When I reached land 
I was so prostrated that I threw 
myself helpless on the sands. I 
slept, and the next day was 
awakened by the dog barking near 
me. I looked round me and saw 
in the distance the smoke of a city. 
Though scarcely able to walk, and 
obliged to halt every few yards, 
I at last reached the town. 1 wan- 
dered about its market and saw 
the dainties in the bakers’ shops, 
but though I longed to appease my 
hunger I had no money to pay for 
anything, and was unwilling to beg. 
‘ But my stomach was on fire from 
starvation, and I was nearly at 
death’s door, when I saw two young 
men dressed like Persians walking 
down the street, and when they 
came near me I was glad to per- 
ceive that they were my two 
brothers, and said to myself, ‘“‘ Thank 
God, my honour has been pre- 
served, and I have not had to 
stretch out my hand for relief to a 
stranger.” 1 went up to my elder 
brother and kissed his hand—he 
cried out angrily; my second brother 
struck me a blow that knocked me 
down, and my elder brother kicked 
me when I caught his robe. I en- 
treated their mercy, but they used 
me as the patriarchs used the pro- 
phet Joseph, until, at last, a crowd 
gathered round us, and some asked 
what harm I had done. My bro- 
thers said, “ This rascal was our bro- 
ther’s agent, and he has thrown him 
into the river and drowned him. 
We have long been in search of 
him ; he has taken all his property. 
O wretch, what harm did our 
brother do you ? he who so trusted 
you; what put it into your head 
to murder him?” They tore their 
clothes like those who hear of a 
relation’s death, and repeatedly 
kicked and cuffed me. One of the 
judge’s officers passed by and, re- 
proving them, seized me and 
dragged me before the judge. My 
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brothers followed, gave a bribe to 
the judge, and asked that justice 
should be done them. The judge 
asked me what I had to say to the 
accusation of shedding innocent 
blood. What with weakness, hun- 
ger, and blows, such was my con- 
dition that I had not strength to 
speak. The judge was convinced of 
my guilt, and ordered his people to 
take me out and impale me. 

‘I had given, O King, money to 
release these men from prison, and 
they in return bargained with 
money for my death. Ask them 
if I depart one iota from the 
truth. When I was led out to the 
plain and saw the stake, there 
was no one there to mourn for me 
but this faithful dog. He rolled 
himself upon the feet of some of 
the men of the crowd and rushed 
at others; some beat him with 
sticks and some threw stones at 
him, but he would not leave me. I 
turned my face to Mecca and said, 
“If God does not help me, Ican trust 
no more to man.”’ I said the verse 
that speaks of the martyr’s doom, 
and washed my hands of life. 
But it so happened that the king 
of that country had fallen sick, 
and many counsellors and doctors 
consulted as to what cure was ad- 
visable, when one most respected 
amongst them advised him to give 
alms to the poor and release all 
prisoners. The king sent servants 
everywhere to carry out this advice, 
and one of them, seeing the crowd 
in the distance, galloped up to the 
impaling stake and cut the rope 
with his sword, saying to the judge’s 
officer it was no time, when the 
king’s life was in danger, to put 
men to death, and that I should be 
released. But my brothers went 
again to the judge and bribed him 
largely. He told them that I 
should be imprisoned where I 
should die of hunger and no one 
should know of it. So I was again 
seized. A mile from that city is 
a hill, and in its centre the devils, 
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during the time of Solymaun, 
had dug a deep and spacious dry 
well. In this prisoners who in- 
curred the greatest anger of the 
king were imprisoned and died 
of starvation. That night the 
judge’s servants and my two 
brothers took me there and let 
me down into the well. When 
they lowered me the dog, who 
had followed us, lay down at its 
brink. Soon after I had reached 
the bottom I was roused from 
senselessness by hearing voices, 
and I said, “‘ These, then, are Moon- 
kur and Nukeer, who are coming to 
question me.”” After this came the 
noise of the rattling of a rope as 
though something were letdown. I 
groped about and found nothing 
but bones. Then I heard the munch- 
ing of teeth as though some one were 
eating. I called out, “Who are 
you ?” and a man answered, “TI am 
a prisoner, and this is Solymaun’s 
prison.” I said, “If I am indeed 
alive give me somewhat to eat.”” He 


laughed and said, “You are yet 
alive, but soon you will be dead,” 
and gave me nothing. I fell back- 
wards in a faint from weakness and 


despair. Some one came in the 
middle of the night, and let down 
with a rope bread tied up in a 
cloth, and a bottle of water, and 
called out loudly to my fellow- 
prisoner to take them. The dog, 
who was lying at the brink, saw 
all this, and when the morning 
came he ran into the town, and 
going to one of the baker’s shops 
seized a cake of bread. Several 
people ran after him and pelted 
him with stones, but he still kept 
it in his mouth; the city dogs also 
attacked him, but still he kept the 
cake until he got back to the mouth 
of the well, and then dropped it 
inside. When I heard his bark 
above I awoke and saw the cake 
beside me, and the dog went away 
in search of water. Ina hut which 
was near the mountain, a woman sat 
spinning, and many earthen vessels 
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of water were at her door. The dog 
seized a brass lota in his mouth to 
draw water from oue of these vessels. 
The woman threatened him, and 
the dog dropped the lota on the 
pitcher and broke it. When the 
woman went to beat him he clung 
to the skirt of her dress, rubbed 
her feet with his nose, wagged his 
tail, and ran towards the mountain, 
and returning, sometimes took up 
a rope and sometimes a lota in his 
mouth. At last the woman filled 
a leathern bucket with water; he 
seized her dress and kept dragging 
her till he brought her to the edge 
of the dry well. The old woman 
then thought there was surely some 
one below that the dog wanted to 
give water to. She then filled her 
lota with water, tied it to a string, 
and let it down the well. Thus 
had I bread and water, and thus 
did a dumb creature and an old 
woman preserve my life; for when 
the shopkeepers found the dog 
come daily for bread they had com- 
passion and gave it him, and as for 
the old woman she always brought 
me water, for if she neglected to 
come to the prison the dog broke 
her pitchers. A month thus passed 
away, and the dog never quitted 
his post, but my fellow-prisoner 
died, and the poisonous air of that 
dungeon had reduced me to a 
skeleton; my life became painful, 
and my heart was sick of grief. 
‘One night at the time of its 
last watch I was astonished by 
finding a rope had been hung down 
from above by some one who said 
with a soft voice, “ Unhappy one, 
bind this rope around you.” 
said, ‘ Can my brothers at last have 
been moved to pity me? ”’ and with 
eager haste I bound the rope round 
my waist. I was then drawn up, 
but so dark was the night I could 
not see my preserver, who said 
to me, “ Be quick; this is no place 
to loiter in.” I was very weak, but 
stumbling and falling every now 
and then at last I reached the bottom 
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of the hill, where we found two 
horses saddled. My liberator got 
on one and made me mount another. 
We galloped on for about twenty- 
four miles, till morning broke, and 
we found ourselves at the bank of 
ariver. I saw that my companion 
was cased in chain armour, had on 
a helmet and cuirass, and when the 
light showed us to each other he 
looked at me angrily, drew his 
sword, and made his horse jump 
towards mine. 
and begged for mercy. “Was it 
to kill me, O stranger, that you 
drew me out of that fearful dun- 
geon?”’ He said, “Tell me who 
you are.” I told him that I was 
a traveller, who had been unjustly 
imprisoned, and should ever feel 
grateful to him for his act of kind- 
ness. He was pacified, and sheath- 
ing his sword, said, “ Since it was 
your fate to escape, it must be so.” 
We then rode onwards, but he was 
very silent and sad till mid-day, 


when we reached a shady grove by 


the side of the river. He alighted 
from his horse, and made me dis- 
mount; he took off his armour, and 
we unsaddled the horses. He ap- 
peared like a handsome young man 
of my own age. While they grazed 
he sat down, and asked me to tell 
my story, which I did from beginning 
to end. 

‘When he heard it he wept, and 
said, “And I, O young man, am 
daughter of the King of Zurbad. 
‘The youth who died in the well was 
the wuzeer’s son. One day the King 
assembled all the grandees in the 
court under our palace windows, in 
a plain, to exhibit their skill in 
archery and at choganbazee. The 
Queen, myself, and our attendants 
saw the games from our lattices. 
The son of the wuzeer excelled 
them all in horsemanship. My soul 
was charmed with him, but though 
I felt restless, for a long time I 
kept my own counsel, till one day 
I made one of my nurses my con- 
fidante, and giving her money, told 
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her to bring him to my private 
apartment. He came, we met, and 
he, loving me, often repeated his 
visit, until one unlucky night he 
was found outside by the watchmen 
and taken before the King. He 
would have been executed had not 
some of the nobles pleaded for him, 
and the King sent him to that 
prison. No one knew that he had 
been in my chamber, so I have 
been saved from disgrace; and | 
have secretly always sent him food. 
Last night I dreamed that a man 
came to me, and told me to get ready 
two horses and a noosed rope, and go 
to the prison. I started from sleep, 
put on a man’s armour, took some 
jewels as ready money, and horses, 
and went thither. Fortune has 
favoured you in your escape, and 
what fate has awarded to me must 
be,” and she wept much. After a 
while she took from her scrip 
some loaves and sweetmeats, put 
some sugar into a cup, mixed with 
essence of bed musk, and gave it to 
me to drink. These served us for 
repast. I went some little distance, 
undressed, put on my waistcloth, 
and bathed in the river. I cut my 
hair and nails, and after the refresh- 
ment of the bath I turned myself 
to Mecea and went through the 
prayer. When I had ended, she 
asked me, ‘‘What have you been just 
doing?”’ I answered, “I have prayed 
to Him who made all things, who 
put it into your heart to be friendly 
to me; who decreed that you should 
take me from that loathsome prison, 
and I have given Him thanks,” 
Then she said, ‘‘What, are you a 
Mussulman? Teach me also your 
prayers.” I said, “I thank God I 
am one,” and I taught her to say the 
La Illah il Illah! and engaged her 
interest, so that she began to love 
the religion of the Prophet. We 
travelled on, halting occasionally in 
this way, for two months’ time, till 
we came to a country that was 
between Zurbad and Surindeep. 
“We reached acity that was larger 
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than Istambol, and its king had the 
fame of being more generous and 
just than Cesar himself. Its 
climate also was healthful and 
pleasant. 

‘I was rejoiced to reach this 
place. We rested ourselves from 
the fatigues of the journey, and 
purchased a house and movables 
with the jewels. I married the 
woman according to the rules of 
the Mohammedan faith, and we 
settled ourselves happily. I set 
up as a merchant, and in the course 
of three years was very success- 
ful, and was known by all classes, 
high and low, and much respected. 
One day as I rode through an open 
country on my way to visit the 
wuzeer, I saw a crowd assembled, 
and asked of a bystander what it 
was for. He said, “‘ There are two 
men to be stoned who have been 
found guilty of adultery and theft, 
and suspected of murder.” I then 
called to mind what had once hap- 
pened to myself, and how I had 
nearly been impaled, though inno- 
cent, and, saying I should know 
further about the case of these men, 
I broke through the crowd till I 
came up to where they were being 
dragged along, bound and naked, 
by the bailifis. My blood boiled 
with excitement at seeing they 
were my two brothers. I gave the 
bailiffs gold to bribe them to delay, 
and galloped to the judge’s house, 
to whom I gave a valuable ruby, 
and entreated for their pardon. 
‘But,’ said he, “their guilt has been 
proved, and the plaintiff has been 
promised his revenge.” After urgent 
entreaty, he sent for this plaintiff, 
and I made him consent to take 
five thousand rupees and let them 
go free. 

‘ Ask them now if it be falsehood 
or truth?’ The brothers hung 
down their heads in shame and 
silence. 

‘Well, I brought these. brothers 
home, gave them new clothes 
and a room to live in. When 
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I went abroad about my busi- 
ness they always stayed at home, 
and they never left my house 
at night, and we always had our 
meals together, and nothing took 
place which would break up our 
friendly feeling, and thus when three 
years had passed away I thought I 
might count on their manners being 
altered for the better. But one 
day my beautiful wife went to the 
bath, and laid aside her veil, think- 
ing no eye was upon her. My 
second brother saw her through a 
lattice and became enamoured, and 
soon afterwards he made out a plan 
for my destruction, which he told 
to my elder brother. I was seated 
with them one day after dinner, 
when they both began to speak in 
praise of the climate of Iran, and 
lament that they were not there. 
I then told them I would return 
there with them if they pleased. I 
told my wife what they had said, 
and she, who knew the whole of their 
former conduct, said, “‘ Beware, you 
are nourishing the snake in your 
sleeve. You know best, but they 
are enemies of your life.” How- 
ever, fate willed it that I should 
make the journey with them; there- 
fore we joined a caravan, and fixing 
on a fortunate moment, set off with 
the other travellers. At the end of 
one of the day’s journeys my second 
brother said to me, “ A few miles 
from this there is a fountain like 
Lullabal and a garden spread out 
for miles planted with roses, 
narcissus, and lilies. Let us halt 
and repair thither to-morrow. The 
excursion will be refreshing and 
delightful.” I said, “Let it be 
so by all means.” So I gave 
notice to all the caravan of it. 
In the morning my brothers came 
dressed into my tent and re- 
minded me of the excursion. I 
ordered coffee, and said we should 
mount our horses. They said, “ No, 
but send the grooms on with them, 
you will find. it pleasanter to walk.” 
To this I agreed, and two slaves 
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with our pipes and bows and arrows 
followed as we walked onwards. 
We got a good way from the cara- 
van, when on some pretence they 
sent one of these slaves away, and 
advancing a little farther they de- 
sired the other to run back and 
call him. Thus they did as they 
wished, and it was as if some ill 
fate had lowered over me and kept 
me silent; but the dog still followed 
with me, as we proceeded onward 
in the vast, dusty plain, where was 
neither fountainnor garden. Wearied 
as I was, I sat down. I saw the 
flashing of a sword’s blade as I 
raised my head, and my second 
brother cut at me, and I felt as if 
my head were cloven. I said, “O 
cruel wretch, why do you strike 
me?”’ when my eldest brother dealt 
me another blow. They cut me 
with their swords till I fell sense- 
less and bathed in blood; and the 
dog flew at them, when they cut 
him down also. Then they made 
marks of wounds on their bodies, 
stripped off their clothes, and ran 
back to the caravan and told the 
travellers that some ruffians had 
attacked them on the plain, had 
killed their brother, and wounded 
themselves. When the travellers 
heard all this they ran away for 
fear of their lives, and my wife, 
dreading the vileness of the two 
brothers, drew a poignard, plunged 
it into her breast, and died.’ 

When he got to this part of his 
story I could not refrain from 
tears. He said, ‘If the action be 
not rude, I will take off my 
turban and clothes;’ and so say- 
ing he took off all his dress from 
head to foot, and he showed me in 
his skull a hole large enough for a 
pomegranate to fit in, and in his 
whole body was not four finger- 
breadths’ space unmarked by a 
wound, All the nobles present 
turned away their eyes. 

Then he took up his story. 
‘O King, my brothers now made 
sure that they had finished their 
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work, and the place where I 
lay, senseless and bathed in blood, 
was on the confines of Surindeep. 
At some distance was a large city, 
and there was a great idol-house, 
and also the King’s palace. That 
king had a young daughter, well 
shaped and beautiful, so that allwho 
saw her, no matter what their rank, 
were wounded with love. There 
no habits of privacy prevailed, and 
the Princess went out frequently 
hunting with her companions. One 
of the King’s gardens was a short 
way from where I lay, and the 
day after my disaster the Princess 
went thither with her companions, 
and crossing the plain some of them 
came near where I was lying. When 
they saw me they returned to the 
Princess and told her that there 
was a man lying there bleeding, 
and a dog beside him ; and she then 
rode up with them to where I was. 
She asked her attendants very sadly 
if there was yet life in me; and on 
their saying that I still lived, she 
told them to roll me up in tent 
cloths and carry me gently to the 
garden summer-house. When I 
was there they took care of me and 
of the dog also, and sent for the 
King’s chirurgeon, promising him 
ample reward if I recovered. He 
washed my wounds, and bound 
them up carefully, and had the 
healing medicine poured down my 
throat. The Princess scarcely ever 
left my bed, and gave me broth and 
sherbet with her own hands. After 
about ten days’ time, by virtue of 
the prescriptions and the great care, 
I was restored to consciousness, and 
opening my eyes I found myself in 
a palace, and a princess like a seraph 
standing beside me. She sighed, 
and said she wished that I could 
move, but told me not to grieve, to 
set my mind at ease ; though some 
miscreant, an enemy to the great 
idol, had injured me, yet the idol 
had sent her in mercy to relieve me, 
“and through his great power you 
will yet recover.” WhenI was ex- 
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hausted with listening she sprinkled 
rose water on me, and I slept again. 
Inashort time my wounds hardened 
and healed up, and the dog was quite 
well. On the fortieth day I was 
pronounced convalescent by the 
doctor, who received a large sum 
from the Princess for his attention. 
But that of the Princess was still 
greater, and no hands but hers dur- 
ing the whole time gave me my 
food. I was weak, but still able to 
amuse her by telling her my different 
adventures, and one day she made 
me recount the history of my life 
from beginning to end. When she 
heard it through she cried, and said, 
“T shall treat you so that all your 
sorrows will be forgotten.” Ithanked 
her again and again, and she still 
continued her kindness, and would 
let no one but herself give me food 
or wine. I took the opportunity of 


her absence to say my prayers, and 
one day when she had gone to her 
father’s palace, 1 went through the 
bath of worship and retired privately 


toa recess to say my prayer. She 
returned before it was over, and not 
finding me where she expected went 
in search of me and saw me engaged 
in the form of adoration. She had 
never seen such a thing before, and 
when I raised my hands she laughed 
and said, “ What action is this? Is 
the man mad?” I shuddered when 
I heard the sound of the laughter, 
and was speechless when she asked 
me the meaning of my action. Her 
maid, who was with her, said, “ Let 
me too share the blame. This 
man is a Mussulman!” The Prin- 
cess clasped her hands in rage, and 
said, “ Was I not wrong to have 
cared for and cured one who is an 
enemy of our great idol?” They 
left me, and the Princess did not 
return till three days and nights 
were over, and during her absence 
I was overwhelmed with sorrow 
and anxiety. When she did appear 
it was night. She was with her 
attendant, and had been drinking 
much wine. Her maid had a bow 
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and arrows and a wine vessel. The 
Princess sat down on a garden seat 
and calling to the maid, said, “ Is 
the Persian infidel alive yet? He 
has fallen under my wrath, and his 
image is hateful: give me wine.” 
Then the maid gave her the wine, 
and said I still was alive. The Prin- 
cess said, ‘‘ He may come outside.” 
When I was called I ran eagerly 
and stood before her. I saw that a 
change had come over her, for her 
face was red with rage, but I saluted 
her humbly. She said, “If I slay 
him with an arrow, will the great 
idol pardon my having taken him to 
my house?” The maid said, “ You 
knew not who he was; and what 
crime could you be guilty of? You 
for your pity will be rewarded, he 
for his guilt will suffer.” Them 
again she drank wine and told the 
maid to give it to me, so that I 
might bear my death more tran- 
quilly. I drank it and made obei- 
sance. The Princess never turned 
her head, but glanced at me 
stealthily. I said the verse— 

Quivering ’neath the dagger, I scarcely 

scarcely seem to live: 
To breathe with death impending what 
comfort can it give? 


She laughed and asked the maid 
if she felt sleepy. Taking the hint 
the maid saluted her and retired. 
When we were alone the Princess 
asked me for the cup, which I gave 
her and fell at her feet respectfully. 
She passed her hand over me slowly, 
and said, “Ignorant that you are of 
the great idol, why do you worship 
an unseen God?” I said, “ That 
God is to be worshipped who made 
a being like yourself, so full of 
loveliness that men seeing it are 
maddened. What thing is the ido}, 
that any should worship it? The 
stone-cutters have shaped it out of 
stone, and worship the work of their 
own hands. Thus has the devil 
spread a net for his dupes. I only 
reverence Him who created me; for 
them is Dojuk made, for me Para- 
dise.” I talked long to her and 
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persuaded her of the truth of 
my creed and the mistake of her 
idolatry, till at last her heart was 
softened, and she asked me to in- 
struct her in the Koran. I taught 
her its truth, and she that night 
became a Mussulman. ‘“ But,” said 
she, “soon I am to be married to 
my uncle's son: what shall I do to 
escape being the spouse of that 
idolater? 1am determined now to 
leave this country. Go you now to 
the serai where the Mussulmans 
generally stay, and when you are 
gone all will suppose either that 
you are dead or that you have left 
the country. When you are there 
make enquiries for a vessel bound 
for Persia. When you are ready 
to leave, send me a message by 
my attendant, who will go to the 
bazaar every day at noon, and I will 
come and join you, and make my 
voyage with you.” I said, “For 
you I am ready to sacrifice my 
life.’ We settled that it should be 
thus, and I went to the serai, and 


when I lodged there, away from 
her, I only survived in the hope of 
her rejoining me. 

After a lapse of some time all 
the merchants who were about 
to sail from that port were as- 
sembled, and had agreed to go 


on board a vessel. 
of it asked me if I was not 
going too. I said, “I have only a 
slave, a dog, and a box of goods.” 
The captain said, “If you want to 
go, return here soon, for to-morrow 
I shall weigh anchor.” I went to 
the serai for my chest and bed and 
put them on board, and at evening 
to the house of the Princess’s attend- 
ant, to tell her she might say that 
all was ready for her departure. I 
waited at my lodging till the first 
watch of the night, when the Prin- 
cess in a ragged dirty dress, with a 
box of jewels, came to me. We 
went on board the ship, and this dog 
also followed me. 

‘We were ready to sail with the 
first dawn in the morning, when 


The captain 
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suddenly a king’s messenger came 
on board. Then all the merchants 
on board knew there would be a 
search made in the vessel, and shut 
up their different slaves in boxes, 
I put the Princess also into mine. 
Soon after this arrived the harbour. 
master with men, and said to the 
captain, “‘The King having heard 
there are some beautiful slaves 
here, has ordered the vessel to 
be stopped, and the slaves taken 
into the Queen’s presence in order 
that she may select one to be 
a companion to the Princess. She 
shall be paid for and the rest re- 
turned.”’ I had my chest on deck 
when I heard this, and knew for 
certain that the King must have 
heard of the attendant’s death and 
the Princess’s disappearance, and 
that he stopped the vessel, and 
told this plausible tale in order 
that he might recover the Princess 
without scandal. But as_ the 
order was urgent, the captain 
insisted that all the slaves below 
should come on deck. I sat 
along with another merchant on 
my chest and said to myself, 
“Thank God the Princess is still 
safe!” When they wereall assembled 
ondeck, the harbour-master laughed, 
and turning to a merchant who 
sat beside me said, “What ! had you 
no slave with you ?”’ He answered, 
“No, sir, I never thought of taking 
a slave with me, but the rest of the 
merchants hid their slaves in boxes.” 
When the harbour-master heard 
this, he looked at my chest, and 
made them open it also, and when 
the Princess was found she also 
was forced to go with the rest of 
them on shore. This was like a 
death-blow to me. I spent that 
night in grief, and early the next 
morning all the girls came back 
except her. I asked, ‘Why has 
not my slave girl been sent back ?” 
The men who brought them back 
told me they knew not. I was 
disconsolate. I told the captain I 
should not sail for Persia. I re- 
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turned with the men in the boat, 
and the dog also with me. 

‘When I landed, I searched every- 
where for news of her, and even 
bribed the harbour-master’sservants 
with jewels; but it was all in vain. 
I got access to the King’s palace; 
but there, too, I was disappointed. 
I thought that perhaps she might be 
in the harbour-master’s house, and 
went round it at night to see if I 
could enter it secretly. I saw out- 
side it a drain, which had an iron 
barrier ; and, were it removed, I 
saw that a man might enter. After 
great exertion I forced the grating ; 
and groped my way through the 
drain till I reached the secret sera- 
glio. I folded my clothes so as to 
look like a woman. When in the pas- 
sage I heard the noise of a woman’s 
voice. I proceeded in the direction 
it came from, and came to a door, 
but it was locked and barred. And 
through a small square opening 
therein I looked and saw the Prin- 
cess weeping and praying, while she 
said, “‘ May God grant that I leave 
this land with him who taught me 
the right faith!” I said her name, 
and she ran to the door, and we 
were both entranced with joy. I 
asked her how she came there. She 
said, ‘‘ When the harbour-master 
came on shore, he looked at all 
the slaves, and choosing me from 
all the rest, sent the others to the 
King’s palace. When my father 
saw I was not with them, he sent 
them all back again to the vessel, 
and spread a report of my being ill. 
But here am I against my will; 
and often has the harbour-master 
made love to me; but I hate him, 
and rather than he should come 
near me I would destroy myself. 
But now I see you, it is new life to 
me, and I have even a hope of 
escape.” I said, “In forwarding 
your commands, I would plunge 
into fire, or get a ladder to mount 
the skies; so only say your wish.” 
She said, “In the Idol-house is a 
large coarse cloth lying. The cus- 
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tom of the country is that any 
suppliant may come and cover 
himself with the cloth, to fast 
for three days, and all pilgrims 
give him presents, and the priest 
gives him a robe of honour; and 
if he keeps himself concealed in 
the cloth, he may depart enriched 
and no one be the wiser as to who 
he is. You alsodoso, But when 
the time for departure is come, re- 
fuse to go until the Mother of the 
Brahmins hears your complaint. If 
you persist in saying so, she will 
hear you at last. She is more than 
one hundred years old, and has 
many sons; and she is held in such 
respect here, that her word is law.’ 

‘When the Princess had finished 
speaking I left her and returned 
by the way of the drain, closed the 
grating, went to the Idol-house and 
concealed myself under the cloth, 
and fasted three days. It turned 
out as she told me, and money was 
given me by the pilgrims. Then, 
the fourth day after I had been 
there, the priest of the temple 
sounded the shells and musical in- 
struments, and told me I might de- 
part, offering me a dress of honour; 
but Isaid, “ No; I am nothere as a 
beggar—I come to ask for justice 
from the great Idol, and must tell 
my tale to the Mother of the 
Brahmins.” When they heard this, 
they went to the old woman and 
informed her of it. Then I was told 
that I could approach her. I then 
went in, clothed as I was in the 
coarse cloth, tothe great hall. The 
great Idol wasseated ona throne 
studded with diamonds and precious 
stones. His priest was on a silver 
chair, and the Mother of the Brah- 
mins on a large musnud; and on two 
cushions to her right and left sat 
two boys, one twelve and the other 
ten years old. I advanced, reve- 
rentially kissed the foot of the Idol’s 
throne, and laid hold of the old 
woman’s robe and said, “‘ Justice, 
in the name of the great Idol.” 
When the old woman asked what 
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was my complaint, “I have 
come,” I said, “from Persia, and 
my beautiful young wife was with 
me when I arrived; but shortly 
after our coming, the harbour- 
master seized on her, and now de- 
tains herin his house. By our law, 
ifany man seizes another's wife, the 
husband can kill him; and should 
his wife be unfaithful, she would be 
always to him an object of hatred. 
I throw myself upon your justice.” 
She heard me, and said to her 
people, “ Who is this harbour-master 
that does these acts of injustice ? 
I shall inflict upon him a signal 
vengeance.’ She was then informed 
of his name. Then she told her 
two sons to take me in a chariot to 
the King’s palace, and lay a com- 
plaint of the harbour-master before 
him. Then, as we mounted the 
vehicle, the priests sung praises of 
the Idol, and sounded shells and in- 
struments. When we arrived near 
the palace-gate, the King rushed 
out barefooted to meet the young 


Brahmins ; and when they alighted 
on the ground, all the people, small 
and great, took up the dust from 
the ground where they stood and 


put it on their faces. The King 
led them in along with me to the 
palace-hall, and asked them what 
was he to have the honour of doing 
forthem? Theysaid, “The harbour- 
master has unjustly seized this 
man’s wife, and should she not be 
restored to him, this night will be 
one of vengeance.”’ Then the King 
said, “It shall be as you please.” 
And he told some officers present to 
go to the harbour-master’s house, 
and return with him and the woman 
he had unjustly seized. I was 
thunderstruck at hearing this, and 
said to myself, “‘ Now, indeed, what 
will follow the drawing of this 
curtain ?’’ The boys looked at me 
and saw my emotion; they con- 
cluded that the order given did not 
please me, and getting up angrily, 
reproached the King, and asked him 
if he was not mad to show such 
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disrespect to the Idol, and suppose 
their words to be false, by thus 
proposing to send for the persons 
accused by them? The King, in 
fear and trembling, entreated them 
to pardon him and be seated; but 
they refused. Then the courtiers 
present commenced to speak of the 
harbour-master as known to be an 
evil man, and such a criminal that 
his deeds were unfit to be named. 
So the King wrote a letter, and 
sealing it, gave it to me to take to 
the Mother of the Brahmins, pre- 
sented the boys with a gold tray full 
of coins and jewels, and gave me a 
dress of honour ; and we all departed 
in due state, and returned with 
pleasure to the Idol-house. I went 
straight into the old woman’s pre- 
sence and gave her the letter, which 
contained every compliment and 
salutation’; and whatever punish- 
ment the Mother of the Brahmins 
should deem fit for the harbour- 
master’s offence was to be inflicted. 
She was satisfied on reading it, and 
commanded the gong of the temple 
to be sounded; and directed that 
five hundred soldiers should ac- 
company me and act under my 
orders; and that I should receive 
a dress of honour and a peculiar 
steed to carry me. I proceeded 
in state, and a messenger of my 
party went inside the harbour- 
master’s house to give him notice 
of my coming, which he heard with 
confusion. I rushed into his house 
transported with rage, and seeing 
him seated, I drew my sword and 
severed his head from his body; 
it flew off like an ear of corn. 
Then I went into the harem, and 
saw the Princess ; and we embraced 
and wept for joy. We dried one 
another’s tears, and going out- 
side, sat in the hall of state. I took 
possession ofall the harbour-master’s 
property, restored several officers 
to their stations whom he had de- 
posed, paid handsomely the soldiers 
who had come on duty with me 
from the temple, and gave all the 
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servants presents. I made a collec- 
tion of highly-prized jewels, embroi- 
dered shawls, pieces of cloth, and 
other rarities, and after a week 
had elapsed, I went to the Idol’s 
temple, and presented them to the 
Mother of the Brahmins, and she 
conferred on me a title of dignity and 
adress of honour. I then went to 
the King’s palace with my presents, 
and begged him to give orders that 
the bad practices which the harbour- 
master had used might for ever 
be discontinued. -The King was 
much pleased with me, gave me 
a grant of land and high rank 
in the state, with a superb dress of 
honour. After I had given the 
customary rewards to his servants, 
so that I should be well spoken of 
by all, I went away. Soon after 
this I was married in due form to 
the Princess,and the King appointed 
me to the harbour-master’s place. 
The custom of that seaport was 
that, when any caravan arrived 
there from any country, its chief 
merchant should come into my 
house with samples, and give me 
leave to choose for myself any one 
of his rarities; and afterwards I 
should go to his tent and select for 
myself any specimen of. his goods 
that I might fancy. Soon after 
my marriage a caravan came from 
Zurbad, and its principal merchant 
brought me a most valuable present 
by way of a tax; and I the next 
day went to his tent, and two of his 
men entered bearing large packages 
on their heads, which, according to 
order, they set down and opened 
out, with much trouble, displaying 
all before me. I did not care to 
take anything, but watched these 
porters narrowly, both when they 
let down their parcels, and when, 
folding them up, they hurried them 
away. I saw they were my two 
brothers. I thought that my 
respect for my family would suffer 
by letting them continue to hold 
this menial office, so I sent for 
them again, gave them clothes, and 
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treated them kindly. But so 
incorrigibly bad their disposition 
is, that one night they came like 
robbers to the head of my bed, 
under which this faithful dog al- 
ways slept, and drew their swords. 
The noise of these coming from 
their sheaths awoke the dog, and 
he barked and leaped at them. I 
had taken the precaution of having 
watchmen near, and when these 
heard the dog bark, they ran in 
and seized the men. 

‘I would not put them in prison, 
lest they might perish, there being 
none to take care of them; nor 
let them at large again, lest they 
again should devise some villany. 
So I have shut them up in cages, 
and they are always under my eye. 
The Almighty is great, and when 
I contrast their behaviour with that 
of the dumb animal, I believe that 
a faithless man is worse than a 
faithful dog. Now, sire, pass your 
word of pardon or sentence for 
punishment.’ 

I said, ‘ Throughout all have you 
acted rightly, neither is there any 
doubt of the dog’s fidelity or their 
inhumanity.’ 

He then told me he had placed 
his twelve most valuable rubies 
in the dog-collar, and said fur- 
ther: ‘The Princess my wife 
had many children, but they all 
died young, and when one boy, who 
lived till he was five years old, 
died, she also died of grief, and I 
could not bear to stay longer i 
that country, so departed from it 
with my treasures and my dog, and 
went to live at Neeshapoor. None 
there knew the story of my brothers, 
and rather than tell it I agreed to 
pay double taxes and to be called 
the dog-worshipper. Some little 
time ago this young man also 
arrived there, and by his means, 
sire, I have had the privilege of 
visiting your domains and kissing 
the foot of your throne.’ 


I then said, ‘ What, is he not your 
son?’ He said, ‘Sire, this youth is 
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your subject, not my son; but he 
will be heir of my property.’ Then 
[ asked the youth whose son he was. 
Then the girl kissed the foot of my 
throne, and said, ‘ This slave is the 
daughter of the wuzeer, and my 
father, by reason of his having 
spoken of the rubies on the dog- 
collar, had fallen under your high- 
ness’s displeasure. I put on this 
disguise ; 
and it is God’s will that the mer- 
chant, his dog, and his jewels should 
now be standing in your presence, 
and now I hope my father may be 
released from prison.’ 

When the merchant heard all this, 
he fainted, The attendants having 
sprinkled him with rose-water, he 
recovered. When he opened his 
eyes, he said, ‘I that have travelled 
so far, and suffered so much, have 
fallen a victim to a childish fancy, 
and have been caught in the snare 
of a girl; verifying the saying which 
is spoken of him who had all the 
disgrace of being shaven without 
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the credit of making a pilgrimage. 
I thought to have adopted this boy, 
to have given him all my posses- 
sions, and that when I died, he 
should perpetuate my name.’ 

Pitying his sadness and anxiety, 
I called him near and whispered to 
him good tidings which might ensue 
from another marriage. ‘Be con- 
tent,’ said I; ‘this lady shall be 
your wife in place of your adopted 
heir.” Then I ordered that she 
should be taken in the harem 
of my queen, and that officers 
should fetch her father from prison. 
When he was brought in, I went 
down from the throne to meet him, 
and installed him anew as a wuzeer, 
with due honours and privileges; 
and when the astrologers had fixed 
on a happy hour, the merchant was 
married to his daughter, and be- 
came the happy father in due 
course of time of two sons and one 
daughter. This, Dervishes, is the 
tale which the King had to tell 
you. 
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N August 13, 1868, one of the 
most terrible calamities which 

has ever visited a people befell the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Peru. 
In that land earthquakes are nearly 
as common as rain-storms are with 
us; and shocks by which whole 
cities are changed into a heap of 
ruins are by no means infrequent. 
Yet even in Peru, ‘the land of 
earthquakes,’ as Humboldt has 
termed it, no such catastrophe as 
that of August 1868 had occurred 
within the memory of man. It was 
not one city which was laid in 
ruins, but a whole empire. Those 


who perished were counted by tens 
of thousands, while the property 
destroyed by the earthquake was 
valued at millions of pounds ster- 


ling. 
Although so many months have 
passed since this terrible calamity 
took place, scientific men have been 
busily engaged until quite recently 
in endeavouring to ascertain the 
real significance of the various 
events which were observed during 
and after the occurrence of the 
earthquake. The geographers of 
Germany have taken a_ special 
interest in interpreting the evidence 
afforded by this great manifestation 
of nature’s powers. Two papers 
have been written recently on 
the great earthquake of August 
13, 1868, one by Professor Von 
Hochstetter, the other by Herr Von 
Tschudi, which present an inte- 
resting account of the various effects 
by land and by sea, which resulted 
from the tremendous upheaving 
force to which the western flanks of 
the Peruvian Andes were subjected 
on that day. The effects on land, 
although surprising and terrible, yet 
only differ in degree from those which 
have been observed in other earth- 
quakes, But the progress of the great 


sea-wave which was generated by 
the upheaval of the Peruvian shores 
and propagated over the whole of 
the Pacific Ocean, differs altogether 
from any earthquake-phenomena 
before observed. Other earth- 
quakes have indeed been followed 
by oceanic disturbances. But these 
have been accompanied by terres- 
trial motions, so as to suggest the 
idea that they had been caused by 
the motion of the sea-bottom, or 
the neighbouring land. In no in- 
stance has it ever before been known 
that a well-marked wave of enor- 
mous proportions should have been 
propagated over the largest ocean 
tract on our globe, by an earth- 
shock whose direct action was 
limited to a relatively small region, 
and that region not situated in the 
centre, but on one side of the wide 
area traversed by the wave. 

We propose to give a brief sketch 
of the history of this enormous sea- 
wave. In the first place, however, 
it may be well to remind the reader 
of a few of the more prominent 
features of the great shock to which 
this wave owed its origin. 

It was at Arequipa, at the foot 
of the lofty volcanic mountain Misti, 
that the most terrible effects of the 
great earthquake were experienced. 
Within historic times Misti has 
poured forth no lava-streams, but 
that the volcano is not extinct is 
clearly evidenced by the fact that 
in 1542 an enormous mass of dust 
and ashes was vomited forth from 
its crater. On August 13, 1868, 
Misti showed no signs of being dis- 
turbed. So far as their volcanic 
neighbour was concerned, the 
44,000 inhabitants of Arequipa had 
no reason to anticipate the cata- 
strophe which presently befell them. 
At five minutes past five an earth- 
quake shock was experienced, 
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which, though severe, seems to 
have worked little mischief. Half 
a minute later, however, a terrible 
noise was heard beneath the earth ; 
a second shock more violent than 
the first was felt, and then began a 
swaying motion, gradually increas- 
ing in intensity. In the course of 
the first minute this motion had 
become so violent that the inhabi- 
tants ran in terror out of their 
houses into the streets and squares. 
In the two next minutes the sway- 
ing movement had so increased, 
that the more lightly built houses 
were cast to the ground, and the 
flying people could scarcely keep 
their feet. ‘And now,’ says Von 
Tschudi, ‘there followed during 
two or three minutes a terrible 
scene. The swaying motion which 
had hitherto prevailed changed into 
fierce vertical upheaval. The sub- 


terranean roaring increased in the 
most terrifying manner: then were 
heard the heart-piercing shrieks of 
the wretched people, the bursting 


ef walls, the crashing fall of houses 
and churches, while over all rolled 
thick clouds of a yellowish-black 
dust, which, had they been poured 
forth many minutes longer, would 
have suffocated thousands.’ Al- 
though the shocks had lasted but a 
few minutes, the whole town was 
destroyed. Not one building re- 
mained uninjured, and there were 
few which did not lie in shapeless 
heaps of ruins. 

At Tacna and Arica, the earth- 
shock was less severe, but strange 
and terrible phenomena followed it. 
At the former place a circumstance 
occurred, the cause and nature of 
which yet remain a mystery. About 
three hours after the earthquake, 
in other words, at about eight 
o’clock in the evening, an intensely 
brilliant light made its appearance 
above the neighbouring mountains. 
It lasted for fully half an hour, and 
has been ascribed to the eruption of 
some as yet unknown volcano. 

At Arica, the sea-wave produced 
even more destructive effects than 
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had been caused by the earthquake. 
About twenty minutes after the first 
earth-shock, the sea was seen to re- 
tire as if about to leave the shores 
wholly dry: but presently its waters 
returned with tremendous force. A 
mighty wave, whose length seemed 
unmeasurable, was seen advancing 
like a dark wall upon the unfortu- 
nate town, a large part of which 
was overwhelmed by it. Two ships, 
the Peruvian corvette America and 
the United States ‘double-ender’ 
Watertree, were carried nearly half 
a mile to the north of Arica, 
beyond the railroad which runs to 
Tacna, and there left stranded high 
and dry. This enormous wave was 
considered by the English vice- 
consul at Arica, to have been fully 
fifty feet in height. 

At Chala, three such waves 
swept in after the first shocks of 
earthquake. They overflowed nearly 
the whole of the town, the sea 
passing more than half a mile be- 
yond its usual limits. 

At Islay and Iquique similar 
phenomena were manifested. At 
the former town the sea flowed in 
no less than five times, and each 
time with greater force. After- 
wards the motion gradually di- 
minished, but even an hour anda 
half after the commencement of this 
strange disturbance, the waves still 
ran forty feet above the ordinary 
level. At Iquique, the people be- 
held the inrushing wave whilst it 
was still a great way off. A dark blue 
mass of water, some fifty feet in 
height, was seen sweeping in upon 
the town with inconceivable ra- 
pidity. An island lying before the 
harbour was completely submerged 
by the great wave, which still came 
rushing on, black with the mud 
and slime it had swept from the sea 
bottom. Those who witnessed its 
progress from the upper balconies 
of their houses, and presently saw 
its black mass rushing close be- 
neath their feet, looked on their 
safety as a miracle. Many build- 
ings were indeed washed away, 
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and in the low-lying parts of the 
town there was a terrible loss of life. 
After passing far inland the wave 
slowly returned seawards, and 
strangely enough the sea, which else- 
where heaved and tossed for hours 
after the first great wave had swept 
over it, here came soon to rest. 

At Callao a yet more singular 
instance was afforded of the effect 
which circumstances may have upon 
the motion of the sea after a great 
earthquake has disturbed it. In 
former earthquakes Callao has suf- 
fered terribly from the effects of the 
great sea-wave. In fact, on two 
several occasions, the whole town 
has been destroyed, and nearly all 
its inhabitants have been drowned, 
through the inrush of precisely such 
waves as flowed into the ports of 
Arica and Chala. But upon this 
occasion the centre of subterranean 
disturbance must have been so 
situated that either the wave was 
diverted from Callao, or more pro- 
bably two waves reached Callao 
from different sources and at dif- 
ferent times, so that the two undu- 
lations partly counteracted each 
other. Certain it is that although 
the water retreated strangely from 
the coast near Callao, insomuch’that 
a wide tract of the sea-bottom was 
uncovered, there was no inrushing 
wave comparable with those de- 
scribed above. The sea afterwards 
rose and fell in an irregular man- 
ner, a circumstance confirming the 
supposition that the disturbance 
was caused by two distinct oscilla- 
tions. Six hours after the occur- 
rence of the earth-shock, the double 
oscillations seem for awhile to have 
worked themselves into unison, for 
at this time three considerable 
waves rolled in upon the town. But 
clearly these waves must not be 
compared with those which in other 
instances had made their appear- 
ance within half an hour of the 
earth-throes. There is little reason 
to doubt that if the separate oscil- 
lations had reinforced each other 
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earlier, Callao would have been 
completely destroyed. As it was 
a considerable amount of mischief 
was effected; but the motion of 
the sea presently became irregular 
again, and so continued until the 
morning of August 14th, when it 
began to ebb with some regularity. 
But during the 14th there were 
occasional renewals of the irregular 
motion, and several days elapsed 
before the regular ebb and flow of 
the sea were resumed. 

Such were among the phenomena 
presented in the region where the 
earthquake itself was felt. It will 
be seen at once, that within this 
region, or rather along that portion 
of the sea-coast which falls within 
the central region of disturbance, 
the true character of the sea-wave 
generated by the earthquake could 
not be recognised. If a rock fall 
from a lofty cliff into a compara~. 
tively shallow sea, the water around. 
the place where the rock has fallen 
is disturbed in an irregular manner. 
The sea seems at one place to leap 
up and down; elsewhere one wave 
seems to beat against another, and 
the sharpest eye can detect no law 
in the motions of the seething 
waters. But presently, outside the- 
scene of disturbance, a circular wave 
is seen to form, and if the motion 
of this wave be watched, it is seen 
to present the most striking con- 
trast with the turmoil and confusion 
at its centre. It sweeps onwards 
and outwards in a regular undula- 
tion. Gradually it loses its circular 
figure (unless the sea-bottom hap- 
pens to be unusually level), showing 
that although its motion is every- 
where regular, it is not everywhere 
equally swift. A wave of this sort, 
though incomparably vaster, swept 
swiftly away on every side from the 
scene of the great earthquake near 
the Peruvian Andes. It has been 
calculated that the width of this 
wave varied from one million to five 
million feet, or roughly from 200 to 
1,000 miles, while, when in mid- 
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Pacific, the length of the wave, 
measured along its summit in a 
widely curved path from one side 
to another of the great ocean, can- 
not have been less than 8,000 miles. 

We cannot tell how deep-seated 
was the centre of subterranean 
action ; but there can be no doubt 
it was very deep indeed, because 
otherwise the shock felt in towns 
separated from each other by 
hundreds of miles, could not have 
been so nearly contemporaneous. 
Therefore the portion of the earth’s 
crust upheaved must have been 
enormous. For the length of the 
region where the direct effects of 
the earthquake were perceived is 
estimated by Professor Von Hoch- 
stetter at no less than 240 miles. 
The breadth of the region is un- 
known, because the slope of the 
Andes on one side and the ocean on 
the other concealed the motion of 
the earth’s crust. 

The great ocean-wave swept, as 
we have said, in all directions 
around the scene of the earth- 
throe. Over a large part of its 
course its passage was unnoted, be- 
cause in the open sea the effects even 
of so vast an undulation could not 
be perceived. A ship would slowly 
rise as the crest of the great wave 
passed under her and then as slowly 
sink again. This may seem strange, 
at first sight, when it is remembered 
that in reality the great sea-wave 
we are considering swept at the rate 
of three or four hundred sea-miles 
an hour over the larger part of the 
Pacific. But when the true cha- 
racter of ocean-waves is understood, 
when it is remembered that there is 
no transference of the water itself 
at this enormous rate, but simply a 
trausmission of motion (precisely as 
when in a high wind waves sweep 
rapidly over a corn-field, while yet 
each corn-stalk remains fixed in the 
ground), it will be seen that the 
effects of the great sea-wave could 
only be perceived near the shore. 
Even there, as we shall presently 
see, there was much to convey the 
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impression that the land itself was 
rising and falling rather than that 
the great deep was moved. But 
among the hundreds of ships, which 
were sailing upon the Pacific, while 
its length and breadth were tra- 
versed by the great sea-wave, there 
was not one in which any unusual 
motion was perceived. 

In somewhat less than three hours 
after the occurrence of the earth- 
quake, the ocean-wave inundated 
the port of Coquimbo, on the Chi- 
lian seaboard, some 800 miles from 
Arica. An hour or so later it had 
reached Constitucion, 450 miles far- 
ther south ; and here for some three 
hours the sea rose and fell with 
strange violence. Farther south, 
along the shore of Chili, even to 
the island of Chiloe, the shore-wave 
travelled, though with continually 
diminishing force, owing doubtless 
to the resistance which the irregnu- 
larities of the shore opposed to its 
progress. 

The northerly shore-wave seems 
to have been more considerable; 
and a moment’s study of a chart of 
the two Americas will show that 
this circumstance is highly signifi- 
cant. When we remember that the 
principal effects of the land-shock 
were experienced within that angle 
which the Peruvian Andes form 
with the long north-and-south line 
of the Chilian and Bolivian Andes, 
we see at once that had the centre 
of the subterranean action been 
near the scene where the most de- 
structive effects were perceived no 
sea-wave, or but a small one, could 
have been sent towards the shores 
of North America. The projecting 
shores of northern Peru and Ecua- 
dor could not have failed to divert 
the sea-wave towards the west ; and 
though a reflected wave might have 
reached California, it would only 
have been after a considerable in- 
terval of time, and with dimensions 
much less than those of the sea- wave 
which travelled southwards. When 
we see that, on the contrary, a wave 
of even greater proportions travelled 
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towards the shores of North Ame- 
rica, we seem forced to the con- 
clusion that the centre of the sub- 
terranean action must have been 
so far to the west that the sea- 
wave generated by it had a free 
course to the shores of California. 

Be this as it may, there can be 
no doubt that the wave which 
swept the shores of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and even at San Pedro 
(nearly 5,000 miles from Arica) 
rose upwards of sixty feet above 
the ordinary sea-level, was abso- 
lutely the most imposing of all the 
indirect effects of the great earth- 
quake. But when we consider that 
in San Pedro Bay, fully five thousand 
miles from the centre of disturbance, 
a wave twice the height of an ordi- 
nary house rolled in with unspeak- 
able violence only a few hours after 
the occurrence of the earth-throe, 
we are most strikingly impressed 
with the tremendous energy of the 
earth’s movement. 

Turning to the open ocean, let us 
track the great wave on its course 
past the multitudinous islands which 
dot the surface of the great Pacific. 

The inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Islands, which lie about 6,300 miles 
from Arica, might have imagined 
themselves safe from any effects 
which could be produced by an 
earthquake taking place so far away 
from them. But on the night be- 
tween the 13th and 14th of August, 
the sea around this island group 
rose in a surprising manner, inso- 
much that many thought the islands 
were sinking and would shortly sub- 
side altogether beneath the waves. 
Some of the smaller islands, indeed, 
were for a time completely inun- 
dated. Before long, however, the 
sea fell again, and as it did so, the 
observers ‘found it impossible to 
resist the impression that the is- 
lands were rising bodily out of the 
water.’ For no less than three days 
this strange oscillation of the sea 
continued to be experienced, the 
most remarkable ebbs and floods 
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being noticed at Honolulu, on the 
island of Woahoo. 

But the sea-wave swept onwards 
far beyond these islands. 

At Yokohama in Japan, more 
than 10,5007miles from Arica, 
an enormous wave poured in on 
August 14th, but at what hour we 
have no satisfactory record. So 
far as distance is concerned, this 
wave affords most surprising evi- 
dence of the stupendous nature of 
the disturbance to which the waters 
of the Pacific Ocean had been sub- 
jected. The whole circumference 
of the earth is but 25,000 miles, so 
that this wave had travelled over a 
distance considerably greater than 
two-fifths of the earth’s circumfe- 
rence. A distance which the swiftest 
of our ships could not traverse in 
less than six or seven weeks, had 
been swept over by this enormous 
undulation in the course of a few 
hours. 

More complete details reach us 
from the Southern Pacific. 

Shortly before midnight the 
Marquesas Isles and the low-lying 
Tuamotu group were visited by the 
great wave, and some of these 
islands were completely submerged 
by it. The lonely Opara Isle, 
where the steamers which run 
between Panama and New Zealand 
have their coaling station, was 
visited at about half-past eleven in 
the evening by a billow which swept 
away a portion of the coal depdt. 
Afterwards great waves came rolling 
in at intervals of about twenty 
minutes, and several days elapsed 
before the sea resumed its ordinary 
ebb and flow. 

It was not until about half-past 
two on the morning of August 14th, 
that the Samoa Isles (sometimes 
called the Navigator Islands) were 
visited by the great wave. The 
watchmen startled the inhabitants 
from their sleep by the cry that the 
sea was about to overwhelm them ; 
and already when the terrified peo- 
ple rushed from their houses the sea 
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was found to have risen far above 
the highest watermark. But it pre- 
sently began to sinkagain, and then 
commenced a series of oscillations 
which lasted for several days, and 
were of a very remarkable nature. 
Once in every quarter of an hour the 
sea rose and fell, but it was noticed 
that it rose twice as rapidly as it 
sank. This peculiarity is well worth 
remarking. The eminent physicist 
Mallet speaks thus (we follow Lyell’s 
quotation) about the waves which 
traverse an open sea: ‘The great 
sea-wave, advancing at the rate of 
several miles in a minute, consists, 
in the deep ocean, of a long low 
swell of enormous volume, having 
an equal slope before and behind, 
and that so gentle that it might pass 
under a ship without being noticed. 
But when it reaches the edge of 
soundings, its front slope becomes 
short and steep, while its rear 
slope is long and gentle.’ On the 
shores visited by such a wave, the 
sea would appear to rise more 
rapidly than it sank. We have 
seen that this happened on the 
shores of the Samoa group, and 
therefore the way in which the sea 
rose and fell on the days following 
the great earthquake, gave signifi- 
cant evidence of the nature of the 
sea-bottom in the neighbourhood of 
these islands. As the change of 
the great wave’s figure could not 
have been quickly communicated, 
we may conclude with certainty 
that the Samoan Islands are the 
summits of lofty mountains, whose 
sloping sides extend far towards the 
east. 

This conclusion affords interesting 
evidence of the necessity of observ- 
ing even the seemingly trifling 
details of important phenomena. 

The wave which visited the New 
Zealand Isles was altogether differ- 
ent in character, affording a note- 
worthy illustration of anotherremark 
of Mallet’s. He says that where 
the sea-bottom slopes in such a way 
that there is water of some depth 
close in shore, the great wave may 
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roll in and do little damage; and 
we have seen that so it happened 
in the case of the Samoan Islands, 
But he adds, that ‘ where the shore 
is shelving, there will be first a 
retreat of the water, and then the 
wave will break upon the beach 
and roll far upon the land.’ This 
is precisely what happened wher 
the great wave reached the eastern 
shores of New Zealand, which are 
known to shelve down to very 
shallow water continuing far away 
to sea towards the east. 

At about half-past three on the 
morning of August 14th, the water 
began to retreat in a singular man- 
ner from the Port of Littleton, on 
the eastern shores of the southern- 
most of the New Zealand Islands. 
At length the whole port was left en- 
tirely dry, and so remained for about 
twenty minutes. Then the water was 
seen returning like a wall of foam 
ten or twelve feet in height, whick 
rushed with a tremendous noise 
upon the port and town. Towards 
five o’clock the water again retired, 
very slowly as before, not reaching 
its lowest ebb until six. An hour 
later, a second huge wave inundated 
the port. Four times the sea retired 
and returned with great power at 
intervals of about two hours. After- 
wards the oscillation of the water 
was less considerable, but it had not 
wholly ceased until August 17th, 
and only on the 18th did the regular 
ebb and flow of the tide recommence. 

Around the Samoa group the 
water rose and fell once in every fif- 
teen minutes, while on the shores of 
New Zealand each oscillation lasted 
no less than two hours. Doubtless 
the different depths of water, the 
irregular conformation of the island 
groups, and other like circum- 
stances, were principally concerned 
in producing these singular varia- 
tions. Yet they do not seem fully 
sufficient to account for so wide a 
range of difference. Possibly a 
cause yet unnoticed may have had 
something to do with the peculiarity. 
In waves of such enormous extent, 
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it would be quite impossible to de- 
termine whether the course of the 
wave-motion was directed full 
upon @ line of shore or more or less 
obliquely. It is clear that in the 
former case the waves would seem 
to follow ea¢h other more swiftly 
than in the latter, even though 
there were no difference in their 
velocity. 

Far on beyond the shores of New 
Zealand the great wave coursed, 
reaching at length the coast of 
Australia, At dawn of August 
14th, Moreton Bay was visited by 
five well-marked waves. At New- 
castle on the Hunter River, the sea 
rose and fell several times in a re- 
markable manner, the oscillatory 
motion commencing at half-past six 
in the morning. But the most sig- 
nificant evidence of the extent to 
which the sea-wave travelled in this 
direction was afforded at Port 
Fairy, Belfast, South Victoria. 
Here the oscillation of the water 
was distinctly perceived at midday 


on the 14th of August; and yet, 
to reach this point the sea-wave 
must not only have travelled on a 
circuitous course nearly equal in 
length to half the circumference of 


the earth, but must have passed 
through Bass Straits, between 
Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, 
and so have lost a considerable por- 
tion of its force and dimensions. 
When we remember that had not 
the effects of the earth-shock on 
the water been limited by the shores 
of South America a wave of, distur- 
bance equal in extent to that which 
travelled westward would have 
swept towards the east, we see that 
the force of the shock was suffi- 
cient to have disturbed the waters 
of an ocean covering the whole 
surface of the earth. For the sea- 
waves which reached Yokohama 
in one direction and Port Fairy in 
another had each traversed a dis- 
tance nearly equal to half the earth’s 
circumference ; so that if the surface 
of the earth were all sea, waves 
setting out in opposite directions 
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from the centre of disturbance 
would have met each other at the 
antipodes of their starting-point. 

It is impossible to contemplate 
the effects which followed the great 
earthquake, the passage of a sea- 
wave of enormous volume over fully 
one-third of the earth’s surface, and 
the force with which, on the far- 
thermost limits of its range, the 
wave rolled in upon shores more 
than 10,000 miles from its starting- 
place, without feeling that those 
geologists are right who deny that 
the subterranean forces of the earth 
are diminishing in intensity. It 
may be difficult, perhaps, to look on 
the effects which are ascribed to 
ancient earth-throes, without ima- 
gining for a while that the power of 
modern earthquakes is altogether 
less. But when we consider fairly 
the share which time had in those 
ancient processes of change, when 
we see that while mountain ranges 
were being upheaved or valleys 
depressed to their present position, 
race after race and type after type 
appeared on the earth, and lived out 
the long lives which belong to races 
and to types, we are recalled to the 
remembrance of the great work 
which the earth’s subterranean 
forces are still engaged upon. Even 
now, continents are being slowly 
depressed or upheaved, even now 
mountain ranges are being raised 
to a new level, table-lands are in 
process of formation, and great 
valleys are being gradually scooped 
out. It may need an occasional 
outburst, such as the earthquake of 
August 1868, to remind us that 
great forces are at work beneath 
the earth’s surface. - But in reality, 
the signs of change have long been 
noted. Old shore lines shift their 
place, old soundings vary, the sea 
advances in one place and retires 
in another ; on every side nature’s 
plastic hand is at work model- 
ling and remodelling the earth, in 
order that it may always be a fit 
abode for those who are to dwell 
upon it. 














HEN I came to deliver the 

first of this short course of 
lectures, I confess I felt sorry for 
having undertaken so difficult a 
task; and if I could have with- 
drawn from it with honour, I 
should gladly have done so. Now 
that I have only this one lecture 
left, I feel equally sorry, and I wish 
I could continue my course in order 
to say something more of what I 
wished to say, and what in four 
lectures I could say but very imper- 
fectly. From the announcement of 
my lectures you must have seen that 
in what I called ‘An Introduction 
to the Science of Religion’ I did 
not intend to treat of more than 
some preliminary questions. I 
chiefly wanted to show in what 
sense a truly scientific study of re- 
ligion was possible, what materials 
there are to enable us to gain 
a trustworthy knowledge of the 
principal religions of the world, 
and according to what principles 
these religions may be classified. 
It would perhaps have been more 
interesting to some of my hearers 
if we had rushed at once into the 
ancient temples to look at the 
broken idols of the past, and to 
discover, if possible, some of the 
fundamental ideas that found ex- 
pression in the ancient systems of 
faith and worship. But in order 
to explore with real advantage 
any ruins, whether of stone or of 
thought, it is necessary that we 
should know where to look and 
how to look. In most works on 
the history of ancient religions we 
are driven about like forlorn tour- 
ists in a vast museum where ancient 
and modern statues, gems of Orien- 
tal and European workmanship, ori- 


























































































































































































































LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


By Proressor Max MiLurr. 
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ginal works of art and mere copies 
are piled up together, and at the 
end of our journey we only fee) 
bewildered and disheartened. We 
have seen much, no doubt, but we 
carry away very little. It is better, 
before we enter into these laby- 
rinths, that we should spend a few 
hours in making up our minds as 
to what we really want to see and 
what we may pass by; and if in 
these introductory lectures we have 
arrived at a clear view on these 
points, you will find hereafter that 
our time has not been spent in 
vain. 

Throughout these introductory 
lectures you will have observed that 
I have carefully abstained from en- 
tering on the domain of what I call 
Theoretic, as distinguished from 
Comparative Theology. Theoretic 
theology, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the philosophy of religion, 
has, as far as I can judge, its right 
place at the end, not at the be- 
ginning of comparative theology. I 
make no secretof my own conviction 
that a study of comparative theology 
will produce with regard to theoretic 
theology the same revolution which 
a study of comparative philology 
has produced in what used to be 
called the philosophy of language. 
You know how all speculations on 
the nature of language, on its origin, 
its development, its natural growth 
and inevitable decay have had to 
be taken up afresh from the very 
beginning, after the new light 
thrown on the history of language 
by the comparative method. I look 
forward to the same results with 
respect to philosophical enquiries 
into the nature of religion, its origin, 
and its development. I do not mean 
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to say that all former speculations 
on these subjects will become useless. 
Plato’s Cratylus, even the Hermes of 
Harris, and Horne Tooke’s Diver- 
sions of Purley have not become use- 
less after the work done by Grimm 
and Bopp, by Humboldt and Bunsen. 
But I believe that philosophers who 
speculate on the origin of religion 
and on the psychological conditions 
of faith, will in future write more 
circumspectly, and with less of that 
dogmatic assurance which has 
hitherto distinguished so many 
speculations on the philosophy of 
religion, not excepting those of 
Schelling and Hegel. Before the 
rise of geology it was easy to 
speculate on the origin of the earth ; 
before the rise of glossology, any 
theories on the revealed, the mimetic, 
the interjectional, or the conven- 
tional origin of language might 
easily be held and defended. Not 
so now, when facts have filled the 
place that was formerly open to 
theories, and when those who have 
worked most carefully among the 
débris of the earth or the strata of 
languages are most reluctant to 
approach the great problem of the 
first beginnings. 

So much in order to explain 
why in this introductory course 
I have confined myself within 
narrower limits than some of my 
hearers seem to have expected. 
And now, as I have but one hour 
left, I shall try to make the best use 
of it Ican, by devoting it entirely 
to a point on which I have not yet 
touched, viz. on the right spirit in 
which ancient religions ought to be 
studied and interpreted. 

No judge, if he had before him 
the worst of criminals, would treat 
him as most historians and theolo- 
gians have treated the religions of 
the world. Every act in the lives 
of their founders, which shows 
that they were but men, is eagerly 
seized and judged without mercy ; 
every doctrine that is not carefully 
guarded is interpreted in the worst 
sense that it will bear; every act of 
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worship that differs from our own 
way of serving God is held up to 
ridicule and contempt. And this 
is not done by accident, but with a 
set purpose, nay, with something of 
that artificial sense of duty which 
stimulates the counsel for the de- 
fence to see nothing but an angel 
in his own client, and anything but 
an angel in the plaintiff on the other 
side. The result has been—as it 
could not be otherwise—a complete 
miscarriage of justice, an utter mis- 
apprehension of the real character 
and purpose of the ancient religions 
of mankind; and, as a necessary 
consequence, a failure in discovering 
the peculiar features which really 
distinguish Christianity from all the 
religions of the world, and secure to 
its founder his own peculiar place 
in the history of the world, far 
away from Vasishtha, Zoroaster, and 
Buddha, from Moses and Moham- 
med, from Confucius and Lao-tse. 
By unduly depreciating all other 
religions, we have placed our own 
in a position which its founder 
never intended for it; we have torn 
it away from the sacred context of 
the history of the world; we have 
ignored, or wilfully narrowed, the 
sundry times and divers manners in 
which, in times past, God spake unto 
the fathers by the prophets; and 
instead of recognising Christianity 
as coming in the fulness of time, 
and as the fulfilment of the hopes 
and desires of the whole world, we 
have brought ourselves to look upon 
its advent as the only broken link 
in that unbroken chain which is 
rightly called the Divine govern- 
ment of the' world. Nay, worse 
than this: there are people who, 
from mere ignorance of the ancient 
religions of mankind, have adopted 
a doctrine more unchristian than 
any that could be found in the 
pages of the religious books of anti- 
quity, viz. that all the nations of the 
earth, before the rise of Christianity, 
were mere outcasts, forsaken and 
forgotten of their Father in heaven, 
without a knowledge of God, with- 











out a hope of salvation. If a 
comparative study of the reli- 
gions of the world produced but 
this one result, that it drove 
this godless heresy out of every 
Christian heart, and made us see 
again in the whole history of the 
world the eternal wisdom and love 
of God towards all His creatures, it 
would have done a good work. And 
it is high time that this good work 
should be done. We have learnt 
to do justice to the ancient poetry, 
the political institutions, the legal 
enactments, the systems of phi- 
losophy, and the works of art of 
nations differing from ourselves in 
many respects; we have brought 
ourselves to value even the crude 
and imperfect beginnings in all 
these spheres of mental acti- 
vity; and I believe we have thus 
learnt lessons from ancient his- 
tory which we could not have 
jearnt anywhere else. We can ad- 
mire the temples of the ancient 
world, whether in Egypt, Babylon, 
or Greece; we can stand in rap- 
tures before the statues of Phidias ; 
and only when we approach the re- 
ligious conceptions which find their 
expression in the temples of Minerva 
and in the statues of Jupiter, we 
turn away with pity or scorn, we 
call their gods mere idols and 
images, and class their worshippers 
—Perikles, Phidias, Sokrates, and 
Plato—with the worshippers of 
stocks and stones. I do not deny 
that the religions of the Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans were imperfect and full of 
errors, particularly in their later 
stages, but I maintain that the fact 
of these ancient people having any 
religion at all, however imperfect, 
raises them higher, and brings them 
nearer to us, than all their works of 
art, all their poetry, all their philo- 
sophy. Neither their art nor their 
poetry nor their philosophy would 
have been possible without religion ; 
and if we will but look without pre- 
judice, if we will but judge as we 
ought always to judge, with un- 
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wearying love and charity, we shall 
be surprised at that new world of 
beauty and truth which, like the 
azure of a vernal sky, rises before us 
from behind the clouds of the 
ancient mythologies. 

We can speak freely and fear. 
lessly ; we can afford to be charit- 
able. There was a time when it 
was otherwise. There was a time 
when people imagined that truth, 
particularly the highest truth, the 
truth of religion, could only conquer 
by blind zeal, by fire and sword. 
At that time all idols were to be 
overthrown, their altars to be de- 
stroyed, and their worshippers to 
be cut to pieces. But there came a 
time when the sword was to be put 
up into its place. . . . And if even 
after that time there was a work to 
work and a fight to fight, which 
required the fiery zeal of apostles 
and martyrs, that time also is now 
past; the conquest is gained, and 
we have time to reflect calmly on 
what is past and what is still to 
come. We are no longer afraid of 
Baal or Jupiter. Our dangers and 
our difficulties are now of a very 
different kind. If we believe that 
there is a God, and that He created 
heaven and earth, and that He 
ruleth the world by His unceasing 
providence, we cannot believe that 
millions of human beings, all 
created like ourselves in the image 
of God, were, in their time of ig- 
norance, so utterly abandoned that 
their whole religion was falsehood, 
their whole worship a farce, their 
whole life a mockery. An honest 
and independent study of the reli- 
gions of the world will teach us 
that it was not so—will teach us 
the same lesson which it taught St. 
Augustine, that there is no religion 
which does not contain some grains 
of truth. Nay, it will teach us more ; 
it will enable us to see in the his- 
tory of the ancient religions, more 
clearly than anywhere else, the 
Divine education of the human race. 

I know this is a view which has 
been much objected to, but I hold 
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it as strongly as ever. If we must 
not read in the history of the whole 
human race the daily lessons of a 
Divine teacher and guide, if there is 
no purpose, no increasing purpose 
in the succession of the religions of 
the world, then we might as well 
shut up the godless book of history 
altogether, and look upon men as 
no better than the grass which is 
to-day in the field and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven. Man would 
then be indeed of less value than 
the sparrows, for none of them is 
forgotten before God. But those 
who imagine that, in order to make 
sure of their own salvation, they 
must have a great gulf fixed be- 
tween themselves and all the other 
nations of the world—between their 
own religion and the religions of 
Zoroaster, Buddha, or Confucius— 
can hardly be aware how strongly 
the interpretation of the history of 
the religions of the world, as an 
education of the human race, can 
be supported by authorities before 
which they themselves would pro- 
bably bow in silence. We need not 
appeal to a living bishop to prove 
the soundness, or to a German 
philosopher to prove the truth, of 
this view. If we wanted authorities 
we could appeal to Popes, to the 
Fathers of the Church, to the 
Apostles themselves, for they have 
all upheld the same view with no 
uncertain voice. 

I pointed out before that the 
simultaneous study of the Old and 
the New Testament, with an occa- 
sional reference to the religion and 
philosophy of Greece and Rome, 
had supplied Christian divines with 
some of the most useful lessons for 
a wider comparison of all the reli- 
gions of the world. In studying 
the Old Testament, and observing 
in it the absence of some of the 
most essential truths of Christianity, 
they, too, had asked with surprise 
why the interval between the fall 
of man and his redemption had 
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been so long, why men were allowed 
so long to walk in darkness, and 
whether the heathens had really no 
place in the counsels of God. Here 
is the answer of a Pope, of Leo the 
Great! (440-461) : 

Let those who with impious murmurings 
find fault with the Divine dispensations, 
and who complain about the lateness of Our 
Lord’s nativity, cease from their grievances, 
as if what was carried out in this last age of 
the world had not been impending in time 
past. . . . What the apostles preached, the 
prophets had announced before, and what 
has always been believed cannot be said 
to have been fulfilled too late. By this 
delay of His work of salvation the wisdom 
and love of God have only made us more 
fitted for His call; so that, what had been 
announced before by many signs and words 
and mysteries during so many centuries, 
should not be doubtful or uncertain in the 
days of the Gospel. . . . God has not pro- 
vided for the interests of men by a new 
counsel or by a late compassion; but He 
had instituted from the beginning for all 
men one and the same path of salvation. 


This is the language of a Pope— 
of Leo the Great. Now let us hear 
what St. Irenzeus says, and how he 
explains to himself the necessary 
imperfection of the early religions 
of mankind. ‘A mother,’ he says, 
‘may indeed offer to her infant a 
complete repast, but her infant 
cannot yet receive the food which 
is meant for full-grown men. In 
the same manner God might indeed 
from the beginning have offered to 
man the truth in its completeness, 
but man was unable to receive it, 
for he was still a child.’ 

If this, too, is considered a pre- 
sumptuous reading of the counsels 
of God, we have, as a last appeal, 
the words of St. Paul, that ‘the law 
was the schoolmaster to the Jews,’ 


joined with the words of St. Peter, 


‘Of a truth I perceive that God is 
no respecter of persons, but in every 
nation he that feareth him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him.’ 

But, as I said before, we need not 
appeal to any authorities if we will 
but read the records of the ancient 
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religions of the world with an open 
heart and in a charitable spirit—in 
a spirit that thinketh no evil, but 
rejoices in the truth wherever it can 
be found. 

I suppose that most of us, sooner 
or later in life, have felt how the 
whole world—this wicked world, as 
we call it—is changed as if by 
magic, if once we can make up our 
mind to give men credit for good 
motives, never to be suspicious, 
never to think evil, never to think 
ourselves better than our neigh- 
bours. Trust a man to be true and 
good, and, even if he is not, your 
trust will tend to make him true and 
good. Itis the same with the re- 
ligions of the world. Let us but 
once make up our mind to look in 
them for what is true and good, 
and we shall hardly know our old 
religions again. If they are the 
work of the devil, as many of us 
have been brought up to believe, 
then never was there a kingdom so 
divided against itself from the very 
beginning. There is no religion—or 
if there is, I do not know it—which 
does not say, ‘Do good, avoid evil.’ 
There is none which does not con- 
tain what Rabbi Hillel called the 
quintessence of all religions, the 
simple warning, ‘Be good, my boy.’ 
‘Be good, my boy,’ may seem a 
very short catechism; but let us 
add to it, ‘Be good, my boy, for 
God’s sake,’ and we have in it very 
nearly the whole of the Law and the 
Prophets. 

I wish I could read you the ex- 
tracts I have collected from the 
sacred books of the ancient world, 
grains of truth more precious to me 
than grains of gold; prayers so 
simple and so true that we could all 
join in them if we once accustomed 
ourselves to the strange sounds of 
Sanskrit or Chinese. I can to-day 
give you a few specimens only. 

Here is a prayer of Vasishtha, a 
Vedic prophet, addressed to Varuna, 
the Greek Oiparde, an ancient name 
of the sky and of the god who 
resides in the sky. 
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I shall read you one verse at least 
in the original—it is the 86th hymn 
of the seventh book of the Rig- 
Veda—so that you may hear the 
very sounds which more than three 
thousand years ago were uttered 
for the first time in a village on the 
borders of the Sutledge, then called 
the Satadru, by a man who felt as 
we feel, who spoke as we speak, 
who believed in many points as 
we believe—a dark-complexioned 
Hindu, shepherd, poet, priest, patri- 
arch, and certainly a man who, in 
the noble army of prophets, deserves 
a place by the side of David. And 
does it not show the indestructi- 
bility of the spirit, if we see how 
the waves which, by a poetic im- 
pulse, he started on the vast ocean 
of thought have been heaving and 
spreading and widening, till after 
centuries and centuries they strike 
against our shores and tell us, in 
accents that cannot be mistaken, 
what passed through the mind 
of that ancient Aryan poet when 
he felt the presence of an al- 
mighty God, the maker of heaven 
and earth, and felt at the same time 
the burden of his sin, and prayed to 
his God that He might take that 
burden from him, that He might for- 
give him his sin. When you listen 
to the strange sounds of this Vedic 
hymn, you are listening, even in 
this Royal Institution, to spirit- 
rapping—to real _ spirit-rapping. 
Vasishtha is really among us again, 
and if you will accept me as inter- 
preter, you will find that we can all 
understand what the old poet wished 
to say : 

Dhira tv asya mahiné ganiimshi, 

vi yas tastambha rodasi ‘id urvi, 

pra naékam rishvam nunude brihantam, 

dvité nakshatram paprathas fa bhima. 

Wise and mighty are the works of him 
who stemmed asunder the wide firmaments 
(heaven and earth). He lifted on high the 
bright and glorious heaven; he stretched 
out apart the starry sky and the earth. 

Do I say this to my own self? Howcan 
I get near unto Varuna? Will he accept 
my offering without displeasure? When 
shall I, with a quiet mind, see him prop!- 
tiated ? 
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I ask, O Varuna, wishing to know this 
my sin; I go to ask the wise. The sages 
all tell me the same: ‘ Varuna it is who is 
angry with thee.’ 

Was it for anold sin, O Varuaa, that thou 
wishest to destroy thy friend, who always 

raises thee? Tell me, thou unconquerable 
rd! and I will quickly turn to thee with 
praise, freed from sin. 

Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, 
and from those which we committed with 
our own bodies. Release Vasishtha, O 
King, like a thief who has feasted on stolen 
cattle; release him like a calf from the 
rope, 

It was not our own doing, O Varuza, it 
was a slip; an intoxicating draught, pas- 
sion, dice, thoughtlessness. The old is 
there to mislead the young; even sleep is 
not free from mischief. 

Let me without sin give satisfaction to 
the angry god, like a slave to his bounteous 
lord. The lord god enlightened the foolish ; 
he, the wisest, leads his worshipper to 
wealth, 

O lord Varuna, may this song go well to 
thy heart! May we prosper in keeping 
and acquiring! Protect us, O gods, always 
with your blessings. 


I am not blind to the blemishes 
of this ancient prayer, but I am 
not blind to its beauty either, and 
I think you will admit that the dis- 
covery of even one such poem 
among the hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
and the certainty that such a poem 
was composed in India at least three 
thousand years ago, without any 
inspiration but that which all can 
find who seek for it if haply they 
may find it, is well worth the 
labour of a life. It shows that man 
was never. forsaken of God, and 
that conviction is worth more to 
the student of history than all the 
dynasties of Babylon and Egypt, 
worth more than all lacustrian 
villages, worth more than the 
skulls and jaw-bones of Neanderthal 
or Abbeville. 

My next extract will be from the 
Zendavesta, the sacred book of the 
Zoroastrians, older in its language 
than the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and still be- 
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lieved in by a small remnant of the 
Persian race, now settled at Bom- 
bay and known all over the world 
by the name of Parsis.! 


I ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura! 
Who was from the beginning the father of 
the pure creatures? Who has made a path 
for the sun and for the stars? Who (but 
thou) makes the moon to increase and to 
decrease? That, O Mazda, and other 
things, I wish to know. 

I ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura! 
Who holds the earth and the clouds that 
they do not fall? Who holds the sea and 
the trees? Who has given swiftness to the 
wind and the clouds? Who is the creator 
of the good spirit ? 

I ask thee, tell me the truth, O Ahura! 
Who has made the kindly light and the 
darkness, who has made the kindly sleep 
and the awaking? Who has made the 
mornings, the noons, and the nights? Who 
has made him who ponders on the measure 
of the laws ? 


We cannot always be certain that 
we have found the right sense of 
the Zendavesta, for its language is 
full of difficulties; yet so much is 
clear, that in the Bible of Zoroaster 
every man is called upon to take 
his part in the great battle between 
Good and Evil which is always 
going on, and is assured that in the 
end good will prevail. 

What shall I quote from Buddha? 
for there is so much in his sayings 
and his parables that it is indeed 
difficult to choose. In a collection 
of his sayings, written in Pali—of 
which I have lately published a 
translation ?—we read : 

1 All that we are is the result of what 
we have thought: it is founded on our 
thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. 
If a man speaks or acts with an evil 
thought, pain follows him as the wheel 
follows the foot of him who draws the 
cart. 

49 As the bee collects honey and de- 
parts without injuring the flower, so let the 
sage dwell on earth. 

62 ‘These sons belong to me, and this 
wealth belongs to me,’ with such thoughts 
a fool is tormented. He himself does not 
belong to himself: how much less sons and 

ealth! 


' Yasna, xliv. 3, ed. Brockhaus, p. 130; Spiegel, Yasna, p. 146; Haug, Essays, p. 150. 
? Buddhaghosha’s Parables, translated from Burmese by Captain Rogers; with an 
Introduction containing Buddha’s ‘Dhammapada’ or ‘ Path of Virtue,’ translated from 


P&li by Max Miiller. 


London: Tribner & Co., 1870. 
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izt Let no man think lightly of evil, 
saying in his heart, It will not come nigh 
unto me. Let noman think lightly of good, 
saying in his heart, It will not benefit me. 
Even by the falling of water-drops a water- 
pot is filled. 


173 He whose evil deeds are covered by 
good deeds, brightens up this world like the 


moon when she rises from behind the 
clouds. 


223 Let a man overcome anger by love, 


evil by good, the greedy by liberality, the 
liar by truth. 


264 Not by tonsure does an undisci- 
lined man become a saint: can a man be 
a saint who is still held captive by desires 
and greediness ? 

394 What is the use of platted hair, O 
fool? what of the raiment of goat-skins ? 
Within thee there is ravening, but the out- 
side thou makest clean. 


In no religion are we 60 con- 
stantly reminded of our own as in 
Buddhism, and yet in no religion 
has man been drawn away so far 
from the truth as in the religion of 
Buddha. Buddhism and Christi- 
anity are indeed the two opposite 
poles with regard to the most essen- 
tial points of religion: Buddhism 
ignoring all feeling of dependence 
on a higher power, and therefore 
denying the very existence of a 
supreme Deity ; Christianity resting 
entirely on a belief in God as the 
Father, in the Son of Man as the 
Son of God, and making us all 
children of God by faith in His 
Son. Yet between the language 
of Buddha and his disciples and the 
language of Christ and His apostles 
there are strange coincidences. 
Even some of the Buddhist legends 
and parables sound as if taken from 
the New Testament, though we 
know that many of them existed 
‘before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. ; 

Thus, one day Ananda, the dis- 
ciple of Buddha, after a long walk 
in the country, meets with Matangi, 
a woman of the low caste of the 
Kandailas, near a well, and asks her 
for some water. She tells him what 
she is, and that she must not come 
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near him. But he replies, ‘My 
sister, I ask not for thy caste or 
thy family, I ask only for a draught 
of water.’ She afterwards becomes 
herself a disciple of Buddha. 

While in the New Testament we 
read, ‘If thy right eye offend thee 
pluck it out and cast it from thee,’ 
we find among the Buddhists a 
parable of a young priest whose 
bright and lovely eyes proved too 
attractive to a lady whom he 
visits, and who thereupon plucks 
out his right eye and shows it to 
her that she may see how hideous 
it is.? 

According to Buddha, the motive 
of all our actions should be pity or 
love for our neighbour. 

And as in Buddhism, so even in 
the writings of Confucius we find 
again what we value most in our 
own religion. I shall quote but one 
saying of the Chinese sage :4 

‘ What you do not like when done 
to yourself, do not do that to others.’ 

One passage only from the 
founder of the second religion in 
China, from Lao-tse (cap. 25) : 

There is an infinite Being, which existed 
before heaven and earth. 

How calm it is! how free! 

It lives alone, it changes not. 

It moves everywhere, but it never suffers. 

We may look on it as the Mother of the 
Universe. 

I, I know not its name. 

In order to give it a title, I call it Zuo 
(the Way). 


When I try to give it a name, I call it 
Great. . 


After calling it Great, I call it Fugitive. 

After calling it Fugitive, I call it Distant. 

After calling it Distant, I say it comes 
back to me. 

Need I say that Greek and 
Roman writers are full of the most 
exalted sentiments on religion and 
morality, in spite of their mytho- 
logy and in spite of their idolatry ? 
When Plato says that man ought 
to strive after likeness with God, 
do you think that he thought of 
Jupiter, or Mars, or Mercury? 





* Burnouf, Introduction a U' Histoire du Buddhisme, p. 205. 
? See Kathd-sarit-sdgara, ed. Brockhaus, vi. 28, p. 14. 
* Dr. Legge’s Life and Teachings of Confucius, p. 47. 
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When another poet exclaimed that 
the conscience is a god for all men, 
was he so very far from a knowledge 
of the true God ? 

I wish we could explore together 
in this spirit the ancient religions 
of mankind, for I feel convinced 
that the more we know of them 
the more we shall see that there is 
not one which is entirely false ; nay, 
that in one sense every religion 
was a true religion, being the only 
religion which was possible at the 
time, which was compatible with 
the language, the thoughts, and 
the sentiments of each generation, 
which was appropriate to the age 
of the world. I know full well the 
objections that will be made to this. 
Was the worship of Moloch, it will 
be said, a true religion when they 
burnt their sons and their daughters 
in the fire to their gods? Was the 
worship of Mylitta, or is the wor- 
ship of Kali a true religion, when 
within the sanctuary of their tem- 
ples they committed abominations 
that must be nameless? Was the 
teaching of Buddha a true religion, 
when men were asked to believe 
that the highest reward of virtue 
and meditation consisted in a com- 
plete annihilation of the soul? 
Such arguments may tell in party 
warfare, though even there they 
have provoked fearful retaliation. 
Can that be a true religion, it has 
been answered, which consigned 
men of holy innocence to the flames, 
because they held that the Son was 
like unto the Father, but not the 
same as the Father, or because 
they would not worship the Virgin 
and the Saints? Can that be a true 
religion which screened the same 
nameless crimes behind the sacred 
walls of monasteries? Can that be a 
true religion which taught the eter- 
nity of punishment without any hope 
of pardon or salvation for the sinner, 
however penitent? People who 
judge of religions in that spirit will 
never understand their real pur- 
port, will never reach their sacred 
springs. These are the excrescences, 
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the inevitable excrescences of reli- 
gion. We might as well judge of the 
health of a people from its hospitals, 
or of its morality from its prisons. 
If we want to judge of a religion, 
we must try to study it as much as 
possible in the mind of its founder ; 
and when that is impossible, as it ° 
is but too often, we must try to 
find it in the lonely chamber and 
the sick-room, rather than in the 
colleges of augurs and the councils 
of priests. 

If we do this, and if we bear im 
mind that religion must accommo- 
date itself to the intellectual capaci- 
ties of those whom it is to influence, 
we shall be surprised to find so 
much of true religion where we 
only expected degrading supersti- 
tion or an absurd worship of idols. 

The intention of religion, where- 
ever we meet it, is ‘always holy. 
However imperfect, however child- 
ish a religion may be, it always 
places the human soul in the pre- 
sence of God; and however imper- 
fect and however childish the con- 
ception of God may be, it always 
represents the highest ideal of per- 
fection which the human soul, for 
the time being, can reach and grasp. 
Religion therefore places the human 
soul in the presence of its highest 
ideal, it lifts it above the level of 
ordinary goodness, and produces at 
least a yearning after a higher and 
better life—a life in the light of 
God. The expression that is giver 
to these early manifestations of 
religious sentiment is no doubt 
frequently childish: it may be 
irreverent or even repulsive. But 
has not every father to learn the 
lesson of a charitable interpretation 
in watching the first stammerings 
of religion in his children? Why, 
then, should people find it so dif- 
ficult to learn the same lesson in 
the ancient history of the world, 
and to judge in the same spirit the 
religious utterances of the child- 
hood of the human race? Who 
does not recollect the startling and 
seemingly irreverent questionings 
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of children about God, and who 
does not know how perfectly guilt- 
less the child’s mind is of real 
irreverence? Such outbursts of 
infantine religion hardly bear re- 
peating. I shall only mention one 
instance. I well recollect the dis- 
may which was created by a child 
exclaiming, ‘Oh! I wish there 
was at least one room in the 
house where I could play alone, 
and where God could not see 
me!’ People who heard it were 
shocked ; but to my mind, I con- 
fess, this childish exclamation 
sounded more wonderful than even 
the Psalm of David, ‘ Whither shall 
I go from Thy Spirit ? or whither 
shall I flee from Thy presence ? ’ 

It is the same with the childish 
language of ancient religion. Wesay 
very calmly that God is omniscient 
and omnipresent. Hesiod speaks of 
the sun as the eye of Zeus that sees 
and perceives everything. Aratus 
wrote, ‘Full of Zeus are all the 
streets, all the markets of men; full 
of Him is the sea and the harbours 

. . and we are also His offspring.’ 

A Vedic poet, though of more 
modern date than the one I quoted 
before, speaking of the same Varuna 
whom Vasishtha invoked, says: 
‘The great lord of these worlds sees 
as if he were near. If aman thinks 
he is walking by stealth, the gods 
know it all. Ifa man stands or 
walks or rides, if he goes to lie down 
or to get up, what two people sitting 
together whisper, King Varuna 
knows it, he is there as a third. 
This earth, too, belongs to Varuna, 
the king, and this wide sky with its 
ends far apart. The two seas (the 
sky and the ocean) are Varuna’s 
loins; he is also contained in this 
small drop of water. He who 
should flee far beyond the sky, even 
he would not be rid of Varuna, the 
king. His spies proceed from 
heaven towards this world; with 
thousand eyes they overlook this 
earth. King Varuna sees all this, 


what is between heaven and earth, 
and what is beyond. He has counted 
the twinklings of our eyes. As a 
player throws down the dice, he 
settles all things.”! 

I do not deny that there is in 
this bymn much that is childish, 
that it contains expressions un- 
worthy of the majesty of the Deity ; 
but if I look at the language and 
the thoughts of the people who com- 
posed these hymns more than three 
thousand years ago, I wonder rather 
at the happy and pure expression 
which they have given to these deep 
thoughts than at the occasional 
harshnesses which jar upon our 
ears. 

Ancient language is a difficult 
instrument to handle, particularly 
for religious purposes. It is im- 
possible in human language to ex- 
press abstract ideas except by 
metaphor, and it is not too much 
to say that the whole dictionary of 
ancient religion is made up of 
metaphors. With us these meta- 
phors are all forgotten. We speak 
of spirit without thinking of breath, 
of heaven without thinking of the 
sky, of pardon without thinking of 
a release, of revelation without 
thinking of a veil. But in ancient 
language every one of these words, 
nay, every word that does not refer 
to sensuous objects, is still in a 
chrysalis stage: half material and 
half spiritual, and rising and falling 
in its character according to the 
varying capacities of speakers and 
hearers. Here is a constant source 
of misunderstandings, many of 
which have maintained their place 
in the religion and in the mythology 
of the ancient world. There are two 
distinct tendencies to be observed in 
the growthofancientreligion. There 
is, on the one side, the struggle of the 
mind against the material character 
of language, a constant attempt to 
strip words of their coarse cover- 
ing, and fit them, by main force, for 
the purposes of abstract thought. 


Chips from a German Workshop, i. 41. Atharva-Veda, iv. 16. 
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But there is, on the other side, a 
constant relapse from the spiritual 
into the material, and, strange to 
say, a predilection for the material 
sense instead of the spiritual. This 
action and reaction has been going 
on in the language of religion from 
the earliest times, and it is at work 
even now. 

It seems at first a fatal element 
in religion that it cannot escape 
from this flux and reflux of human 
thought, which is repeated at least 
once in every generation between 
father and son, between mother and 
daughter; but if we watch it more 
closely we shall find, I think, that 
this flux and reflux constitutes the 
very life of religion. 

Place yourselves in the position 
of those who first are said to have 
worshipped the sky. We say that 
they worshipped the sky, or that 
the sky was their god ; and in one 
sense this is true, but in a sense 
very different from that which is 
usually attached to such statements. 
If we use ‘ god’ in the sense which 
it has now, then to say that the sky 
was their god is to say what is 
simply impossible. We might as 
well say that with them Spirit 
meant nothing but air. Such a 
word as God, in our sense of the 
word—such a word even as deus 
and @ed¢ in Latin and Greek, or 
deva in Sanskrit, which could be 
used as a general predicate—did not 
and could not exist at that early 
time in the history of thought and 
speech. If we want to understand 
ancient religion, we must first try 
to understand ancient language. 
Let us remember, then, that the 
first materials of language supply 
expressions for such impressions 
only as are received through the 
senses. If, therefore, there was a 
root meaning to burn, to be bright, 
to warm, such a root might supply 
a recognised name for the sun and 
forthe sky. But let us now imagine, 
as well as we can, the process which 
went on in the human mind before 
the name of sky could be torn away 
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from its material object and be used 
as the name of something totally 
different from the sky. There was 
in the heart of man, from the very 
first, a feeling of incompleteness, of 
weakness, of dependence, whatever 
we like to call it in our abstract 
language. We can explain it as 
little as we can explain why the 
newborn child feels the cravings of 
hunger and thirst. But it was so 
from the first, and is so even now. 
Man knows not whence he comes 
and whither he goes. He looks for a 
guide, for a friend; he wearies for 
some one on whom he can rest; he 
wants something like a father in 
heaven. In addition to all the 
impressions which he received from 
the outer world, there was in the 
heart of man a stronger impulse 
from within—a sigh, a yearning, a 
call for something that should not 
come and go like everything else, 
that should be before, and after, 
and for ever, that should hold and 
support everything, that should 
make man feel at home in this 
strange world. Before this vague 
yearning could assume any definite 
shape it wanted a name: it could 
not be fully grasped or clearly con- 
ceived except by naming it. But 
where to look for a name? No 
doubt the storehouse of language 
was there, but from every name 
that was tried the mind of man 
shrank back because it did not fit, 
because it seemed to fetter rather 
than to wing the thought that 
fluttered within and called for light 
and freedom. But when at last a 
name or even many names were 
tried and chosen, let us see what 
took place, as far as the mind of man 
was concerned. A certain satisfac- 
tion, no doubt, was gained by having 
a name or several names, however 
imperfect ; but these names, like 
all other names, were but signs— 
poor, imperfect signs; they were 
predicates, and very partial predi- 
cates, of various small portions only 
of that vague and vast something 
which slumbered in the mind. 
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When the name of the brilliant 
sky had been chosen, as it has 
been chosen at one time or other by 
nearly every nation upon earth, was 
sky the full expression of that 
within the mind which wanted ex- 
pression ? Was the mind satisfied ? 
Had the sky been recognised as its 
god? Far from it. People knew 
perfectly well what they meant by 
the visible sky ; the first man who, 
after looking everywhere for what 
he wanted, and who at last in sheer 
exhaustion grasped at the name 
of sky as better than nothing, 
knew but too well that his success 
was after all a miserable failure. 
The brilliant sky was, no doubt, the 
most exalted; it was the only un- 
changing and infinite being that had 
received a name, and that could 
lend its name to that as yet unborn 
idea of the Infinite which disquieted 
the human mind. But let us only 
see this clearly, that the man who 
chose that name did not mean, could 
not have meant that the visible sky 
was all he wanted, that the blue 
canopy above was his god. 

And now observe what happens 
when the name sky has thus been 
given and accepted. The seeking 
and finding of such a name, how- 
ever imperfect, was the act of a 
manly mind, of a poet, of a prophet, 
of a patriarch, who could struggle, 
like another Jacob, with the idea of 
God that was within him, till he 
had found some name for it. But 
when that name had to be used with 
the young and the aged, with silly 
children and doting grandmothers, 
it was impossible to preserve it from 
being misunderstood. The first 
step downwards would be to look 
upon the sky as the abode of that 
Being which was called by the 
same name; the next step would 
be to forget altogether what was 
behind the name, and to implore 
the sky, the visible canopy over our 
heads, to send rain, to protect the 
fields, the cattle, and the corn, to 
give to man his daily bread. Nay, 
very soon those who warned the 
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world that it was not the visible 
sky that was meant, but that what 
was meant was something high 
above, deep below, far away from 
the blue firmament, would be looked 
upon either as dreamers whom no 
one could understand or as un- 
believers who despised the sky, 
the great benefactor of the world. 
Lastly, many things that were true 
of the visible sky would be told of 
its divine namesake, and legends 
would spring up, destroying every 
trace of the deity that once was 
hidden beneath that ambiguous 
name. 

I call this variety of accepta- 
tion, this misunderstanding, which 
is inevitable in -ancient and also 
in modern religion, the dialectic 
growth and decay, or, if you like, the 
dialectic life of religion, and we shall 
see again and again how important 
it is in enabling us to form a right 
estimate of religious language 
and thought. The dialectic shades 
in the language of religion are 
almost infinite; they explain the 
decay, but they also account for the 
life of religion. You may remember 
that Jacob Grimm, in one of his 
poetical moods, explained the origin 
of High and Low German, of San- 
skrit and Prakrit, of Doric and 
Ionic, by looking upon the high dia- 
lects as originally the language of 
men, upon the low dialects as ori- 
ginally the language of women and 
children. We can observe, I be- 
lieve, the same parallel streams in 
the language of religion. There is 
a high and there is a low dialect; 
there is a broad and there is a nar- 
row dialect; there are dialects for 
men and for children, for clergy 
and laity, for the noisy streets and 
for the still and lonely chamber. 
And as the child on growing up to 
manhood has to unlearn the lan- 
guage of the nursery, its religion, 
too, has to be translated from a 
feminine into a more masculine 
dialect. This does not take place 
without a struggle, and it is this 
constantly recurring struggle, this 
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inextinguishable desire to recover 
itself, which keeps religion from 
utter stagnation. From first to last 
religion is oscillating between these 
two opposite poles, and it is only if 
the attraction of one of the two 
poles becomes too strong, that the 
healthy movement ceases, and stag- 
nation and decay set in. If religion 
cannot accommodate itself on the 
one side to the capacity of children, 
or if on the other side it fails to 
satisfy the requirements of men, it 
has lost its vitality, and it becomes 
either mere superstition or mere 
philosophy. 

If I have succeeded in expressing 
myself clearly, I think you will 
understand. in what sense it may 
be said that there is truth in all 
religions, even in the lowest. The 
intention which led to the first 
utterance of a name like sky, used 
no longer in its material sense, but 
in a higher sense, was right. The 


spirit was willing, but language 


was weak. The mental process was 
not, as commonly supposed, an 
identification of the definite idea of 
deity with sky: such a process is 
hardly conceivable ; it was, on the 
contrary, a first attempt at defining 
the indefinite impression of deity by 
aname that should approximately 
or metaphorically render at least 
one of its most prominent features. 
The first framer of that name of 
the deity, I repeat it again, could 
as little have thought of the mate- 
rial heaven as we do when we 
speak of the kingdom of heaven.! 

And now let us observe another 
feature of ancient religion that has 
often been so startling, but which, 
if we only remember what is the 
nature of ancient’ language, be- 
comes likewise perfectly intelligible. 
It is well known that ancient lan- 
guages are particularly rich in 
synonymes, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, that in them the same object 
is called by many names—is, in fact, 
polyonymous. While in modern lan- 

? Medhurst, Inquiry, p. 20. 
VOL. I.—NO, VII, NEW SERIES. 
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guages most objects have one name 
only, we find in ancient Sanskrit, 
in ancient Greek and Arabic, a large 
choice of words for the same object. 
This is perfectly natural. Each 
name could express one side only of 
the object that had to be named, 
and, not satisfied with one partial 
name, the early framers of language 
produced one name after the other, 
and afterja time retained those 
which seemed most useful for special 
purposes. Thus, the sky might be 
called not only the brilliant, but 
the dark, the covering, the thun- 
dering, the rain-giving. This is 
the polyonomy of language, and it 
is what we are accustomed to call 
polytheism in religion. Aristotle 
said: ‘God, though He is one, has 
many names (is polyonymous) be- 
cause He is called according to 
states into which He always enters 
anew.’? The same mental yearning 
which found its first satisfaction in 
using the name of the brilliant sky 
as an indication of the Divine, 
would soon grasp at other names of 
the sky not expressive of brilliancy, 
and therefore more appropriate to 
a religious mood in which the 
Divine was conceived as dark, 
awful, all-powerful. Thus we find 
in Sanskrit, by the side of Dyaus, 
another name of the covering sky, 
Varuna, originally only another 
attempt at naming the Divine, but 
soon assuming a separate and inde- 
pendent existence. 

But this is not all. The very 
imperfection of every name that 
had been chosen, their very inade- 
quacy to express the fullness and 
infinity of the Divine, would keep 
up the search for new names till at 
last every part of nature in which 
an approach to the Divine could be 
discovered was chosen as a name 
of the Omnipresent. Ifthe presence 
of the Divine was perceived in the 
strong wind, thestrong wind became 
its name ; if its presence was per- 
ceived in the earthquake and the 

2 Arist. De Mundo, cap. vii. init. 
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fire, the earthquake and the fire 
became its names. Do you still 
wonder at polytheism or at mytho- 
logy? Why, they are inevitable. 
They are, if you like, a parler 
enfantin of religion. But the world 
had its childhood, and when it was 
a child it spoke as a child, it under- 
stood as a child, it thought as a 
child; and, I say again, in that it 
spoke as a child its language was 
true, in that it believed as a child 
its religion was true. The fault 
rests with us, if we insist on taking 
the language of children for the 
language of men, if we attempt 
to translate literally ancient into 
modern language, oriental into 
occidental speech, poetry into prose. 
It is perfectly true that at present 
few interpreters, if any, would take 
such expressions as the head, the 
face, the mouth, the lips, the breath 
of Jehovah in a literal sense. But 
what does it mean, then, if we hear 
one of our most honest and most 
learned theologians declare that 
he can no longer read from the 
altar the words of the Bible, ‘God 
spake these words and said’? If we 
can make allowance for mouth and 
lips and breath, we can surely make 
the same allowance for words and 
their utterance. The language of 
antiquity is the language of child- 
hood: ay, and we ourselves, when 
we try to reach the Infinite and the 
Divine by means of more abstract 
terms, are but like children trying 
to place a ladder against the sky. 
The parler enfantin in religion is 
not extinct; it never will be. Not 
only have some of the ancient 
childish religions been kept alive, 
as, for instance, the religion of 
India, which is to my mind like a 
half-fossilised megatherion walking 
about in the broad daylight of the 
nineteenth century ; but in our own 
religion and in the language of the 
New Testament, there are many 
things which disclose their true 
meaning to those only who know 
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what language is made of, who have 
not only ears to hear but a heart to 
understand the real meaning of 
parables. 

What I maintain, then, is this, 
that as we put the most charitable 
interpretation on the utterances of 
children, we ought to put the same 
charitable interpretation on the 
apparent absurdities, the follies, the 
errors, nay, even the horrors of 
ancient religion. When we read of 
Belus, the supreme god of the 
Babylonians, cutting off his own 
head, that the blood flowing from it 
might be mixed with the dust ont 
of which men were to be formed, 
this sounds horrible enough ; but 
depend upon it what was originally 
intended by this myth was no more 
than this, that there is in man an 
element of Divine life : that we are 
also His offspring. The same idea 
existed in the ancient religion of 
the Egyptians, for we read, in the 
17th chapter of their Ritual, that 
the Sun mutilated himself, and 
that from the stream of his blood he 
created all beings.! And the author 
of Genesis, too, when he wishes to 
express the same idea, can only use 
the same human and symbolical 
language ; he can only say that ‘ God 
formed man from the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life.’ 

If we have once learnt to be 
charitable in the interpretation of the 
language of other religions, we shall 
more easily learn to be charitable in 
the interpretation of the language 
of our own ; we shall no longer try 
to force a literal interpretation on 
words and sentences in our sacred 
books, which, if interpreted literally, 
must lose their original purport 
and their spiritual truth. In this 
way, I believe that a comparative 
study of the religions of the world 
will teach us many a useful lesson 
in the study of our own: that it 
will teach us, at all events, to be 
charitable both abroad and at home. 


? Vicomte de Rougé in Annales de Philosophie chrétienne, Nov. 169, p. 332. 
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REMINISCENCES OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
By E. Lynn Layton. 


OR twelve years Mr. Landor 
held with me the place of a 
father, ever indulgent, kind and 
generous; I being at all times 
like his loving and dutiful child. 
Hence I am better qualified to 
speak of him personally than any 
other of his later literary friends. 
For though I did not know all the 
circumstances of his early life so 
well as did Mr. Forster, yet 1 knew 
the man as he was at home perhaps 
more thoroughly. 

I used to stay with him at Bath 
for many weeks at a time, some- 
times once and sometimes twice in 
the year. Andeven when I visited 
other dear friends in that beautiful 
and beloved city, it was my duty to 
go daily to his house punctually at 
twelve o’clock, and sit or walk with 
him till two, when he dined ; also I 
dined with him regularly twice a 
week, when I was not actually stay- 
ing with him, generally on Tuesday 
and Friday, when he always took 
care to give me something he knew 
I liked, and especially to have a 
bottle of his famous Malmsey Ma- 
deira on the table. This was some 
of a pipe laid down by his grand- 
father, and was over ninety years 
old. Sometimes the bottle was un- 
drinkable, thick as mud and horri- 
ble to the taste; but when in good 
condition it was the most delicate 
and delicious wine to be found 
within the four seas. Though Mr. 
Landor hated talking while he ate— 
indeed he never would talk himself, 
and if any one tried to converse with 
him during the active moments of 
dinner, he either rebuked them at 
the time or blazed out against them 
afterwards—yet in between the 
courses he would make up little 
poems about this Malmsey Madeira, 
and how sure he was that the 
Greeks had wine exactly like it, and 


how Epicurus and Anacreon, and 
Pericles and perhaps Aspasia—who 
knows?—had drunk it crowned with 
roses, to the music of the cithara. 

He and I used to walk together a 
good deal; and some of my plea- 
santest recollections of the dear old 
man are connected with our jour- 
neyings abroad. In the earlier 
years of our acquaintance, though 
he was then past seventy and I 
not much over twenty, he could 
go almost far enough for my own 
exceptionally vigorous youth; but 
as time went on, and he passed from 
a green to asere old age, his prome- 
nades were confined to perhaps a 
stroll to the market, which Greek- 
like he was fond of visiting ; or to a 
lounge into his favourite picture 
shop, where he would buy unmiti- 
gated rubbish under fine names; or 
to one or two slow turns in the sun- 
shine along the Crescent; or to a 
half circuit round the Park, with a 
long halt on a certain seat, a little 
removed from the main road, and 
looking down a glade and over the 
valley towards Prior Park. Here 
we have sat for hours, either both 
profoundly silent—for I never spoke 
to him unless he spoke first to me— 
or he talking to me ; Pomero lying 
for a while quiet and panting at his 
feet, with discursive assaults on the 
passers by to the side, but. gradually 
becoming restless and noisy as the 
hours wore away; when all peace- 
ful thought or pleasant talk was 
put an end to by the ‘padrone’ 
turning to play with him in the 
boisterous way we all remember. 
And then, what with the dear old 
man’s loud voice and louder laugh, 
and Pomero’s shrill and incessant 
barkings, the noise would become 
distracting. 

Of course, every one who knew 
Mr. Landor knew Pomero as well. 

12 
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He was a small yellow Pomeranian 
dog which had been sent to him as 
a puppy from Italy, and on which 
he concentrated all the playful affec- 
tionateness that made up so large 
a portion of his character. He 
loved that noisy little beast like a 
child, and would talk nonsense to 
him as to a child: but it was Lan- 
dorian nonsense—nonsense with a 
meaning to it, and some dash of 
poetry in it. He used to accuse 
him of having had a grandmother 
who had looked too lovingly at a 
fox one day ; and that was how he 
had come by his pointed ears and 
his sharp nose, and the fine feather 
in his tail. ‘Such a fine “ yaller” 
feather,’ he used to say, drawing it 
lightly through his hand; ‘I must 
cut it off, my Pomero, and stick it 
in my cap! I must indeed, caro 
cane, lupo cane, dear heart, my 
child!’ And then he would laugh ; 
and his laugh literally shook the 
room. But if, in the midst of their 
play, any visitor chanced to call, 
and the ‘fox-dog,’ darting off his 
master’s knee and rushing at the 
intruder, yelped and barked till 
every one’s voice but his own was 
drowned ; then his loving ‘ babbo’ 
and adoring padrone would get 
violently angry, and begin to swear 
as he roared out, ‘Be quiet, you 
nasty, noisy, troublesome beast ! 
Tll wring your neck, if you won’t 
be quiet;’ making as though he 
would have killed him. Dear, ex- 
plosive, exaggerated old man! he 
would not have hurt a hair of the 
whole ‘ goolden fleece ’—as he used 
sometimes to call the dog’s ‘ yaller’ 
hair. Mr. Dickens, who avowedly 
took’ Landor for his model of Boy- 
thorn, transformed Pomero into a 
canary. I never knew if the Bath 
Boythorn recognised his likeness or 
no. Though he often spoke of Mr. 
Dickens’s other works, and of him- 
self, with profound admiration and 
tender affection, especially loving 
Little Nell, which he used to say 
was equal to anything Shakespeare 
had written, he would never men- 
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tion Bleak: House. And I remem- 
ber when I asked hin, a little 
rashly, if he had ever read it, he 
answered very shortly, ‘No, and I 
never shall !’ 

Once, when I was staying with 
him, Pomero was missing for a few 
hours. We had gone out for a 
walk to Lansdowne Crescent, for 
the sake of the view thence—one 
of his favourite points—and when 
we came back Pomero, who had 
accompanied us for a short time, 
and had then turned as we sup- 
posed to go home, was not to be 
found. I shall never forget the 
padrone’s mingled rage and despair. 
He would not eat any dinner, and I 
remember how that it was a dinner 
of turbot and stewed hare, which 
he himself had seasoned and pre- 
pared with wine &c., in the little 
sitting-room; for he was a good 
cook in that way, and to that extent. 
And both of these were favourite 
dishes with him. But he would 
not eat, and sat in his high-backed 
chair, which was not an easy one, 
or stamped about the room in a 
state of stormy sorrow, like nothing 
I had ever seen before, though I 
saw more than one like tempest 
afterwards. Now he was sure the 
dog was murdered, and he should 
never see him again; some scoun- 
drel had murdered him out of spite 
and cruelty, or to make a few 
pounds by him stuffed, and there was 
no use in thinking more about him; 
then he would go out and scour all 
Bath for him; then he would offer 
rewards—wild rewards—a hundred 
pounds—his whole fortune—if any 
one would bring him back alive; 
after which he would give way to 
his grief and indignation again, and 
by way of turning the knife in his 
wound would detail every circum- 
stance of the dog’s being kidnapped, 
struck, pelted with stones, and tor- 
tured in some stable or cellar, and 
finally killed outright, as if he had 
been present at the scene. But in 
a short time, after the whole city 
had been put into an uproar, and 
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several worthy people made exceed- 
ingly unhappy, the little fellow was 
brought back as pert and voci- 
ferous as ever; and yelped out mea 
culpa on his master’s knee, in be- 
tween the mingled scolding and 
caressing with which he was re- 
ceived. 

One of Mr. Landor’s most fre- 
quent subjects of conversation with 
me, then a young and very un- 
trained writer, was on his own spe- 
cial views of the best orthography, 
and the most correct diction. Every 
one who knew him, or who has read 
his works, knows that his ideas of 
spelling were arbitraryand peculiar; 
but though he held to them obsti- 
nately for his own part, he never 
advised me to adopt them. On the 
contrary, he used to say that I was 
too young, and had too little literary 
standing to venture upon following 
him in such an innovation; and, 
save in one or two instances, coun- 
selled me to abide in the old way he 
had abandoned. I mention this as 
one small but strong proof that 
Landor was not a mere headstrong 
and unthinking despot, as so many 
have imagined, but that he was a 
wise and judicious counsellor, when 
he cared to advise at all; which 
however was but seldom. I can 
say for myself with all truth, that 
I have never received wiser coun- 
sel than I have from him on many 
points; and that I have never met 
with any one whose advice was 
more carefully considered as to 
whether it was the best for me that 
could be given. For language he 
was an excellent guide of course ; 
the best in England, for no one 
wrote as he did; and he was an 
unsparing censor. Anything like 
inappropriaieness of epithet or 
inelegance of phrase annoyed him 
like a personal injury; but above 
all he was intolerant of slang. To 
this hour I am prond of the praise 
he once bestowed on me, by impli- 
cation, when he told me that he 
considered slang essentially unlady- 
like; and then added that he hap 
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never heard but one word of slang 
from my lips, and that was ‘ hum- 
bug.’ At first he would not yield 
to my petition to be allowed the 
free use of the objectionable word, 
though he acknowledged its un- 
translatable terseness and expres- 
siveness ; at last however I obtained 
his permission, on condition that 
I restricted myself to this one word 
only, as the alpha and omega of my 
slang vocabulary. I do not remem- 
ber that he ever said anything to 
me more than is to be found in his 
Imaginary Conversations. ‘ Pluck’ 
and ‘splendid,’ and ‘opening up’ 
or ‘out,’ and placing a thing ‘upon’ 
the ground, were his favourite 
subjects of attack; and he used 
to worry these offending parts of 
speech as a terrier would worry 
a rat, shaking them and tossing 
them about, with a_ disdainful 
playfulness that made me shiver at. 
the idea of ever being subjected 
to it on my own account. But he 
was very very tender of me; and 
knowing, as he did, that in those 
days I was sensitive end thin- 
skinned, and could bear a grave 
rebuke better than ridicule, he 
never laughed at me save in the 
lightest and most playful manner, 
but what he had to say to me he 
said gravely and seriously, planting 
no sting, and leaving no bitterness. 
But though his language was so 
perfect, his pronunciation was pe- 
culiar in some words. Thus he 
used to say ‘woonderful’ and 
‘goolden,’ ‘woorld,’ ‘srimp,’ ‘yal- 
ler,’ and ‘laylock;’ and he pro- 
nounced the o in won as in on, not 
wun according to the general use. 
His most frequent subjects of 
conversation were the accidents of 
old Greek life, the Latin poets, 
Milton, and the Commonwealth 
men, and his own works, in illus- 
tration of what he wanted to 
impress on me. He did not speak 
much of Shakespeare, but he was 
never weary of Milton and the 
Commonwealth men, the latter of 
whom he reverenced for their oppo- 
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sition to kingcraft and priestcraft, 
the former for his majesty and 
beauty. It says something for the 
catholicity of his mind that he could 
love the stern and naked Puritan 
greatness while adoring, as he did, 
the e and loveliness and ornate 
softness of the Grecian life. He 
was fond of reading aloud to me, 
and he was specially fond of reading 
Milton. In the long winter even- 
ings, after our simple tea was over, 
he used to draw his chair by his 
reading-lamp, and read to me for 
one or two hours at a stretch. [ 
was expert at netting in those days, 
and fond of netting with gold 
thread and bright silks, and he 
used often to break off with some 
remark on the beanty of the shine 
and colour, as the threads were 
interwoven and the light fell on 
them. He had very few books; 
marvellously few ; for he never kept 
any, though he had many given to 
him, sending all he might receive, 
so soon as read, to Italy or to one 
of his brothers. He had not more 
than a dozen altogether. One was 
a Milton, one a Homer, one was a 
Horace, and there used to be a Ben 
Jonson, which afterwards I missed, 
and one was Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
There were others, of course—his 
own works among them; but these 
I remember especially, for these 
were his reading books to me; for 
all that my Latinity barely carried 
me into the sense of half a dozen 
words in Horace, and my Greek 
was nothing more than a knowledge 
of the alphabet and a few elemen- 
tary words. He used to read his 
own poems to me also: and how 
he read! There was nothing like 
that deep, rich, musical voice of his. 
It was imdeed like the noblest 
music. And when he came to the 
more touching passages—not neces- 
sarily pathetic, but rather stirring 
and searching—there was just that 
small inartificial quiver in his 
voice, which struck to one’s own 
heart more than the most perfect 
bit of taught elocution in the world. 
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I remember so well when and how 
he composed many of his later 
pieces; but that will have no in. 
terest to the general reader. One 
little verse, however, | may men- 
tion ; that lovely quatrain which he 
afterwards placed as a prefix to his 
Last Fruit off an Old Tree— 

I strove with none, for none was worth my 
strife ; 

Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 
I warm’d both hands before the fire of life ; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


He wrote this on the morning after 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Forster had 
come from London to dine with 
him, on his seventy-fifth birthday, 
(1849). I was staying with him 
at the time; and when we met at 
breakfast the next morning, before 
he would touch his food he scrawled 
off these lines, and then read them 
aloud with such exquisite pathos, 
such touching dignity and manly 
resignation to that which was so 
bitter a thing to him, that I re- 
member the tears started into my 
eyes as I listened to him; when 
he came over to me, and patted m 
shoulder, saying, ‘My good child! 
I really think you love your father 
almost as well as Pomero does !’ 
But he was always writing. He 
used to seem to be dozing, or look- 
ing out on vacancy lost in thought, 
when suddenly he would start up, 
seize a pen—one of the many 
blackened, scrubby, stumpy old 
swan quills that lay about the room 
—and write rapidly in his only half- 
legible hand, throwing his paper 
into the ashes to dry. His actions 
were always eager, half tremulous, 
and I must confess clumsy. He 
had no mechanical power, and no 
perception of small things. He was 
always losing and overlooking, and 
then the tumult that would arise 
was something too absurd, con- 
sidering the occasion. He used to 
stick a letter into a book: then, 
when he wanted to answer it, it 
was gone—and some one had taken 
it—the only letter he wanted to 
answer—that he would have rather 
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forfeited a thousand pounds than 
have lost, andsoon. Or he used to 

ush his spectacles up over his fore- 
head, and then declare they were 
lost, lost for ever. He would ramp 
and rave about the room at such 
times as these, upsetting every- 
thing that came in his way, de- 
claring that he was the most unfor- 
tunate man in the woorld, or the 
greatest fool, or the most inhumanly 
persecuted. I would persuade him 
to sit down and let me look for the 
lost property; when he would sigh 
in deep despair, and say there was 
no use in taking any more trouble 
about it, it was gone for ever. 
When I found it, as of course I 
always did, he would say, ‘ thank 
you,’ as quietly and naturally as if 
he had not been raving like a maniac 
half a minute before. He gave me 
one of his swan quills, and it lasted 
for years. It spoilt me for any 
smaller pen, for it was a right 
royal quill, and I treasured it to the 
last available shred. 

Landor had a bad name for pride : 
and he was proud, and passionate 
too. I wish to make no fancy por- 
trait of him, sinking his faults while 
bringing out only his virtues, but I 
do say that his faults, though great 
and heavy, were more superficial 
than were his virtues, and that they 
were more matters of temperament 
than of soul. He was assuredly 
not fit for a calm and peaceful 
domestic life in the ordinary sense ; 
and yet I assert it again and again, 
he was by no means so intractable 
or impossible as he has been repre- 
sented. He was difficult; but 
how many men are easy to get 
on with? Not one in a thousand! 
men too with no relief to their ill- 
tempers, men as arbitrary, as incon- 
siderate, as selfish, as vain, as he 
has been painted, and without his 
tenderness, without his poetry, his 
intellect, his humour. I stayed with 
him long and often, and I never 
had one moment’s coolness with 
him; never the faintest shadow of 
misunderstanding or displeasure. 
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I was afraid of him, granted; as 
was befitting in one standing in the 
relation of daughter to a father so 
infinitely superior to herself. I 
loved him then, and I love his 
memory now, as that of a dear and 
honoured father, and I am _ not 
ashamed to confess my awe and 
fear. But. had we been of the same 
age, and I not afraid of him as I 
was, I think I could have lived 
with him in perfect peace and 
amity. He wanted careful handling 
certainly, but he would return re- 
spect for respect. He did not need, 
as some weak and vain men do, 
that a woman should be perpetually 
on her knees before him, worship- 
ping: he did not require incessant 
flattery to keep him in good humour, 
though he liked honest praise and 
faithful love as well as any of us; 
and he respected individuality that 
was not aggressive; but the great 
thing he demanded was non-inter- 
ference, and he could not brook 
contradiction. His wife should 
have been a woman of sweet: temper, 
ready tact, and cultivated intellect ; 
so that she would not have need- 
lessly irritated him, and yet would 
have forced him to respect her. 
And above all she should have been 
able to understand when to leave a 
thing alone. When his passion, or 
madness rather, was on him it was 
useless to try and reason with him. 
He was mad, and you might as well 
have tried to stop the course of a 
tempest as to control him. But 
give him time—let the fit die ont— 
and then he would take things 
quietly, and perhaps laugh at him- 
self for his fury. Of course not 
every one understood this, and con- 
sequently there were scenes at times 
with the most innocent people, and 
for the most trifling causes, which did 
him infinite harm with the world. 
I will give an instance as I have 
been told it. 

A lady visiting Miss James, one 
of his oldest and dearest friends at 
Bath, called on him one day. She 
had just been reading a letter of 
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his in the Examiner, and by way of 
opening the conversation agreeably, 
she said that he ‘wrote for the 
papers.’ Landor replied hastily, 
‘I donot, madam.’ He took her to 
mean literary work as a paid press 
man; a thing of which he had a 
haughty horror. The lady, not 
understanding his eyes, and not 
seeing where he had mistaken her, 
repeated her assertion, in all good- 
humour but a little dogmatically ; 
‘Oh yes you do,’ she said, ‘I have 
just read something of yours.’ 

She had applied the match. 
Landor broke out into one of his 
most violent fits of fury ; swore she 
had insulted him and given him the 
lie direct; and behaved so out- 
rageously that she and her friend 
were obliged in self-respect to beat 
a hasty retreat before his over- 
powering wrath. This cost him 
the dear and tender friendship of 
Miss James, and did him moreover 
an immense deal of harm. 

Another time he scolded, but not 
so angrily, my pretty sister Lucy, 
because she stripped off the lower 
leaves of a sprig of mignonette be- 
fore putting it into water. We were 
such mere children to him that if 
he had boxed our ears we would 
have taken it dutifully and humbly, 
as paternal wrath righteously if dis- 
agreeably manifested; so that my 
sister did not answer a word to jus- 
tify herself. In time the storm 
blew over and we were bidden to 
remember never again to take the 
leaves off the stalks of cut flowers, 
and to keep them in a very small 
quantity of water. Whether his 
theory was right or not I do not 
know, but he certainly managed to 
keep his cut flowers for a marvel- 
lously long time. 

He was passionately fond of 
flowers. The ‘lay-lock,’ the cab- 
bage-rose, into which he would 
plunge his face as into a bath, the 
‘little butting cyclamen,’ which he 
said was the goat of flowers—the 
spiral petals reminding him of a 
goat’s horns—the Daphne mezereon, 
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the lemon-plant, or limoncino as he 
called it, and violets, were his prime 
favourites ; and he used to say that 
he considered a year lost in which 
he had not buried his face in a ‘ lay- 
lock’ and a cabbage-rose. 

Though he scolded my dear sister 
for her inadvertence, he was very 
fond of her, and admired her beauty 
exceedingly. She had lovely golden 
hair, which curled naturally in long, 
inartificial, irregular ringlets, down 
to her waist, while the whole head 
was rippled; and he took great 
pride in her hair; always saying 
that it was the most woonderfully 
beautiful goolden hair he had seen 
since his wife’s. But hers was more 
woonderful still, at least in its effects; 
for he married her mainly on ac- 
count of it, and because, as he 
boasted, she had neither money nor 
accomplishments. A year after 
this ill-starred marriage (I think 
he said a year) the husband of 
‘Ianthe’ died. If only he had 
waited that year! he used to say, 
sighing. 

Of all his four great loves, Ianthe 
was the one to which his memory 
turned most constantly and most 
fondly. After he had told me the 
whole story, she, then an old wo- 
man, came to Bath with her grand- 
children ; and we used to go regu- 
larly every day to pay her a 
visit. She was sweet and genile, 
evidently very proud of her old 
lover’s affection, very fond of him, 
and somewhat afraid. And his 
behaviour to her Was perfect. He 
was at his best when with her. 
Tender, respectful, playful, with his 
old-world courtesy which sat so well 
on him, it was easy to understand 
why she had loved him so passion- 
ately in the fresh far-away past, and 
why she loved him still in the worn 
and withered present. All children 
were specially dear to Landor; but 
of all, her grandchildren were the 
dearest. 

* Nature I loved, and next to Na- 
ture Art,’ he said in the lovely little 
poem already quoted; and he said 
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truly. But his critical faculty, so 
far as pictures were concerned, was 
not very acute, for he was always 
buying ‘for the last time’ the most 
abominable rubbish possible. He 
used to get for half a crown ‘old 
masters’ that he said would sell for 
as many hundreds as he had given 
pence. He gave me once ‘a study 
in brown,’ a landscape, so far as one 
can make it out at all; which he 
really taught himself to believe was 
‘the only landscape Rembrandt ever 
painted.’ I have told the story 
elsewhere, but I will repeat it here. 

With a strong imagination, you 
can make out in this picture some- 
thing that may be the roof of a 
house; something that may be a 
boat ; also a pale brown dab, that 
might mean the first idea of a 
statue; and a strip that you may, 
if you please, believe to be a river. 
Well, the story was this, as dear 
old Mr. Landor made it up, and 
repeated tillhe believed. Rembrandt 
was out one day on the river. It 
came on to rain; he had no canvas 
with him, so he went into the farm- 
house — roof indicated—in the 
garden of which stood the statue 
—the first idea sketched —and 
asked the good woman for a piece 
of cloth whereon to paint. She 
had none handy, but tore off a 
piece of her gown and gave it to 
him. Hence the sketch, which he 
bought for two-and-sixpence and 
gave tome. He also gave me two 
‘Wilsons,’ two ‘ Morlands,’ and a 
‘Gainsborough ;’ and on his death- 
bed, he left me a box of, I believe, 
really valuable pictures. But I did 
not accept the legacy. Though I 
knew then, and know still better 
now, that the pictures he gave me 
at Bath were absolute rubbish, not 
worth the frames in which they 
were placed, yet Mr. Landor him- 
self believed them of value, else he 
would not have given them. 

When he bought anything that 
he thought would please me, he 
used to have a standing joke about 
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being ruined. ‘It has cost quite a 
sum!’ he used always to say. ‘I 
shall be entirely ruined after this !’ 
How well I remember the sweet 
smile—who that knew him does 
not remember that sweet, almost 
plaintive smile of his !—with which 
he used to make his little speech, 
‘It has cost quite a sum !’—bringing 
his lips together on the last word. 
Sometimes he would laugh as he 
said it. I used to dread his laugh ! 
Like his anger, it was sudden, ab- 
rupt, exaggerated, uncontrollable. 
It used to break out at first with 
some kind of moderation, then grow 
and grow till it became a deafening 
roar; and, like thunder among the 
mountains, one never knew when 
the peal was over; for after a few 
seconds of quiet, out it came again, 
worse and louder than ever. When 
he laughed and Pomero barked— 
and Pomero always barked when- 
ever he laughed—it was Bedlam in 
that small room in beautiful Bath. 

With all his fury and passion 
and pride, and his thousand other 
faults, his manners to ladies—unless 
they offended him—were singularly 
respectful and courteous. Up to 
quite the last years of his English 
life, he used to take them down to 
the street door, and stand bare- 
headed while he handed them into 
the carriage ; and no one was more 
severe than he on the lounging 
slipshod manners of the present 
day, which he said every woman 
should resent as a personal affront 
to herself. 

I met him first in 1847, when he 
was seventy-three years of age. 
Long before this, I had learnt his 
Imaginary Conversations by heart, 
and was his enthusiastic admirer, 
without knowing whether the 
author was dead or alive, or where 
he lived, or, in fact, anything about. 
him. Iwas visiting Dr. Brabant in 
Bath, and we were at Mr. Empson’s 
‘old curiosity ’’ shop, when we saw 
what seemed a noble-looking old 
man, badly dressed in shabby snuff- 
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coloured clothes, a dirty old blue 
necktie, unstarched cotton shirt— 
with a front more like a nightgown 
than a shirt—and ‘knubbly’ apple- 
pie boots. But underneath the 
rusty old hat-brim gleamed a pair 
of quiet and penetrating grey-blue 
eyes; the voice was sweet and 
masterly; the manner that of a 
man of rare distinction. Dr. Bra- 
bant spoke to him, and his sister 
Miss Hughes whispered to me, ‘That 
is Mr. Landor.’ I was taken by 
surprise. Here stood in the flesh 
one of my great spiritual masters ; 
one of my most revered intellec- 
tual guides. I remember how the 
blood came into my face as I dashed 
up to him with both hands held 
out, and said: ‘Mr. Landor? oh! 
is this Mr. Landor?’ as if he had 
been a god suddenly revealed. And 
I remember the amused smile with 
which he took both my hands in 
his,and said : ‘And who is this little 
girl, I wonder?’ From that hour 
we were friends: and 1 thank God 
I can say truthfully, that never for 
one hour, one moment, afterwards 
were we anything else. For twelve 
long, dear years, we were father 
and daughter; we never called 
each other anything else ; he never 
signed himself to me, or wrote to 
me, as anything else; and in the 
last sad clouded days of his life, 
had not the circumstances of my 
own life been so changed as to 
render it impossible, I would have 
gone with him to Italy, and I would 
not have left him again while he 
lived. But if the circumstances of 
my life had not been so changed, 
and I had still been able to visit 
him, and make his lodgings his 
home, as in olden times, he would 
never have needed to have gone 
back to Italy. Of this I am sorrow- 
fully convinced. Icould have kept 
him from the pain and misery that 
overtook him. 
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Of all that sad and bad story to 
which I am alluding, I can say but 
little; for I knew neither of the 
ladies implicated. But of one thing 
I am swre, that his affection for 
‘Erminie’ was not the feeling his 
enemies have made it out to be. 
In his madness, he wrote some bad 
things enough about the matter; 
but he never wilfully said a word 
that could shock the most sensitive 
girl; and I am as certain as of my 
own existence, that he never showed 
any feeling whatsoever of the kind 
I mean. 

In conclusion, I feel that some 
apology is due for the egotism of 
this paper; but nothing else was 
practicable. I did not mean to write 
the story of his life, as was said in the 
beginning: I only wished to set forth 
the character of my dear old friend 
and father, as I knew it. And as I 
knew it mainly in its loveliest and 
tenderest aspect, it seemed to me 
something of a religious duty to do 
what I could to redress, by my 
testimony, the unjust balance of 
public opinion by which he has been 
weighed only according to his de- 
merits. And it must be remembered, 
that if the picture of him at his 
worst is true, so also is that when 
at his best; and that a man’s cha- 
racter is not to be judged as one 
judges of a rope, as no stronger 
than at its weakest point ; no better 
than at its worst. If Mr. Landor 
had great faults, he had also great 
virtues ; and it is only simple justice 
to take the last as well as the first, 
and to allow our condemnation of 
the one to be tempered by our 
love and admiration of the other. 
Stormy, passionate, and misguided 
as he was, he was also tender, noble, 
and aspiring; ifa reckless foe, he 
was also a faithful friend ; if a lion 
in his wrath, yet could a little child 
lead him by his love. 
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GOVERNMENT FROM ABOVE AND FROM BELOW. 


OPIOUS as is our language, it 

is not quite equal to our ever- 
developing political thought. Self- 
government was once a word of the 
moral vocabulary, much the same as 
self-control. We now use the 
phrase—Loeal Self-government, but 
find it rather awkward. The Ger- 
mans and French supplant it by the 
Greek phrase Autonomy. Not that 
in such self-government we imply 
any real sovereignty, or indepen- 
dence of a superior and central 
authority, which we value as much 
as ever. To unite the claims of 
local and central power, is nearly 
the greatest problem for modern 
times. We were about to write— 
for modern statesmen; but were 


checked by remembering the rather 
clumsy title which we have written 
above: for there are many who 
gravely doubt whether statesmen 
ought to initiate anything. Since 


Talleyrand, we have become accus- 
tomed to the formula of constitu- 
tionalism, ‘The king reigns, but 
governs not:’ in which was implied, 
or thought to be implied, that his 
ministry governs. Nevertheless, 
facts seem to say, that this is a 
mistake. A ministry executes 
either the bidding of its party, the 
bidding of a parliamentary majority, 
or the bidding of public opinion— 
indicated partly by public meetings, 
partly by the newspapers. It is 
not only Radicals who think that 
rule ought to come from below; 
Whigs and Tories also have avowed 
that, until the popular breeze rises, 
ministers can do nothing but routine 
in home business or in momentous 
foreign affairs. They may move 
freely enough—or might not long 
back—in colonial or Indian affairs, 
or in dealings with minor poten- 
tates; but that ‘ governing’ which 
might have seemed peculiarly de- 
manded from them, is in some sense 
slipping out of their hands. The 


tendency of this development which 
confounds our nomenclature, and 
perhaps our intellects, deserves to 
be more closely considered. 

Where instinct is powerful, there 
is something to be said for anarchy. 
Do not the coral insects build noble 
reefs, able to resist the waves of the 
Pacific? A Stephenson or a Hawk- 
shaw has hard work to rival them ; 
though they work blindly, under no 
other governor than the divine 
particula awre within. Engineers 
who seek to attain equal stability, 
find their account in abandoning 
the elements to their own random 
action. A breakwater is made by 
flinging huge stones into the sea, 
and leaving the waves to riot upon 
them. ‘The sea best knows where 
to put them,’ is the workman’s for- 
mula, <A stiff gale of wind packs 
them well: a tempest wedges them 
so firmly, that little is to be after- 
wards feared. Wars and tumults, 
which are the storms of nations, do 
a like rude work, and often make 
solid foundations, it cannot be de- 
nied. But to be tossed about like 
stones by the wave, is not to be 
coveted by human beings. We are 
all agreed, that however great the 
ultimate benefit of some wars, 
which decide mightily problems 
otherwise untractable, they are an 
immediate enormous calamity, and 
often leave behind them wounds 
very slow to heal. Much the same 
is to be said of that treatment of 
national questions which comes 
entirely from below. 

The natural history of them is 
generally as follows :—Men in office 
proceed as nearly in routine as 
circumstances permit. Legislators 
vehemently avoid everything which 
can be called a ‘ new principle,’ and 
work chiefly under the influence of 
powerful classes. It is no one’s 
duty to look a-head, and one who 
does so can hardly get a hearing. 
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Every minister has enough to do, 
while confining himself to the task 
to which he is, as it were, driven : 
indeed, the ministry collectively 
fears criticism from avowed and 
powerful opponents, and dreads to 
make new enemies. Hence of 
necessity the weaker part of the 
community is neglected, and evils 
accumulate. The weaker part is 
the larger part. Disorder and 
misery attain a deplorable extension, 
sometimes a dreadful virulence, be- 
fore it becomes known to those in 
whose hands are the political re- 
medies. By that time the evils 
have become social and moral as 
well as political: some therefore 
doubt whether any political remedy 
can avail, or is to the purpose. 
Also a strong measure being now 
needful, there is much timidity and 
many opposite interests: hence 
long delays, even after the evil is 
notorious. During this whole time, 


the unfortunate units of the nation 
are tossed about and ground up as 


stones by the waves; until—in 
some countries by insurrection, in 
others by mysterious conflagrations, 
in our own at present by a formid- 
able increase of pauperism, in Ire- 
land often by agrarian outrages— 
the executive authorities and the 
parliament, where there is a parlia- 
ment, are forced into the conviction 
that ‘something must be done.’ 
Thus, prevention is not attempted, 
but only a tardy remedy which at 
best provides only for the future. 
How many hearts are broken by 
this course? How many persons 
are miserably demoralised ? 

It is certainly alarming to reflect 
how little the increase of knowledge 
and refinement, or the acceptance 
of a superior religion, saves great 
nations from the disorganisations 
and miseries which historically we 
know to work the decay and down- 
fall of empires. Everywhere the 
course of things seems to be the 
growth of huge towns, with un- 
known masses of neglected popula- 
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tion, while vast areas of country 
are ijl-peopled or dispeopled. The 
rustics are lessened in numbers, and 
not improved in quality. Parks 
and pleasure-grounds increase, from 
which fruit-trees and crops are 
banished. Platanus celebs evincit 
aulmos. The rich become richer ; 
and if we may not say, the poor 
poorer—for none are so poor as 
slaves ; yet we must add, pauperism 
becomes an institution, and crinie a 
fixed mode of life as much as in days 
of open brigandage. When these 
phenomena appear, not in one 
nation of Christendom, but in all, 
nearly in proportion to the increase 
of wealth ; when we see in Repub- 
lican New York what are the effects 
of letting things take their course, 
and believing that the chief business 
of the State is barely to secure that 
traffickers shall traffic and make 
gain; there is abundant reason for 
desiring that men in power shall be 
able to look a-head. 

Nor is it solely in what are called 
old countries that we find our grave 
deficiency ; a deficiency which puts 
us nearly on a par with ancient 
Romans or Carthaginians. How do 
matters stand in our colonies ? 
Englishmen, uprooted from their 
own habits and laws, settle in the 
neighbourhood of barbarous fo- 
reigners, who are at one moment 
friends or servants—and then gene- 
rally despised—at another moment 
formidable thieves or enemies. No 
general principles are laid down 
beforehand how they are to be dealt. 
with. Neither to the colonists, nor 
indeed to their governor, is it clear, 
whether the savages are regarded 
as a foreign state, with whom we 
are to deal as equals, outside of our 
own polity; or, if not, what else 
and how else. If they are included 
within our rule, are they our fellow- 
citizens? or what are their rights, 
and how are we to prosecute their 
wrongs? How is land to be ob- 
tained by us? If peaceably and 
righteously, it must be by purchase 
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from those who have a right to sell. 
By what process do we ascertain in 
whom that right is vested? Where 
are the courts which are to judge 
between them and us in case of 
dispute? To whatever colony we 
turn, in all it is notorious that, ex- 
cept by William Penn, in Pennsyl- 
vania, none of these most necessary 
questions were answered before- 
hand. From the neglect inevitably 
arise quarrels, bloodfeuds, wars ; 
and when these are once begun, 
neither side is likely thoroughly to 
know the other’s case; and great 
calamities must be endured before 
both are willing to make a com- 
promise which can stand. Our 
colonies are largely peopled by a 
refuse population, who ought to be 
under a sterner rule, yet in fact 
have far more freedom, than in the 
mother country. If our colonial 
governors are no longer appointed 
because they cannot decently be 
promoted at home, how long is it 
since we reformed that practice ? 
Was it not even more mischievous 
before they had parliaments of their 
own than afterwards? Thus law- 
lessness and recklessness may seem 
to have been provided for, and all 
power of remedy is lost by the 
mother country. Nothing, it is to 
be feared, is now left in New Zea- 
land or South Africa, but lingering 
and torturing war which shall at 
last settle essential principles. If 
in Australia and Van Diemen’s 
Land the case for us is not so bad, 
it is simply because the savages 
were feebler and less dangerous : 
no praise to our wisdom or our 
morality. In Van Diemen’s Land 
the native has vanished before us 
as the wolf in England. 
Englishmen fondly believe that 
such evils are of necessity. They 
even dream of a ‘ Jaw of nature’ en- 


forcing it, and thus palliate their 
own deeds. But opposite facts forbid 


suchexculpation. We alluded just 
now to William Penn; that alone 
might suffice to show that quarrels 
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with aninferior race can be avoided, 
when the higher race is resolved not 
to fight, and that our conscious su- 
periority in war is parent to the 
‘law of nature’ just alluded to. 
The low-minded, avaricious and 
reckless settler is allowed by our 
anarchical principles to implicate 
the whole colony in calamity, and 
the mother country in anxiety and 
expense, beside the blood of our 
soldiers. But look again at Brigham 
Young. It is not flattering to us 
that a Mormon should surpass us 
in morality and in success; but he 
made the great discovery that it 
was cheaper.to feed the red man 
than to fight him, and by acting on 
that principle, has wholly avoided 
quarrels. Happily we can add, that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, being 
able to exercise upon its whole area 
a control over Englishmen not else- 
where attempted, has long remained 
on excellent terms with the native 
American race. Whether asa result 
of that fact, we do not exactly know; 
but Canada has happily learned the 
same secret, and philanthropists of 
the United States are beginning to 
look with surprise and admiration at 
our success. President Grant not 
long back, as General of the Repub- 
lic, announced officially that to kill 
one Indian demanded twelve lives 
of United States’ soldiers and one 
million dollars. That is a result of 
having one law for the English race 
and another law for the Indians; 
who are treated neither as a foreign 
and independent power, nor yet as 
fellow citizens. But round and in 
the British possessions the Indians 
are dealt with as fellow citizens, and 
by this simple method good will is 
preserved. 

Moreover, to forbid our supposing 
that any long experience, great 
wisdom, or late-developed morality 
is needed to solve these important 
problems —the relation of the 
Peruvian Incas to the ruder peoples 
around them is very instructive. 
It is sufficiently attested that these 
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were neither conquered nor kept in 
subjection by violence, but were 
won over by the beneficence and 
wisdom of the superior power, which 
having first conciliated them, next 
gave to them such great works as 
France executes for Algeria, and 
England of late for India. To begin 
with these, is to conquer by love 
and keep in firm loyalty. To end 
with them seldom earns gratitude, 
and often does but afford a tool and 
means of insurrection. 

Who can read history without the 
heart-ache? The tale is very uni- 
form, with the European races at 
least, that men of violence—auda- 
cious and unscrupulous robbers— 
seize on persons, property and land, 
and establish their will as law for 
future times. Quarrelling among 
themselves,they have to buy by some 
concessions the support of those 
whom they have trampled down; 
and by a series of such concessions, 
in the wear and tear of centuries, 
vast improvements in detail take 
place: the old violences are forgot- 
ten by the people, men of lowest 
station rise into high places, and the 
nation perhaps believes itself free. 
Free it may be, in so far as subjection 
to law is freedom: but unless that 
law be wise and just, the more 
sacred it is made, the deeper are its 
ravages. Surely then, every nation 
whose history this outline sketches, 
(and it is the history of every 
European kingdom) eminently 
needs a Council of the Wise— 
a Wittenagemote—year by year sit- 
ting, to reform the old laws of bar- 
barous and violent days, without 
exempting from examination and re- 
construction anything on the ground 
of its antiquity. Primd facie indeed, 
antiquity may suggest barbarism, if 
it be a law of privilege. Now in 
fact this idea is in part realised 
(if accidentally) by the institution 
of parliaments ; and just in so far as 
parliaments have been able to legis- 
late in ajudicialand purely impartial 
spirit, the laws have been improved 
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everywhere. But neither kings nor 
barons desire too much justice ; law- 
yers and merchants coalesce with 
them against the ‘lower’ people. 
In the course of centuries the lower 
classes learn, that the parliament 
legislates plentifully against them, 
and little for them; that it is an 
organ in the hands of others, and 
that their interests are little cared 
for, unless they make a noise and 
infuse alarm. Eminently this has 
been English internal history for a 
full century past. Under the Stuarts 
our Parliament earned its credit as 
saving law and liberty, when lost 
all over Europe by the usurpations 
of the kings. On that credit the 
Parliament lived during four reigns, 
in the last of which the final wounds 
were given to the independence of 
ourmunicipalities. Butwhen George 
III. ascended the throne, the nation 
at large felt profoundly that Parlia- 
ment was the tool of the great nobles, 
and that through the tampering of 
the crown with the municipalities 
election was of little national avail. 
Thenceforward ‘ agitation’ (such is 
the political phrase) has been taken 
up into fixed service. It was re- 
garded by the people as vital, and 
by statesmen at first as dangerous 
and seditious ; afterwards, asa thing 
to be tolerated,—to be counted on, 
—finally, to be desired when it 
helped them in Parliament. 

Of course we all know that we 
cannot do without it : not the less is 
it a grievance that we cannot. When 
we are aware of definite evils and 
injustices, we are glad to petition 
Parliament against them. Expe- 
rience indeed teaches us that this 
is the only hopeful way, and many 
improve upon the method by adding 
seditious or threatening conduct to 
petition. . But the grievance at 
which we point is the fact, that 
evil is never prevented, but only 
remedied (more or less) after count- 
less suffering has revealed it; no 
statesman being snfficiently atleisure 
to look forward, or having any 
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chance of being attended to, if he 
attempt anything important, until 
after a storm of agitation and con- 
vulsion in the country. Noone can 
say that this is a desirable process. 
This is Government from below. To 
this our public men have, it seems, 
become so accustomed, that they 
count on it as something normal and 
constitutional. The phrase ‘His 
Majesty’s Agitation’ was invented, 
we believe, in Lord Grey’s ministry 
during the movement of 1832. 
Grant that, when such a movement 
is past, one may rejoice that a neces- 
sary act has been so wrested out ; 
yet surely the danger of the process 
ought to induce thoughtful men and 
prudent magistrates to forestal it in 
the future. Let us revert to one 


critical topic, which has been utterly 
forbidden in Parliament by the 
overwhelming power of the land- 
lord class—the laws of land. What 
can be so dangerous, as that this 
topic should become a great staple 
of agitation? What so likely to 


introduce into politics that most 
disastrous of all party divisions, the 
contest of poor against rich? Be- 
sides, when men have appointed re- 
presentatives to do a work, namely, 
to pass needful laws and to repeal 
the needless or hurtful, it is to be 
expected that they will do it, with- 
out being driven forward or wafted 
on by the blast of popular indigna- 
tion. If legislators profess that the 
initiative must come from below, 
they either profess an ultra-demo- 
cratic creed, or they court anarchy. 

The reader must not suppose that 
we write as desiring, or imagining, 
or dreaming of an imperial or 
imperious minister who can both 
initiate and carry great measures 
against the judgment of the nation. 
No English minister has or can have 
or ought to haveavery large latitude 
of action: but he may either march 
with the van or drag at the rear of 
the national movement, where there 
is great, visible, perhaps convulsive 
action. Nothing that we can write 
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will tend to our getting a minister 
who combines prudence and genius 
like a Cavour. Itis not so much to 
action that we refer, as to open- 
hearted suggestion, and that expres- 
sion of judgment which stimulates 
or creates public opinion. Events 
and institutions with us so work, as 
to put a seal on the lips of ministers 
as to all that they desire and all 
which they judge ought to be done, 
until the time comes that they are 
prepared to do it. (This is not 
wholly true, but nearly true : oppo- 
site conduct is the exception, and is 
generally censured as ‘imprudent;’ 
that is, inconvenient to their party.) 
But in fact, if ministers were not so 
hard worked and hard pressed by 
fear of overthrow ;—if they could 
calmly study what is best, instead 
of thinking what there is a chance of 
carrying against opponents; if the 
same men had not the double 
task of legislation and of executive 
action;—there is no reason in the 
nature of things why any ‘great’ 
measures should be ordinarily 
needed. Small measures, coming 
continuously and early enough, 
would prevent a thousand evils, 
without offence or alarm, and we 
should be saved beforehand from the 
dangers and sufferings of anarchy. 
For anarchy is not too strong a 
word for that under which we have 
long been suffering. We will not 
say, look at Ireland. We will not 
dwell on executive, but legislative 
matters. Look at the history of 
churches, of education, of modern 
manufacturing, of mines, of agri- 
cultural gangs; look at the poor- 
laws, at criminal law, at commercial 
legislation, at the railways. In all 
we find the same broad phenome- 
na—a total absence of prevision 
—evils on a great scale from the 
want of it—partial remedies at last, 
if remedies at all, after pressure 
from without. These things are 
too notorious to dwell on: in regard 
to the last-named, it might be said 
that foresight was impossible, only 
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that every other nation has made 
its railway system more wisely than 
we ; and probably in noother nation 
would the lawcourts have permitted 
companies to squander the money 
of shareholders on objects different 
from that for which alone it was 
contributed. But we venture to 
dwell a little on that vital topic, 
National Churches and Public Edu- 
cation. 

These were but one and the same 
topic in the estimate of our an- 
cestors, as indeed with some modern 
speculators—eminently with Cole- 
ridge. To expect obedience to na- 
tional law, and the morality which 
it comprises, from masses of the 
unorganised and untaught—to ac- 
count such men as citizens and 
equals—was always held to be self- 
confuting. To curb them with a 
strong hand, to allow them only in- 
ferior rights, to deal despotically 
with them as often as convenient— 
is a policy at least intelligible, and, 
if strictly temporary, sometimes a 
wise policy. But if we systemati- 
“ally avow them to be our fellow- 
citizens, we must secure to them 
the organisation and instruction of 
citizens. Literature and its de- 
velopments having grown up under 
the Church, our ancestors naturally 
identified the National Church and 
the National Education. Pious men 
bequeathed property for the two 
objects as though they were one; 
nor was it imagined that any should 
rebel against ‘the Church by law 
established’ in order to gain intel- 
lectual culture and retain upright- 
ness of conscience. When experi- 
ence brought the fact to light, per- 
secution was the remedy with our 
Tudors and Stuarts. With the 
Revolution and William of Orange 
came in the principle of ‘tolera- 
tion,’ which practically meant, con- 
nivance at the non-instruction of 
citizens. Dissenters were excluded 
by the fact of their dissent from 
the Church schools, low or high ; 
and the State winked at it. They 
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had to form their own libraries and 
colleges, and educate their own 
poorer members. Meanwhile the 
clergy, triumphant over them 
mainly through the perfidy of 
Charles II., had become so secu- 
larised, and the Parliament so lan- 
guid in religious interest, that no 
new developments of the Church 
system took place, to meet the wants 
of towns growing in population. 
That every large town should be 
swollen by a disorganised mob, un- 
known to State authorities, and 
untouched by public instruction, 
appears to have been accepted as 
the normal condition of freedom. 
After 180 years of this regimen, we 
see too plainly the fruits. 

Many honest lovers of freedom, 
heartily believing in human pro- 
gress, suppose that nothing is 
wanted but a little more freedom, 
and then things will right them. 
selves. Let events reply. On the 
one hand look to New York, and 
see what freedom without culture 
yields. Ignorant Irishmen and Ger- 
mans unaccustomed to exercise 
power, fleeing from hard circum- 
stances at home, find their votes to 
be courted, and that by an instinc- 
tive union they may exercise a go- 
vernment from below. In conse- 
quence, base men easily rise into 
power, mounting on their igno- 
rance, to the disgrace of the com- 
munity and with endless mischief, 
We do not forget how much the 
Germans have been enlightened by 
the late war: so severe an instruc- 
tor is not desirable. We not the 
less see the tendency of disorganised 
masses. But next, how does free- 
dom, when waking from her surfeit 
and regaining sobriety, put a term 
to these evils ? By insisting on 
measures which quiet and moral 
Englishmen are apt to malign as 
despotic. Precisely as the freest- 
hearted men in the Northern Union 
called out during the war for sus- 
pension of Habeas Corpus, and for 
a strengthening of the executive 
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arm, so both in the United States 
and in the signally free colonies of 
England the movement is strong 
and steady in favour of education 
practically universal, and compul- 
sory if need be. Side by side with 
this goes a restriction, which many 
here call despotic, on traffic in 
intoxicating drink. To exercise the 
rights of citizen freedom, the minds 
and hearts of citizens are needful ; 
and therefore we must insist that 
instruction shall be carried home to 
the individual, and that society 
shall not be afflicted by a mob of 
marauders, unknown and irrespon- 
sible. 

Connected with this is the ques- 
tion of a parent’s right. While 
parents fulfil their duties to chil- 
dren, no one can desire to interfere 
between them. When a parent 
unnaturally neglects or cruelly at- 
tacks the body of his child, by 
famine, cold, or blows, the law 
interferes, and will not let him 
starve or murder. But what if the 
parent train the child to nothing 
but crime,—so rearing it, that a 
life of honest industry becomes 
almost impossible? Many a father 
lives in idleness, and sends out his 
children to beg; beats them if they 
come home empty-handed, and 
pampers himself, as best he may, 
out of the fruits of their beggary. 
If a father neglects that first duty, 
of nurturing his offspring, does he 
retain any rights as father ? Pater, 
we are told, superseded the word 
genitor, when by the social recogni- 
tion of marriage the genitor took on 
himself the duty of feeder (pater= 
pastor). Previously the mother, 
not the father, had the sole right 
over the child, as she had the sole 
care and trouble for it. The un- 
natural and impious abuse of a 
father’s power should certainly 
cancel his legal rights,—we do not 
add, annul his legal responsibility. 
Though, in fact, if we could learn 
the history of these families, it 
would often be found that there had 
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been no legal marriage. The matter 
at which we now point is this: 
that for the injured children of 
our towns, and of our agricultural 
gangs, compulsory education is 
chiefly or alone needful; yet it can- 
not be had without a decisive inter- 
ference against a father’s or mo- 
ther’s power. Mothers too, when 
infatuated by drink, become stony 
at heart towards their little ones, 
and will pawn for a few glasses of 
gin the clothes given them by a 
compassionate stranger. Alas! we 
touch on the skirt of a vast and 
terrible subject. It is impossible 
to instruct the children of sots, 
without feeding, clothing and hous- 
ing them also,—in short, without 
adopting them by the thousand as 
children of the State,—unless the 
drink be forcibly withheld from the 
sot, as a weapon from the insane. 
Indeed several of the States in 
America have hit on this very 
method,—to treat drunkenness as 
an insanity. We certainly shrink 
from the proposal, that any parents 
shall be allowed by mere easy mis- 
conduct to shift on the State the 
burden of caring for their children. 
It is clear by the experience of 
foundling hospitals how fatally this 
would operate. We see no other 
issue, than that drunkenness; 
whether public or private, should 
be held an offence, lowering a 
parent’s rights but not impairing 
his responsibilities; an offence, 
which, if repeated, would subject 
him not only to special forfeiture of 
a parent’s rights, but special taxa- 
tion for his child, with stringent 
means of enforcement. Yet who 
can hope to screw payment out of a 
sot, if we allow the drink to be per- 
petually held under his nose? In 
any way it is manifest, that to get 
rid of ever-increasing mischiefs we 
need much intensifying of whole- 
some government. 

The cruelties and othermonstrous 
evils of the agricultural gangs have 
afflicted our imaginations of late as 
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something quite new; and they have 
been a new revelation, yet they are 
not new in fact. This is our way. 
Under new industrial dev elopments, 
as, from the steam engine in mines 
and manufactories,— it is quite 

impossible for the central legisla- 
ture to be omniscient or prescient. 
Laws against unimagined offences 
cannot exist: hence evilofa new type 
grows up gradually, and becomes 

known to the legislature only after 
it is matured and deadly ; ‘after a 
new generation has been reared in 
new habits and inured to it; after 
buildings have been erected and 
vast capital sunk, on the expectation 
that it is not to be interfered with: 
and then,—the power of vested in- 
terests is exerted to support it. 
Among the causes of this, is the 
great unwillingness of Parliament 
to pass Jaws in broad and simple 
terms; which is the only way of 
approximating to that state of 
lee in which Law shall become 
identical with Morality, and lose its 
arbitrary elements. But an over- 
worked Parliament, agitated by 
party-eonflicts, has not the judicial 
temperament and tranquil leisure 

needed for such law. 

The cry of Pauperism so loudly 
sounded from East London, is sadly 
reverberated from Liverpool and 
from Edinburgh; nay, everywhere 
the increase of violent crime, poor- 
rates, jail-rates, and other burdens 
from the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks, is bitterly bewailed. But 
upon these comes a new alarm, 
and something worse than an alarm, 
from the Cotton districts. It had 
been fondly hoped, during the 
American civil war, that, so soon 
as it terminated, the crops of cot- 
ton and the whole trade would 
resume their previous course. So 
firm was this conviction, so great 
the infatuation of individuals, 
that all through the war an exten- 
sive building went on of new mills 
furnished with the newest improve- 
ments in machinery. Now, on the 
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coutrary, it is far more plausible to 
forebode that the cotton trade of 
England will never regain its pre- 
eminent position. Were these dan- 
gers unforeseen? On the contrary 
they were both foreseen and pointed 
out, alike by individuals and by 
Chambers of Commerce; and were 
pressed upon the attention of Go- 
vernments always over-occupied, 
always unwilling to undertake any 
business which they could possibly 
defer ; moreover prepossessed, both 
enough and toe much, with a 
jealousy, in itself wise, against 
doing what it belongs to the 
trader to do. The traders who 
urged their suit were not unac- 
quainted with political economy 
and the doctrine of Laissez-faire ; 
but they pleaded that it had its 
limits,— that there were things 
which no private persons could do ; 
that obstacles created by Govern- 
ment, only Government could re- 
move; and that when a trade over- 
spread a great area, involving the 
fortunes of an entire population, 
its failure would be a public ca- 
lamity, to say nothing of the pro- 
spects to the Exchequer. The 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
did what it could by sending agents 
of its own to India, in hope of pro- 
moting the growth and exportation 
of Indian cotton to England; but 
the impediments from want of road 
or watercarriage, with the pecu- 
liarities of Indian taxation which 
disinclined English capitalists to 
risk at once their fortunes against 
incalculable elements and _ their 
lives against the climate,—besides 
the fixed habits of the natives,— 
made progress very slow. The 
enormous danger of depending on 
slave culture was well understood. 
It was foreseen that rebellion might 
suddenly cut off our whole supply 
of cotton from America, and that 
freedom would probably take the 
women (that is, half the labourers) 
off the fields. Two things were 
not foreseen, which now threaten 
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the trade or are actually pressing 
it down. The one is, that the 
Southern States of America are no 
longer satisfied with depending on 
the North for food, and are turning 
their cotton fields to a new purpose. 
The other; that the English people, 
by the temporary scarcity of cotton, 
are become less and less dependent 
upon it. That this is, on the whole, 
to be regretted, it may be impos- 
sible to say. Our ancestors found 
wool to be excellently suited to our 
wet and chilly climate: only in a 
few sunny months did linen and 
muslin appear suited for outward 
show. ‘The Welsh have continued 
to prefer woollen garments, and 
except for partial internal wear, 
cotton has no intrinsic advantages 
to us. It belongs to a vulgar and 
unwise taste to prefer under our sky 
two flimsy cotton gowns to one of 
wool or mixed stuff; and there is 
much to indicate that the great 
start given to our woollen manufac- 
tures during the cotton famine will 
not be lost again. In fact, that 
famine continues. The insane panic 
which seized the Indian cotton 
merchants when the Confederate 
armies in the United States were 
crushed, inflicted a ruin which still 
paralyses the trade in India. The 
price of raw cotton is 50 per cent. 
greater than it was in 1861, and 
cotton goods in our market sell 
only at 15 per cent. higher. The 
customer, apparently, goes without 
the article, if a higher price is de- 
manded. A wide-spread strike from 
the Trades Unions has long been 
threatened, because masters who are 
working their mills at an actual loss, 
desire to lowerthe wages. All these 
things necessarily make the imme- 
diate future of our most important 
manufacturing district very gloomy. 
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Now, what is this to our present 
purpose ? We are not blaming any 
one statesman, nor any one mi- 
nistry ; but the more one exculpates 
individuals, the more the old in- 
ference comes back upon us, that 
the system is to blame. If our 
principles force ministers to carry 
economic ‘ Laissez-faire’ into poli- 
tical neglect and blindness, this is a 
formidable evil, very apt to make a 
constitutional state less wise than a 
despotic monarchy, and thereby to 
raise hankerings after despotism. 
If we are asked, ‘What is our 
remedy? Are we preaching de- 
spair? Is this a mere jeremiad ? 
What is the use of finding fault, if 
we propose nothing?’ we reply: 
We do not preach despair, and we 
do not believe that evils are without 
a remedy, if intelligent men were 
in earnest to seek for it. But 
physic is proverbially nasty ; everu 
change pinches somebody ; all re- 
form which goes beyond small 
routine startles the timid and in- 
vites attack from the pugnacious. 
Proposals from us will not be 
listened to with deference. They 
may contain a germ exceedingly 
precious, yet may need partial cor- 
rection of a friendly kind, such as 
we cannot expect, until the parties 
whose rivalry distracts. the nation 
feel a deeper patriotic alarm at 
possible common calamity, At 
present it may be wiser only to 
invite our readers to, study the 
disease, and consider whether we 
have overstated it. The remedies 
for Pauperism, Proletarianism, 
Vice and Crime, cannot be single 
nor superficial. They will demand 
much sacrifice of prejudice and of 
selfishness, much devotion of time 
and tranquil thought. 

F. W. Newman. 
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(* the eighth of June, 1870, the 

busiest brain and busiest hand 
that ever guided pen over paper 
finished their appointed work, and 
that pen was laid aside for ever. 
Words of its inditing were sure 
of immediately reaching and being 
welcomed by a larger number of 
men and women than those of any 
other living writer—perhaps of any 
writer who has ever lived. 

About six o’clock on that sum- 
mer evening, having done his 
day’s work with habitual assiduity, 
Charles Dickens sat down to dinner 
with some members of his family. 
He had complained of headache, 
but neither he nor anyone felt the 
least apprehension. The pain in- 
creased, his head drooped forward, 
and he never spoke again. Breath- 
ing went on for four-and-twenty 
hours, and then there was nothing 


left but a cold corpse, dismay, and 


sorrow. When the sad news was 
made public it fell with the shock 
of a personal loss on the hearts of 
countless millions, to whom the 
name of the famous author was like 
that of an intimate and dear friend. 

For five-and-thirty years his keen 
observation and his exuberant and 
vivacious fancy had issued in an 
incessant bright stream of story- 
telling—a series of books readable 
beyond rivalry, describing his own 
time to itself in a new and striking 
style; heightening the familiar so as 
to give it an artistic impressiveness, 
enriching it with humour, softening 
it with sympathies, mingling shrewd 
sense with a fanciful picturesque- 
ness so as to produce the most un- 
expected effects out of commonplace 
materials, and discovering many 
quaint and strange things lurking 
in the midst of everyday life. 

A mere list of his fictitious per- 
sonages would be testimony enough 
to his copiousness and variety, as 
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well as to his surprising diligence as 
a worker,—one whose superabun- 
dant vitality urged him to date the 
hastiest note with the day of the 
month in words at length (as in one 
written on that ‘Eighth of June, 
1870’), to add a long flourish to his 
signature, and often, if not always, 
to sign his name on the envelope 
into the bargain. Perhaps of the 
many qualities that combined to pro- 
duce his unrivalled success, not the 
highest but the most unmistakable 
and most telling is his constant flow 
of animal spirits—his vivacity, his 
clearness and grip. He excels in 
gay, voluble people; rejoicing to 
speak for Sam Weller, for the 
lively rogues Jingle, Montague 
Tigg, Smangle, or for the good- 
humoured insolvents, Mr. Slum 
the poet, Dick Swiveller, or 
Wilkins Micawber. He delights to 
put his persons in active motion, 
walking, cricketing, skating, dan- 
cing, playing blindman’s buff, and 
what not, and he revels in a stage- 
coach journey. There is abundance 
of eating and drinking, especially 
at Christmas, which figures itself 
as it were a smoking mountain of 
roast turkeys and plum puddings, 
irrigated with rivers of punch. 

In fact—while impatient of time- 
honoured abuses and worn-out 
formulas, and pelting them with 
unmerciful ridicule—his tastes and 
modes of thought were essen- 
tially middle-class English. He 
was a Radical, it is true, but 
never obtrusively or wildly, and 
the reforms which he most de- 
sired were of a practical sort, aimed 
especially at the improvement of 
the condition of the working poor 
and their families. Landor used to 
say that ‘Dickens first discovered 
that the poor man had a heart;’ 
and certainly his brotherly kindness 
and pity, and intense horror of in- 
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justice to the weak, are not among 
the least of his claims to general re- 
gard. That the powerful and well- 
regulated business-faculty, the punc- 
tual, ready, unwearied practicality, 
which formed the basis of Dickens’s 
character, was ever at the service— 
with tender tact and _ kindness 
to boot—6f all who needed it, those 
who knew him best best know. 

In the ordinary intercourse of 
life his bright look, cheery grasp 
of hand, active and lively bearing, 
his tact and readiness in conversa- 
tion, his hearty laugh, and ready 
sympathy, and his general savoir 
faire, made him, as will be easily 
conceived, widely popular. His 
intimate circle was, all things con- 
sidered, perhaps a small one, and 
he seems to have taken pains to 
limit it, as a shrewd man who 
worked hard and liked his work, 
and who not only in his working 
but in his leisure hours pursued 
with determination and consistency 
his own natural bent. 

His fondness for all matters 
theatrical was well known. He 
was himself the very prince of 
amateur actors, and in his readings 
his remarkable mimetic powers 
enchanted countless audiences on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In fact, 
a story of his is like a drama for 
the fireside, furnished not only with 
situations and dialogue, but with 
appropriate scenery, gestures, action, 
by-play ; the author, scene-painter, 
stage-manager, and moreover the 
whole company, tragic and comic, 
male and female, from ‘stars’ to 
‘supers,’ being one and the same 
skilful individual. 

The figures impress one rather 
as impersonations than as persons. 
But how telling they are, and 
what a list of dramatis persone 
is that of the Theatre National 
Charles Dickens! His strong anti- 
humbug feeling shows itself in 
the portraitures of Job Trotter, 
Mr. Snawley, Stiggins the Shep- 
herd, the Reverend Chadband, 
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Mantalini, Skimpole, Turveydrop 
of ‘the deportment,’ ‘umble’ 
Uriah Heep, and with culminating 
effect in the great Mr. Pecksniff. 
Selfishness, whether in the gallant 
form of Steerforth, or in the mean 
one of Mr. Bray, the peevish invalid 
(in Nickleby) or Chevy Slime, is 
unsparingly exposed. He has quite 
a gallery of hard people and misers : 
Arthur Gride, Old Chuzzlewit, 
Ralph Nickleby, Gradgrind, the 
Murdstones, Mrs. Clennam, &c. 
His rascals—Squeers, Jonas Chuz- 
zlewit, Carker, Fagin, Sykes, and 
the Blind Beggar (in Itudge), and 
many more—are of the most un- 
compromising iniquity. His way 
is to catch a type (and he has 
caught a wonderful number of dis- 
tinct ones), grip it fast, put it into 
a number of appropriate situations, 
and illustrate by means of an 
endless play of fancies. His cha- 
racters are all humoristic, so to 
speak. He has no developed tragic 
character, and no pathetic, but he 
often places his personages in tragic 
and pathetic situations, and makes 
a strong impression mainly by 
his own conviction and earnestness, 
and his thorough working-out of 
his intention. 

The upper classes were almost 
entirely omitted from his early 
writings, and play but a small and 
not very dignified set of parts in the 
whole series; witness Sir Mulberry 
Hawke, Lord Frederick Verisopht, 
Sir Leicester and Lady Dedlock, 
Mrs. Skewton, Sir John Chester, 
Cousin Feenix, the Barnacles, Ve- 
neerings, and Podsnaps. On the 
other hand, there was nothing per- 
haps our author enjoyed so much, or 
that is more characteristic in him, 
than his loving portrayal of quiet, 
honest, cheerful, unselfish people, not 
polished by any means, not clever 
even, often decidedly slow-witted, 
but sound and after their own way 
shrewd of intellect, and with their 
hearts (as the saying is) emphati- 
cally in the right place: such are 
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John Browdie, Peggotty and Ham, 
Tim Linkinwater, John Peerybingle, 
Barkis, Joe Gargery, Captain Cuttle, 
and many other favourites. Tom 
Pinch and Tommy Traddles, with 
more refinement, are of the same 
order of character. Good-humour 
is a quality ranking very high in 
our author’s esteem. Mr. Pick- 
wick and the companions of his 
travels, Mr. Wardle and a host 
of minor characters, are notable 
for good-humour; and Cheerible 
Brothers and Mark Tapley overflow 
with it. The girls, too, as a rule, be- 
sides being for the most part plump 
and rosy, are full of good-humour 
and (except poor little Dora) house- 
keeping faculty. The ladies of a 
graver and higher style are apt to 
be tiresomely finespoken, either in 
a sentimental or a tragical vein; 
but the old women are exquisite : 
to name two only—think of Miss 
Betsy Trotwood and Mrs. Gamp. 
Lesser characters of many kinds, 
yet all distinct, crowd into one’s 
recollection: Mrs. Leo Hunter re- 
ceives her guests, Mrs. Wittiterly 
Janguishes on her sofa, Mrs. 
Nickleby utters her delightful 
pieces of entangled silliness; Mr. 
Dombey’s chin is in the air; Miss 
La Creevy skips by ; Miss Tox kisses 
the baby; Mr. Bumble frightens 
the little boys; Mr. Lillyvick quaffs 
his gin and water in the bosom of 
the Kenwigs family, while Newman 
Noggs (‘1 was once a gentleman— 
I was indeed’) creeps to his garret 
at the top of the house. We see 
Dick Swiveller at cribbage with the 
Marchioness, Smike limping with 
Nicholas along the Portsmouth road, 
Little Nell and her grandfather on 
their journey, Paul Dombey watch- 
ing the -sea, the Artful Dodger en- 
lightening Oliver’s innocent mind, 
little Davy Copperfield in Mr. Peg- 
gotty’s delightful house on the beach 
made out of an old boat, Mr. Toots 
putting on his ring, Bailey Junior 
performing his quaint freaks amoug 
the lodgers of the city boarding- 
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house at which Mr. Pecksniff and 
his daughters put up. 

It isa kind of ghostly and gro- 
tesque review, with odder regiments 
filing past than ever the militia or 
volunteer service could furnish. 
Here come the lawyers, and we 
recognise, among the rest, Dodson 
and Fogg, Sergeant Buzfuz, Samp- 
son Brass, Spenlow and Jorkins of 
Doctors’ Commons and Jaggers of 
the Old Bailey, and a host of skir- 
mishing clerks. Here are the 
doctors, the jaunty Bob Sawyer, 
the mild Mr. Chellips, the 
knowing Mr. Jobling among 
them; the actors, headed by Mr. 
Vincent Crummles, whom Mrs. 
Jarley follows, and a crowd of 
circus- riders, showmen, _ giants, 
dwarfs, &c.; the schoolmasters, 
from Dr. Blimber to Wackford 
Squeers; the landladies, Mrs. Bar- 
dell, Mrs. Raddal, Mrs. Crupp, Mrs. 
Lupin, Mrs. Todgers, and their 
compeers ; and now a wonderful 
squad of moneylenders, bailiffs, 
turnkeys, pawnbrokers, marine- 
store-keepers, thieves, policemen, 
crossing-sweepers, ragged children, 
beggars, and miscellaneous outcasts. 
Among these and their companions 
whet a number of individualised 
types of character, definitely grasped 
by means of an extraordinary ob- 
serving power and tellingly pre- 
sented by the exercise of a most 
copious and vivacious fancy! Some 
figures remain which must be 
reckoned mere farcical grotesques, 
such as the Fat Boy; and in some 
Dickens with his strong will and 
working power and self-contidence 
insisted on building up the humorous 
superstructure with no _ sufficient 
fundamental idea to rest it upon ; as 
Flintwinch, Quilp, Silas Wegg, Mr. 
Dick, Miss Mowcher, or Chuffey, 
or Mr. F.’saunt. These are failures 
on the author’s own ground, and 
exhibit many touches of his 
peculiar genius ; off his own ground, 
the failures while less grotesque are 
more complete, as in Rosa Dartle, 
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Edith Dombey, Lady Dedlock, 
Bradley Headstone, and in short 
all the highflown talkers, and per- 
haps all the heroes, heroines, 
and others whom he has attempted 
to construct out of the germs 
of ordinary human character and 
motive, and not out of a humorous 
typical conception. In accordance 
with this, too, we find that the 
general reflections on human life 
scattered through his writings are 
of little value, being either com- 
monplace or thin, or else farfetched 
and artificial ; though the subtleties 
of superficial observation are abun- 
dant beyond parallel. 

In landscape and still life de- 
scription he excelled, seizing with 
firm grasp the characteristics of a 
room, a house, a village, a city, a 
wide prospect, any locality he se- 
lected for his scene. Many out-of- 
the-way nooks of London and bits 
of the rural scenery of England 
appear on his canvas with distinct 
outlines and effective colouring. In 
fact, he was an artist. He decided 
on the effect to be produced, chose 
his point of view, and worked on 
steadily in his own way. Keen 
observation of facts, humorous 
seizure and often grotesque exagger- 
ation of the salient points, brilliant 
quasi-theatric expression of these ; 
such was his method, instilled by 
nature, matured by steady practice. 
He studied the world around him— 
first and mainly the English world— 
at once as his repertory of characters 
and situations, and as furnishing the 
audience whom he desired to please. 

As to his literary style, that was 
his own—striking, brilliant, not 
seldom odd, sometimes awkward, 
yet even then with its own sort of 
tact. He was artful and skilful, 


but never attained, and never seems 
to have sought to attain, the kind 
of art which conceals itself; a cer- 


tain care and elaboration were 
never absent; he took his aim care- 
fully (he was in dress and in every 
other respect the opposite of a 
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negligent man) and usually hit the 
mark. 

His tastes, as we have said, 
were strongly, though not blindly, 
middle-class British, and he was 
nowise ashamed of them. He made 
no pretence of caring for old 
pictures, or classic music, or poetry 
as a special thing. He enjoyed 
a brisk dance-tune, a simple song, 
and admired cheerful pictures like 
those of Frith, Stanfield, and Mac- 
lise. In literature he liked what 
most people like, in scientific 
matters he knew what most people 
know. He spent no thought on 
religious doctrines or religious re- 
forms, but regarded the Sermon on 
the Mount as good teaching, had a 


_regard for the village church and 


churchyard, and quarrelled with 
nothing but intolerance. In politics 
he took no side, but perhaps might 
be described as a practical, not at 
all a speculative, Radical, who de- 
sired to get rid of humbug and in- 
efficiency in all departments, and 
to extend—not patronage, which he 
loathed, but—national justice and 
brotherly help to all honest working 
people, to secure them fair wages, 
fit leisure, good shelter, good diet, 
good drainage, good amusement, 
and good education for their chil- 
dren. 

He had a deep pity, a deep sym- 
pathy (and no idle or barren one) 
for the poor, and especially the 
hardworking poor. He could indi- 
cate and emphasise the absurdities 
of their manner and speech, their 
awkward gestures, bad grammar, 
inelegant pronunciation, without 
one touch to feed the contempt of 
the most cynical or the most ill- 
natured hearer; and he inculcated 
at every moment, directly or indi- 
rectly, the lesson of brotherly kind- 
ness. We have spoken of his high 
and unflagging animal spirits—a 
nature ever brisk, cheerful, and 
animated ; yet withal, he is from 
first to last thoroughly innocent, 
and addresses himself at the gayest, 
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without effort, virginibus puerisque. 
Neither has any satirist ever 
laughed at mankind so entirely 
without bitterness or ill nature. 

The last seventy years in English 
literature form a period in which 
novel-writing has attained an un- 
precedented growth and influence. 
Now the most popular and most 
personally regarded novel-writer 
that ever handled pen is gone for 
ever, leaving no man like him in the 
world, 

Our loss is sad; the more, that 
his active well-knit sinewy frame 
(steel and whipcord), his keen vivid 
glance, ringing voice, and quick 
decisive bearing, all, with his re- 
gular and healthy habits of life, 
seemed to promise a good old age. 
Yet those who were nearest saw a 
change in the last year or so. His 
last American reading tour was an 
enormously laborious undertaking. 
He had suddenly to desist from his 
‘ farewell readings’ in the North of 
England. More recently, though 
apparently in good general health, 
the use of his right hand sometimes 
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failed him—a hint which we now 
can read too well. 

For Charles Dickens himself, we 
cannot think the end of this healthy, 
busy, successful life an unhappy 
one. He stood on the threshold of 
age, possibly of lingering sickness. 
His observant, humorous, practical, 
enjoying nature (not in the least 
speculative or  self-questioning) 
must have found endless delights 
in every day’s existence. He re. 
joiced too in his work and in doing 
it, and when done he was proud (not 
vain) of it, earnestly believing the 
position of an influential man of 
letters to be one of the highest in 
the world. Was he wrong? 

To such a position—to the very 
summit of influence and popularity 
in his own department—the ob- 
scure newspaper reporter rose by 
his own genius and industry. 

He dies honoured and lamented 
by many nations of men; and his 
work remains after him. God bless 
him, and keep a grateful and 
loving memory of him in all our 
hearts ! 





